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{WASHINGTON  REPORTING  THAT  SERVES 

{and  builds  reader  interest 


Readers  are  best  served  by  reporters  who  have  the 
ability  to  dig  out  the  facts  and  the  freedom  to  set 
them  forth  as  they  find  them. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington  reporters  work 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  represent  a  newspaper 
which  has  no  tieups  with  politics,  finance  or  society. 
Assigned  to  the  nation's  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  kind  of  news  that  is  hard  to  get,  they 
know  that  when  they  get  it  the  Tribune  prints  it. 

As  Washington  has  grown  in  importance  as  a 
news  center,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  spared  no  ex* 


PUBLISHERS!  To  give  your  readers  the  brooder,  more  penetrating  coverage  of 
Washington  they  want  today,  find  out  if  the  specialized,  unduplicated  wire  report 
af  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  is  ovoitabh  in  your  territory.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  Ray  Mason,  monager,  for  a  quotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS  leased  wire 
report.  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  Yorh  17,  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


pense  to  keep  its  news  gathering  facilities  out  in 
front  of  readers'  demands.  With  the  largest  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Tribune 
has  the  quantity  and  quality  of  manpower  to  keep 
re«.  !ers  informed  of  the  events  and  trends  which 
aff  't  ‘heir  vital  interests. 

are  facts  recognized  by  readers.  They 
mo*  *»  .r  plain  by  buying  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  copies  of  the  Tribune  than  they  buy  of  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 


Chicago  Tribune 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

April  overage  net  paid  total  circulation: 

Daily,  Over  950,000— Sunday,  Over  1,600,000 


coke  = 


Coke*  = 


For  coke  (lower-case  “c”)  means  a  certain  type  of  fuel — and  nothing  else. 

Hut  Coke  (upper-case  “C”)  means  Coca-Cola — and  nothing  else. 

It  is  perfectly  understandable  that  people  not  directly  concerned  often 
forget  this  distinction.  Hut  what  may  seem  to  you  a  trivial  matter  is  a 
vital  one  to  us.  For  the  law  requires  us  to  be  diligent  in  the  protection 
of  our  trade-marks.  Hence  these  frequent  reminders. 


Your  cooperation  is  respect¬ 
fully  requested,  whenever  you 
use  either  Coca-Cola  or  Coke 
in  print. 


*Coke  =  Coca-Cola 

Both  are  registered  trade-marks  that 
distinguish  the  same  thing — the 
produet  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT  t949.  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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HERE’S  THE  1948  LINAGE  RECORD 


BIG  FIVE 


UlU  I IIL  ^ 

IN  MAGAZINES 
PLACE  FOUR  TIMES 


It  is  significant  that,  during  1948,  five  top  ranking  magazines 
placed  nearly  four  times  more  linage  in  The  Free  Press  than 
in  any  other  Detroit  newspaper.  Aiming  at  both  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  potential  reader  in  the  Detroit  market,  it  is  quite 
obvious  from  the  record  that  they  have  found  Free  Press 
circulation  best  equipped  to  give  them  the  results  they  seek. 
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A  Library  Open  to  You 


5H)merime  early  in  tire  autumn  a  new  library,  wirh  a 
special  purpose,  will  he  opened  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

App''rv>priately,  this  new  facility  will  he  known  as  the 
Charles  M.  Schwab  Memorial  Library,  and  its  purpose 
will  be  ti>  provide  a  tree  research  center  where  the  best 
bi.H)ks  on  steelmakinu  and  allied  subjects  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  one  place. 

Bi>oks  were  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Schwab’s  career. 
Popular  leviend  emphasized  other  aspects  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  boy  who  started  as  a  stake  driver,  a  master 
salesman,  a  yreat  entertainer,  a  warm  and  benevolent 
fXTsonality.  All  those  things  were  true,  yet  hook  learn- 
inn  was  the  foundation  of  his  success. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  apply  science  to  steel- 
making,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  producers  scorned 
academic  knowledge.  Schwab,  however,  saw  that  the 
use  of  chemistry  wv)uld  soon  be  a  required  feature  in 
mixlern  steel  production.  Shortly  after  he  sot  his  first 
job  in  steel  he  borrowed  51,000  to  set  up  a  chemical 
laKiratory  in  his  home.  He  read  everythins  he  could 
find  on  merallursy  and  allied  technical  subjects. 

The  result  was  that,  throush  superior  scientific  knowl- 
edse,  Schwab  was  able  to  devise  better  production 
methixls  and  to  supply  accurate  grades  of  steel  to  meet 
customers’  specifications.  That  was  a  new  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  those  rule-of-thumb  days,  and  soon  Charlie 


Schwab  became  .Andrew  Carnegie’s  indispensable  man. 

He  advanced  with  great  strides.  Before  the  age  of  40 
he  had  become  president  of  U.  S.  Steel;  and  several 
years  later  he  had  founded  Bethlehem  Steel,  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  nation’s  chief  steel  enterprises. 

Throughout  all  his  career,  learning  continued  to  he 
Mr.  Schwab’s  beacon  light.  He  was  an  assiduous  reader, 
not  only  in  the  sciences  but  also  in  economics  and 
history.  It  is  fitting,  then,  that  a  memorial  to  him  should 
take  the  form  of  a  reading  place. 

There  is  no  separate  building.  The  large  reading 
room,  alcoves  and  stacks,  are  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  company’s  main  office  building.  There  they  are 
readily  available  to  employees,  research  students  and 
the  general  public. 

The  facilities  are  available  for  you.  If  you  are  doing 
a  piece  on  steel  history,  and  wish  to  dig  into  the  Schwab 
papers,  to  see  his  surveying  instruments,  and  his  various 
mementoes,  you  can  study  them  here.  Or  if  you  have  a 
question  on  steelmaking  which  you  would  like  to  have 
answered  by  mail,  we  will  undertake  to  handle  it. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 


pETHliEHEM 


Note:  An  address  on  the  life  of  C.  M.  Schwab  was  given  by  £.  G.  Grace  before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  1947.  The  booklet  reprint  includeta 
portrait  of  Mr.  Schwab  in  full  color.  You  may  receive  a  copy  without  charge  by  writing  to  Publications  Department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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SOME  of  the  recent  happenings  in  this  country 
would  indicate  that  the  people  are  being  sold 
down  the  river  without  being  given  the  facts  upon 
which  to  act. 

For  example  — you  may  think  this  crusade  to 
regulate  and  restrict  business  profits  is  no  concern 
of  yours  because  you  are  not  a  stockholder  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Well,  the  critics  and  social  dreamers  won’t 
like  this  one  — but  let’s  open  it  up  and  take  a  look. 

78  million  people  actually  do  have  a  money 
stake  in  American  Business.  And  since  the  chances 
are  far  better  than  even  that  you  are  one  of  them 
—  it’s  your  dollars,  your  life,  your  family,  your 
future  we’re  dealing  with. 

Let’s  take  the  direct  stockholders  first— the  peo¬ 
ple  they  picture  with  bulging  bankrolls  travelling 
the  Glory  Road  to  riches. 

There  are  18  million.  And  they  own  this  coun¬ 
try’s  corporations.  They  are  people— average  people 
—  who  have  invested  their  savings  in  the  ability, 
and  obligation  of  business  to  put  their  dollars  to 
work  and  deliver  a  profit. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  is  owned  by 
764,000  men  and  women.  They  own  an  average  of 
30  shares  apiece.  The  great  majority  are  working 
people  with  small  incomes.  The  “privileged  few”.^ 

General  Motors  is  owned  by  433,000  people. 
320,000  own  50  shares  or  less.  More  than  140,000 


own  10  shares  — about  $600  in  the  business.  The 
“privileged  few”? 

General  Electric  is  owned  by  249,000.  U.  S. 
Steel,  by  227,000.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  by  208, 
000.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  by  2  06,000. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  by  200,000  —  and  so 
on  down  the  list. 

These,  they  say  — all  18  million— are  the  “privi¬ 
leged  few.” 

But  let’s  look  further.  If  you  own  an  insurance 
policy— or  have  a  savings  account— you  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  stake,  indirectly,  in  business.  Because  it’s  your 
dollars,  in  part,  which  insurance  companies  wisely 
invest  in  corporation  stocks  and  bonds  — to  make 
a  profit.  It’s  your  dollars  which  banks  wisely  invest 
in  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  of  corporations  and  others 
—  to  make  a  profit. 

In  1948— there  were  78  million  owners  of  life 
insurance  in  the  country  representing  90 of  all 
the  families. 

If  you  divide  the  assets  of  all  insurance  com¬ 
panies  among  these  78  million— you  will  find  $690 
invested  per  average  policyholder.  And  31' i  of 
those  dollars  are  invested  in  the  securities  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Invested  for  profit! 

Can  you  picture  what  could  happen  if  business 
failed  to  earn  enough  profit  to  show  an  adequate 
return  on  the  investments  that  are  made  to  guar¬ 
antee  your  life  insurance? 
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ff&My  like  This  One 


A  sorry  prospect  you  say?  Yes,  but  no  more  so 
than  the  prospect  of  the  only  Business  System  in 
tfie  world  capable  of  maintaining  real  security,  be¬ 
ing  tampered  with,  undermined,  compromised,  ma- 
Igned,  overtaxed,  stifled. 

This  question  of  whether  business  shall  remain 
free  reaches  deeply  into  the  lives  and  homes  and 
hture  of  every  last  one  of  us  and  our  children. 
And  from  where  we  sit,  it’s  high  time  for  an  end  to 
this  baseless  effort  to  shackle  and  restrain  — to  sub¬ 
stitute  ways  that  are  known  to  be  failures. 

That  is  —  if  we  are  to  keep  this  nation  and  its 
people  advancing,  and  maintain  our  position  of 
bank,  breadbasket,  arsenal,  and  the  last  great  hope 
of  freedom  in  a  bewildered,  shattered  world. 


This  is  number  6  of  a  series  of  advertisements  be¬ 
ing  published  by  the  Standard  Steel  Spring  Com¬ 
pany  of  Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  of  America's  greatness. 

The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company  is  owned 
by  approximately  7400  stockholders.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  steady,  solid  growth,  possible  from 
small  beginnings,  only  under  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  System  —  a  System  which  permits  manage¬ 
ment  to  assure  progress  for  itself,  its  employees,  and 
its  stockholders  by  plowing  earnings  back  into  the 
business. 


Facts  No  American  Should  Ever  Forget 

This  chart  shows  how  many  hours  on  English  and 
Russian  worker  has  to  put  in,  in  order  to  earn  the 
equivalent  of  whot  $10  will  buy  in  this  country. 


HOURS 


HOURS 


HOURS 


RUSSIA 

FrijiH  U.  S.  Nf«  i  &  WhrU  Ripnrl.  Watlj/iigtiin 


W'e  have  authorized  our  advertising  agency,  MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co., 
333  North  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago,  III.,  to  honor  requests  jor  reprints  of 
this  advertisement.  Kindly  make  requests  on  your  own  letterhead.  Per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  is  extended  without  limitation. 


AUTOMOBILE  BUMPERS 


To  meet  oil  requirements  of 
♦*^8y's  advanced  design 
ond  higher  standards. 


AUTOMOBILE  SPRINGS  OPEN  STEEL  FLOOR  GRATING 


Fabricated,  assembled  and 
tested  under  the  industry's 
most  rigid  standards. 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS 


COIL  SPRINGS  OF  ALL  TYPES 


For  oil  industriol  buildings 
where  maximum  light,  air 
and  safety  ore  required. 


To  supply  every  recognized 
need  in  the  automotive,  in¬ 
dustrial,  farm  power  fields. 


Engineered  and  designed  in 
ony  shape  or  size  for  any 
requirement  of  industry. 
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Manhattan’s  merchants  know  that 

"If  it’s  in  The  Times, 
it’s  sold!" 

To  lure  customers  (women,  mostly) 
and  move  merchandise,  they  spent 
more  dollars  in  1948  in  The  New  York  Times 
than  in  any  other  newspaper 


If  any  advertisers  know  how  to  squeeze  the  most  value  out  of  an  advertising 
doUar  . . .  they’re  Manhattan’s  big  and  busy  merchants,  the  department  stores. 
Their  advertising  in  the  newspap)ers  day  after  day  has  to  bring  customers  into 
their  stores  and  move  merchandise  out  of  their  stores  . . .  and  quick,  or  else. 

That’s  why  this  record  of  how  they  spent  their  advertising 
dollars  last  year  is  significant: 

In  1948,  Manhattan’s  16  department  stores  spent  almost  $17,000,000  in 
advertising  in  the  eight  New  York  City  newspapers. 

They  spent  more  of  that  money  in  The  New  York  Times  than  in  any  other 
newspaper . . .  more  . . .  almost  S 1 ,000,000  more. 

Twelve  of  these  16  stores  put  The  Times  first  on  their  advertising  budgets. 

If  you  exclude  basement  advertising  ...  14  of  the  16  stores  put  The  Times  first. 

Eight  of  these  16  stores  spent  more  than  one-third  of  their  main  store 
advertising  budgets  in  The  Times  alone. 

Here  is  proof,  from  dollar-minded.  sales-wise  advertisers  themselves, 
of  the  superior  ability  of  The  New  York  Times  to  draw  women  to 
merchandise  and  to  move  merchandise  to  women.  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
you  might  find  it  profitable  to  talk  over  your  own  advertising 
plans  with  one  of  our  men.  Any  time  you  say. 


Sljc  Wark  Simea 


“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 
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John  Wanamaker 


Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 


Walter  A.  Strong 


William  H.  Johns 


E.  T.  Meredith 


Theodore  F.  McManus 


A.  W.  Erickson 


Lewis  B.  Jones 


John  Irving  Romer 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 
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Skepticism,  Ignorance  Seen 
As  Threats  to  Advertising 


C^itationA 


Houston.  Tex. — A  major  task 
of  the  advertising  profession  to¬ 
day  is  to  explain  to  a  skeptical 
aad  uninformed  public  the  value 
of  advertising  in  the  nation’s 
(conomy.  speakers  told  more 
than  1.000  delegates  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
icas  45th  annual  convention 
here. 

Meeting  May  29  to  June  1  at 
Rice  Hotel,  the  convention 
leard  AFA  President  Elon  G. 
Borton  declare  in  his  annual 
report : 

"So  long  as  any  sizable  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  public  has  questions 
about  advertising — whether  it  is 
all  necessary,  whether  it  adds  to 
the  cost  of  goods,  whether  it  can 
be  believed — just  so  long  will 
the  advertising  dollar  fail  to 
bring  back  full  results.  We  must 
explain  to  the  public  both  for 
our  own  good  and  as  a  part  of 
explaining  our  free  enterprise 
system.” 

During  the  last  year,  Mr.  Bor¬ 
ton  said.  AFA  has  conducted  or 


sparked  a  number  of  projects 
aimed  at  improving  advertis¬ 
ing's  public  relations.  He 
pointed  to  the  Ad  Clubs’  speaker 
committees  appearing  before 
adult  and  school  groups:  the 
AFA  high  school  essay  contest, 
advertising  forums  and  similar 
activities. 

He  noted  also  that  in  the  last 
12  months  300  daily  newspapers, 
300  radio  stations  and  other 
media  have  carried  AFA’s  “Cam¬ 
paign  to  Promote  Public  Under¬ 
standing  of  Advertising”  and 
that  numerous  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  have  been  distributed. 

Pledged  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  preserve  basic  American 
freedom,  the  convention  ac¬ 
cepted  five  AFA  responsibilities 
outlined  by  President  Borton: 
Education  for  advertising,  public 
relations  for  advertising,  higher 
standards  in  advertising,  pub¬ 
lic  .service  through  advertising, 
and  legislative  service  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

Fairfax  M.  Cone,  chairman  of 


the  executive  committee.  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding.  speaking  as 
head  of  a  panel  on  “What  Direc¬ 
tion  Advertising?”,  declared: 

"We  cannot  have  the  benefits 
of  mass  production  —  which 
means,  primarily,  an  increasing 
high  standard  of  living  —  with¬ 
out  mass  selling.  And  we  can¬ 
not  have  mass  selling  in  a  free 
market — which  means  a  market 
of  free  choice  in  the  whole 
range  of  goods  and  services  — 
without  advertising. 

"Thus  I  see  advertising  not  as 
a  thing  apart,  nor  as  a  private 
tool  of  business — but  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  means 
for  the  communication  of  the 
ideas  and  the  ideals  that  will 
shape  our  whole  future.” 

Everett  R.  Smith,  director  of 
research  for  the  MacFadden 
Publications  of  New  York, 
speaking  at  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  convention,  said: 

"Advertising  has  two  great 
jobs  ahead  of  it  in  relation  to 
t  Continued  on  page  8i 


Selection  of  the  first  10  men 
for  the  Advertising  Hall  of 
Fame,  which  will  be  maintained 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  were  announced  this  week 
at  the  AFA  Convention  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  Col.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of 
the  New  York  Sun  headed  the 
nominating  committee.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  citations: 

Rollin  C.  Ayres 
1876—1937 

Through  the  force  of  a  strong 
personality,  a  gracious  and  con¬ 
vincing  manner,  sound  ideas  and 
a  willingness  to  devote  a  fair 
share  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  upbuilding  of  his  profession. 
Rollin  Ayres  was  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  leading  spokesman 
of  organized  advertising  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
advertising  agency  in  California. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  first  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club,  in 
1903.  He  served  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  as  president  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  that  capacity,  he  in¬ 
augurated  the  plan  of  the  “Three 
Minute  Talks.”  long  a  feature  of 
advertising  conventions  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  60 1 
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the  American  wage  earners.  It 
must  not  only  persuade  them  to 
spend  their  money  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  industry  but  it  must  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  the  values  and 
benefits  of  advertising. 

"It  must  explain  to  them  that 
advertising  does  not  increase 
the  cost  of  the  things  they  buy 
— that  without  the  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising  most  things  would  cost 
more  or  not  be  available  at  all. 
It  must  avoid  tricky  and  exag¬ 
gerated  claims— but  must  em¬ 
phasize  the  truthful  aspects  of 
quality  and  service  which  are 
back  of  it.” 

More  people  today  want  to 
see  advertising  carried  in  publi¬ 
cations  than  three  years  ago.  Mr. 
Smith  said,  but  fewer  of  them 
feel  today  that  advertised  pro¬ 
ducts  are  of  better  quality  than 
previously.  He  said  that  83  ^ 
of  the  husbands  and  95 ^  of  the 
wives  feel  that  advertising  pro- 
ducts  indicates  a  greater  degree 
of  reliability  on  the  part  of  the 
company  making  it. 

Wage  earners  believe  that  ad¬ 
vertising  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
product,  Mr.  Smith  declared. 
This  IS  true  of  two-thirds  of  the 
wives,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
husbands. 

C.  H.  Sandage.  professor  of 
at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  reporting  on  several 
surveys,  said  that  9K;  of  college 
educators  thought  advertising 
was  beneficial  to  society  as  a 

I  "marketing,  but  that 

only  76  ,  of  the  high  school 
teachers  felt  that  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  said  Dr. 
Sandage.  52  ^  of  housewives 
thought  that  advertising  devel- 
oped  frustration  by  causing 
them  to  want  things  they  cannot 
afford,  but  only  29^  of  the  col¬ 
lege  professors  agreed  with 
them. 

A  vast  majority  of  all  persons 
covered  showed  a  preference  for 
advertised  brands  to  those  not 
advertised,  but  a  large  number 
in  all  groups  thought  it  possible 
1°  worthless  products 
through  advertising. 

Housewives  Skeptical 

A  tabulation  developed  from 
the  surveys  showed  only  I6'i  of 
housewives  believing  that  more 
than  three-quarters  of  what  they 
see  and  hear  in  advertising  is 
t^thf^k  For  high  school  teach- 
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ers  the  figure  was  17'; .  college 
teachers  generally  29';.  and 
marketing  and  advertising  pro¬ 
fessors  56',.  Advertising  was 
rated  50  to  75' c  truthful  by  48'?; 
of  housewives.  46'’;  of  high 
.school  teachers.  34',  of  college 
teachers,  and  35';  of  advertising 
instructors. 

Thus  college  teachers  gave  ad¬ 
vertising  a  considerably  better 
truth  rating  than  did  high  school 
teachers  or  housewives. 

AFAs  committee  to  improve 
understanding  of  advertising  an¬ 
nounced  its  program  for  next 
year. 

Ralph  Smith,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Duane  Jones  Co.. 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  said  a  series  of  cartoon 
advertisements  will  be  offered* 
newspapers  for  a  nominal  sum 
and  records  will  be  provided 
radio  stations  free  of  charge  to 
stress  that: 

1.  Advertising  per  se  adds 
very  little  to  the  cost  of  any 
single  item. 

2.  It  actually  cuts  the  cost  of 
these  products  by  eliminating 
other  expensive  selling  methods. 

3.  It  makes  possible  mass  sell¬ 
ing.  which  makes  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  lower  prices  possible. 

Panel  discussion  developed  a 
number  of  angles  on  "Are  We 
Sending  a  Boy  To  Do  a  Man's 
Job  in  This  Buyer's  Market?  ’ 

The  panel  agreed  that  the  ad¬ 
man  does  not  have  to  be  on  the 
defense. 

S.  R.  Bernstein  of  Advertising 
Age.  said:  "We  ought  to  believe 
in  advertising.  We  should  show 
its  useful  function  and  stop  de¬ 
fending  it." 

C.  D.  Jackson,  publisher  of 
Fortune,  added  that  “As  a 
science  and  profession,  advertis¬ 
ing  does  not  have  the  recogni¬ 
tion  it  should  have." 

Woman's  Viewpoint 

Ellen  Hess  Duke,  managing 
editor  of  McCall’s,  gave  the  dele¬ 
gates  an  insight  into  the 
women's  side  of  the  business. 
Women  magazine  readers,  she 
said.  want,  more  than  anything 
else,  "honest,  down-to-earth  in¬ 
formation  they  can  use." 

Women  like  handsome  adver¬ 
tising  layouts,  she  added.  "Far 
from  being  offended  by  big 
spending,  they  perceive  that 
companies  strong  enough  to  af¬ 
ford  substantial  advertising 
budgets  are  also  strong  enough 
to  stand  behind  their  products  ' 

Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Mur¬ 
phy  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  only  force  so  far 
known  that  will  affect  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  without  increasing  the 
cost  of  production. 

"It  creates  business."  he  said. 
“Eventually,  it  will  become  an 
international  force  of  goodwill 
which  also  will  serve  to  raise 
standards  of  living  throughout 
the  world.” 

Eldridge  Peterson,  editor  of 
Printers'  Ink,  said  advertising  is 
a  true  mirror  of  the  public  mind. 
“When  you  hear  a  person  criti¬ 
cizing  advertising,"  he  said,  “he 
is  really  criticizing  himself  be¬ 
cause  successful  advertising 
merely  reflects  that  person.” 

Advertising  helps  to  speed  up 
the  selling  process,  he  remarked, 
and  makes  big  stores  and  super 
food  markets  possible. 


The  convention  had  an  inter¬ 
national  flavor.  Here  from 
other  countries  were:  Trygve 
Dalsey.  managing  director  of 
Morgenbladt  in  Oslo.  Norway; 
Jose  Roberto  Penteade  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  Brazil; 
Edgar  Huymans.  delegate  from 
the  National  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  Mexico:  Peter  A. 
Menzies.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
Ivar  Abildhoj,  official  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Denmark. 

A  greeting  from  President 
Truman  was  read  by  AFA  chair¬ 
man  George  S.  McMillan. 

Marion  Harper.  Jr.,  president 
of  McCann-Erickson.  couldn't 
get  to  the  convention,  but  his 
address  was  read  by  Albert  W. 
Scherer,  who  said  advertising 
must,  in  order  to  deliver  "the 
American  message"; 

1.  Generate  an  area  of  self- 
interest  in  the  audience. 

2.  Offer  more  than  facts  alone 
— no  matter  how  accurate  they 
may  be — to  achieve  maximum 
interest  or  conviction. 

3.  Avoid  too-familiar  symbols 
and  phrases. 

4.  Avoid  mere  logic,  reason, 
and  argument. 

5.  Keep  the  message  simple. 

6.  Leave  the  audience  clear 
about  what  it's  supposed  to  do. 

7.  Measure  impact  of  ideas. 

Dr.  George  S.  Benson  of 

Harding  College,  speaker  at  the 
annual  dinner  on  Tuesday, 
warned  that  "we  are  today  rap¬ 
idly  retreating  from  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  individual  freedom, 
treading  the  road  to  state  so¬ 
cialism.” 

"We  need  10.000.000  ardent 
evangelists  preaching  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life,"  he  added. 
■'You  can  be  one  of  them." 

McMillan  Reelected 

The  convention  reelected  six 
directors,  named  three  new  ones 
for  three-year  terms  and  re¬ 
elected  its  top  three  officials. 

George  S.  McMillan,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  was  renamed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  Mary  Mc- 
Clung.  general  manager  of  the 
Sew  York  Post  Home  News,  re¬ 
turns  as  secretary;  Graham  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher  of  the  Farm 
Journal  and  Pathfinder,  goes 
back  as  treasurer. 

New  directors  are  Arthur  W. 
Koehler.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.; 
Chester  W.  Ruth,  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Starch,  research  consultant. 

Reelected  directors  were  : 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby.  Hous¬ 
ton  Post;  Charles  Luckman, 
Lever  Bros.:  Allen  T.  Preyer, 
Morse  International:  B.  L.  Rob¬ 
bins.  General  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.;  Eugene  S.  Thomas,  sta¬ 
tion  WOIC-’TV;  George  Wiswell, 
Chambers  and  Wiswell. 

Detroit  will  be  the  site  of  the 
46th  annual  convention.  The 
Michigan  city  won  the  19.50  par¬ 
ley  after  a  spirited  fight.  Other 
bidders  were  Miami  and  St. 
Louis. 

Ten  ad  clubs  were  honored 
for  special  achievements  during 
the  last  year.  Tjiey  were: 

Public  Relations;  First,  Akron, 
Ohio;  second,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
honorable  mention,  Miami. 

Public  Service:  First,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.;  second,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  honorable  mention,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  Advertising  Women 
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Muncie  Star,  50, 
Has  108-Pg.  Edition 

Muncie,  Ind. — A  108-page 
Sunday  edition.  May  29,  marked 
the  Muncie  Star's  50th  anniver¬ 
sary.  More  than  22  tons  of 
newsprint  and  200  pounds  of  ink 
were  used  in  the  edition,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  comic  section. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam  is  pres- 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Star 
which  was  acquired  in  1944  by 
Central  Newspapers.  Inc.  Wil- 
lard  C.  Worcester  is  publisher. 


of  New  York,  and  Adcraft  Club 
of  Detroit. 

Education:  First,  Louisville. 
Ky.;  second.  Advertising  Womej 
of  New  York;  honorable  men¬ 
tion,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Wo¬ 
mens  Ad  Club  of  Cleveland. 

Ira  DeJernett  of  Dallas,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  council  on  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs,  reported  tha: 
nine  new  clubs  and  2.100  mem¬ 
bers  were  added  to  the  AFA 
during  the  year. 

Honor  Gregory  House,  chair 
man  of  the  Womens  Council,  re 
ported  there  are  now  16  wo 
men's  clubs  with  3.000  memben 

Delegates  passed  one  resolu¬ 
tion.  urging  that  any  change  in 
postal  charges  be  made  on  ai 
equitable  basis  so  that  commer 
cial  advertisers  would  not  have 
to  bear  an  unequal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  postal  system. 

After  the  sessions  ended,  many 
headed  for  Mexico  City,  where 
they  were  to  be  guests  of  the 
Mexican  Advertising  Federation 
■ 

Agency  Executives 
Visit  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco — A  group  of 
18  New  York  and  eight  Chicago 
advertising  agency  executives 
arrived  here  June  2  as  guests 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
The  trip  was  arranged  to  pro¬ 
vide  understanding  and  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  San 
Francisco  area  and  markets. 

A  series  of  tours  was  ar¬ 
ranged:  also  a  reception  at  Rose- 
court,  the  home  of  George  I. 
Cameron,  publisher;  dinner  in 
the  apartment  of  Paul  C.  Smith, 
editor  and  general  manager,  and 
an  evening  with  local  agency 
and  advertising  executives. 

Roundtrip  transportation  was 
included  in  the  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  the  group  by  Sawyer- 
Ferguson  Walker,  Chronicle  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

■ 

2  Ohio  Dailies  Add 
Goss  Press  Units 

The  Canton  ( O. )  Repository 
has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  for 
seven  units  of  Headliner  presses. 
The  equipment  is  scheduled  for 
manufacture  starting  Jan.  1  and 
will  require  eight  months  to 
produce  and  install.  They  will 
take  the  place  of  the  64-page 
Goss  put  in  operation  in  1927 
when  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
Inc.  bought  the  Repository  frwn 
George  B.  Frease  and  associates, 
*  *  « 

Youngstown,  O. — Four  Goss 
Headliner  units  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Vindicator’s  press¬ 
room.  Eight  were  installed  1* 
years  ago. 
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Mrs.  Husted  Named 
Ad  Woman  of  Year 


Houston.  Tex.  —  Mrs.  Majorie  award  was  given  last  year  to 
Child  Husted,  consultant  in  all  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Myers,  retired  ad- 
services  to  women.  General  vertising  director.  General 
Mills.  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  was  Foods  Corp. 
nam^  Advertising  Woman  of  Mrs.  Husted,  a  University  of 
the  Year  for  1949-50  by  the  Minnesota  graduate,  joined 
Council  on  Women’s  Advertising  Washburn-Crosby  (one  of  the 
Clubs  of  the  Advertising  Federa-  companies  later  incorporated  in 
tion  of  America.  General  Mills )  in  1926  after  ex- 

The  award  was  presented  by  perience  as  a  home  economist, 

Mary  McClung,  general  manager  school  teacher  and  Red  Cross 
of  the  New  York  Post  Home  worker.  As  a  field  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  company  she  pio- 

- .  ^  neered  in  community  participa- 

,  tion  projects  such  as  group  cook- 
>..1  ing  schools,  etc. 

From  1926  to  1946  she  was 
.  'U  ^  director  of  the  home  service  de- 
^  ^  Partment,  Washburn-Crosby  and 

F  General  Mills.  During  this  time 

she  developed  the  Betty  Crocker 
yv  *  radio  program.  She  was  also  re- 
■f  ■  sponsible  for  such  projects  as 

^  General  Mills'  consumer  service 

V  •  1'  correspondence  program,  the 

'v  "  low-budget  menus  it  distributed 

A  during  the  depression,  its  home 

mi  M  ^  defense  and  rationed  foods  pro- 

'  grams  during  the  war  and  the 

,  General  Mills  Bread  for  Vitality 
^  promotion. 

_  /  ^  She  worked  closely  on  the  de- 

-  velopment  of  the  "Just  a  House- 
wife?"  advertisement  General 
Mills  ran  at  Christmas  last  year 
which  paid  tribute  to  America  s 
housewives.  Currently  she  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  an 
all-inclusive  cook-book  to  be 
distributed  by  General  Mills. 

On  May  14  she  received  from 
President  Truman  one  of  the 
Women  of  Achievement  awards 
given  annually  by  the  Womens 

National  Press  Club  of  Washing-  __  _  _  . . . 

ton.  Two  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Husted  Jimmy  O'Neal,  Raleigh  adclubber, 
was  elected  president  of  the  rolls  his  own  and  lights  up. 

Women’s  Advertising  Club  of _ _ _ 

Minneapolis.  „ _ ,,,  _ _ ^ 


International  set:  Left  to  right — Andrew  J.  Haire,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York;  Mary  McClung.  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Post  Home  News,  and  Trygve  Dalseg.  president 
of  Morgenbladet,  Norway  daily. 


Mrs.  Marjorie  Husted 


Veu's  and  AFA  secretary,  at  a 
janquet  during  the  Federation’s 
15th  annual  convention  at  the 
lice  Hotel  here  June  1. 

The  Advertising  Woman  of  the 
fear  citation  is  given  annually 
:o  the  woman  who.  in  the  opin- 
on  of  the  judges,  has  had  an 
wtstanding  career  in  advertis- 
ng,  has  contributed  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  raising  of  standards  of  the 
profession,  has  given  new  con- 
:epts,  innovations  or  practices  to 
increase  the  stature  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  others,  within 
and  without  the  field.  'The  first 


Peter  Menzies,  Glasgow  adman, 
demonstrates  the  Highland  Fling 
iot  Hostess  Barbara  Clevelond 
of  Houston. 


Ann  Louise  Bates,  high  school  junior  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alo.,  gets  o  cowboy  hat  and  a  $500 
check  from  Judge  Charles  E.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  AFA  essay  committee. 


Officials  of  the  Council  on  Ad  Clubs:  Left  to 
right — Ira  E.  Dejernett  of  Dallas,  Mrs.  Helen 
Carroll  Corathers  of  Philadelphia,  and  S.  W. 
Schellenberger  of  Columbus,  O. 


i' 
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Press  Wireless 
Asks  Rehearing 
On  FCC  Ruling 

A  Federal  Comrnunicatioiiji 
Commission  ruling  that  would 
deny  to  Press  Wireless  the  right 
to  handle  any  further  govern¬ 
ment  traffic  was  stayed  this 
week  until  July  1.  pending  de¬ 
cision  on  whether  Prewi  will  be 
given  another  hearing. 

William  J.  McCambridge. 
president  of  Press  Wireless,  told 
E  &  P  that  the  FCC  ruling  would 
establish  a  new  principle  in 
Prewi  operations  —  namely  to 
confine  them  exclusively  to  the 
pre.ss. 

"If  the  FCC  decision  remains 
in  etlect  and  Press  Wireless  is 
required  to  confine  itself  solely 
to  the  press  field,  without  the 
availabilit.v  of  any  salvage  op¬ 
erations."  he  added,  "it  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  keep 
press  rates  down  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  to  which  they  could  be 
.set." 

Mr.  McCambridge  said  the 
large  carriers,  which  are  utire- 
stricted.  "could  subsidize  press 
rates  until  Press  Wireless  was 
driven  out  of  the  field  and  then 
those  rates  could  be  increased 
according  to  the  whims  of  the 
remaining  carriers." 

Press  Wireless  has  been  han¬ 
dling  government  traffic  for 
.seven  years  under  a  special 
license  from  the  FCC.  In  1946. 
Prewi  asked  the  FCC  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  a  regular  license  basis  to 
permit  it  to  carry  goveriiment 
communications.  The  FCC 
reached  its  decision  on  May  4. 

Prewi  attorneys  immediately 
tiled  a  petiticm  asking  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  -Stay  and  a  re-hearing. 
The  stay  was  then  granted. 

In  its  petition.  Press  Wireless 
asks  the  FCC  to  receive  and  con¬ 
sider  evidence  respecting:  "the 
concerted  effort  of  R.C.A.  Com¬ 
munications.  Inc..  and  the 
American  Cable  and  Radio  Com¬ 
panies  to  put  petitioner  out  of 
busine.ss."  and  the  effect  of  the 
ruling  on  Prewi's  press  services. 

Press  Wireless  contends  that 
previous  FCC  actions  have 
shown  that  Prewi  is  "primarily," 
but  not  "exclusively"  a  pre.ss 
carrier. 

"The  decision  will  tend  to 
thwart  the  creation  of  a  special¬ 
ized  press  carrier  with  sufficient 
strength  to  engage  in  healthy 
competition  with  other  large 
communication  carriers.  Loss 
of  revenues  from  government 
.service,  particularly  at  this 
time,  will  greatly  weaken  peti¬ 
tioner  in  its  competition  with 
other  carriers."  the  petition 
states. 

The  petition  charged  that  RCA 
and  American  Cable  and  Radio 
are  trying  to  put  Press  Wireles.s 
out  of  business  by  cutting  press 
rates  without  justification.  "Peti¬ 
tioner  was  forced  to  follow  suit 
with  very  adverse  effect  upon 
its  revenues."  the  petition  savs. 

Further  effects  ot  the  FCC 
ruling.  Press  Wireless  believes, 
will  be  that  ( 1 1  the  Argentine 
government  will  discontinue  its 
press  circuit  with  Prewi  and 
(2)  Prewas  circuits  to  Brazil 
and  Chile  would  have  to  be 
shut  down 


Radio  Licensees  Get 
Okay  to  Editorialize 


W.AsHiNGTON  —  Radio  station 
owners  will  be  permitted  to 
broadcast  their  own  views  on 
public  i.ssues.  under  a  ruling 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  announced  June  2. 
Partisanship,  however,  will  be 
subject  to  examination  at  the 
time  of  license  review. 

The  FCC  set  forth  its  new 
policy,  which  abrogates  the 
Mayflower  Decision  of  several 
years  ago.  in  this  language: 

"The  Commission  believes 
that  under  the  American  .system 
of  broadcasting  individual  li¬ 
censees  of  radio  stations  have 
the  responsibility  for  determin 
ing  the  specific  program  mate 
rial  to  be  broadcast.  This 
choice,  however,  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  basic  policy  of  Con 
gress  that  radio  be  maintained 
as  a  medium  of  freedom  of 
speech  for  the  general  public 
as  a  whole  rather  than  as  an 
outlet  for  the  purely  per.sonal 
or  private  interests  of  the  li¬ 
censee." 

The  public,  the  FCC  said, 
should  have  a  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  opposing  posi¬ 
tions  on  issues  "of  interest  and 
importance  in  the  community." 
Such  presentation,  it  ruled,  may 
include  the  identified  expres- 
sioti  o  the  licen.see's  personal 
viewpoint  as  part  of  the  more 
general  presentafioti  of  views  or 


ci)mment  on  the  various  issues. 

"But."  the  Commission  speci 
lied,  "the  opportunity  of  licen 
sees  to  present  such  views  .  .  . 
may  not  be  utilized  to  achieve 
a  parti.san  or  one-sided  pre.sen 
tation  of  the  issues. 

"Licensee  editoriaiizing  is  but 
one  aspect  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  by  means  of  radio. 
Only  insofar  as  it  us  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  para¬ 
mount  right  of  the  public  to 
hear  a  reasonably  balanced  pres¬ 
entation  of  all  viewpoints  on 
particular  issues  can  such  edi¬ 
torializing  be  considered  to  be 
consistent  with  the  licensee's 
duty  to  operate  in  the  public  in 
terest." 

■ 

Metro  Issues  Series 
Of  Ads  for  Banks 

new  series  of  26  complete 
advertisements  for  luse  in  news¬ 
papers  by  public  relations- 
minded  banks  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Metro  Associated 
Services.  Inc..  New  York. 

Written  and  illustrated  with 
a  view  to  humanizing  the  eight 
major  services  of  a  bank,  each 
ad  measures  two  columns  by 
eight  inches,  with  proofs  bound 
in  booklet  form. 

The  campaign  is  being  made 
available  to  one  bank  in  a  com¬ 
munity  with  maLs  of  the  series 
furnished  on  order. 


Big  Attendance  Due 
At  Mechanical  Parley 


Heavy  "front  office''  interest 
is  expected  to  swell  the  attend 
ance  at  the  21st  .\NPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference.  June  6-8.  at  the 
Palmer  House.  Chicago. 

The  program  also  has  attract 
ed  a  larger  registration  than 
usual  from  .■\NPA's  "small  pa¬ 
per"  membership,  according  to 
Vernon  R  Spitaleri.  manager  of 
the  Mechanical  Department. 
This  will  be  Mr.  Spitaleri's  first 
conference  since  becoming  man 
ager.  He  assisted  Walter  E. 
Wines,  who  retired  last  summer, 
for  .several  years. 

Equipment  manufacturers 
will  be  well  represented  in  the 
exhibit  hall.  Fifty  firms  have  re¬ 
served  space  for  demonstration 
booths. 

The  entire  first  day.  Monda.v. 
will  be  given  over  to  discussion 
of  industrial  relations,  after 
welcoming  talks  by  Ru.ss  Stew¬ 
art.  general  manager  of  the  Chi 
cago  Sun-Times,  and  Edwin  S. 
Friendly.  Kew  York  Sun,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspa 
per  Publishers  Association. 

Edwin  H.  Evers.  St.  Louis 
( Mo.  t  Globe-Democrat,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Committee,  will  outline  the  ob- 
jective.s  in  Industrial  Relations, 
then  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
John  W  Park.  Chicago  Tribune. 


On  the  first  half  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  speakers  from  various 
industries.  The  afternoon  sec 
tion  will  include  talks  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lucey.  business  mana¬ 
ger.  Lawrence  <  Ma.ss.  i  Eagle 
&  Tribune,  and  H.  E.  Perkins, 
vicepresident.  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  on  rising  costs  and 
personnel  programs. 

The  Tue.sday  and  Wednesday 
ses.sions  will  be  devoted  to  pro 
duction  problems,  new  tech 
niques  in  printing,  fire  preven¬ 
tion.  and  plant  expansion.  The 
usual  session  on  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  night. 

Following  is  a  list  of  equip 
ment  and  supply  firms,  their 
exhibit  space  location,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  who  plan  to  attend  the 
conference: 

.V.MKRIC.W  IN  1>K  H)L’.\ni;K.S 
CO.  — kiiy  Kirby.  K.  K.  litirchard.  Cliris 
Ko".'!.  S.  1.,.  Watts.  Fulton  Mac.Vrthur, 
K.  G.  St.acv.  , 

s.\.\ri,  l{i\(;H.\.\rs  so.v  mfg. 

CO.  ( llooth  74-75)- -Carl  G.  ninRhaiii. 
Doll  F..  Crews.  J.  W.  .Monahan,  T.  C. 
Kingman,  .\1.  H.  Shopnitz,  .Manny  Cald- 
«ell.  Kov  II.  Gvdesen.  George  F".  Jone.s. 

HOCRGKS.  l.V'C.  (Kooth  61  62>— .\1 
liert  itourge>.  Mrs.  J.  Hourges  May- 
Held.  Mrs.  Filaine  Condon. 

ItCFIAl.O  COI.OKrKF;.SS,  INC.— 
I..  F!.  Herman. 

(Continued  on  page  54 1 
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Canton  Boy 
Is  W-i-n-n-e-r 
In  Spelling  Bee 

Washington — "Dulcimer"  and 
"onerous"  probably  were  spelled 
correctly  in  every  piece  of  news 
copy  that  went  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  describitig  the  National 
Spelling  Bee  sponsored  by 
Scripps-Howard  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  for  those  were  the  wori 
which  won  the  national  cham¬ 
pionship  and  a  $500  prize  tor 
Kim  Calvin.  13-year-old  entry 
sponsor  ed  by  the  Canton  ( O.i 
Repository. 

Approximately  40  newspaper 
men  covering  the  event  at  the 
National  Press  Club  Friday.  May 
27.  vowed  never  to  become 
copyreaders.  They  saw  one  con 
testant  go  down  tor  spelling 
“oracle"  "a-u-r-i-c-l-e";  another 
joined  them  in  trouble  over  the 
single  "n"  in  "inoculate."  "Shel 
lacked."  “epitaph."  "ecstasy 
"loneliest.'  "moccasin."  "cu.'- 
sory."  "stimulus.''  “encyclical 
those  were  typical  of  the  word- 
that  downed  contestants  and 
correspondents  alike. 

Forty-nine  boys  and  girls 
each  under  13  years  old.  bega’ 
the  bee  and  it  took  four  hour, 
to  find  the  winner.  An  idea  a 
the  kind  of  contestant  found  i: 
these  annual  countrywide  elimi 
nations  was  gained  when  a  cor 
testant  asked  the  pronounce! 
Prof.  Benson  Alleman  of  Amer 
ican  University,  to  define  "tung 
sten."  A  type  of  steel,  th- 
English  teacher  replied. 

“No  it  isn't."  cori’ected  11- 
year-old  Douglas  Maurer,  entr 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  "It! 
an  element  used  in  the  manu 
facture  of  electric  light  bulbs. 
Douglas,  it  developt*d.  is  a  for¬ 
mer  radio  quiz  kid. 

■ 

McKittrick  Heads 
Chi.  Tribune  Ad  Dept. 

Chicago — Appointment  of  C 
E.  (  Red  I  McKittrick  as  Chicagt 
Tribune  advertising  manager 
was  announced 
this  week.  He 
succeeds  Ches¬ 
ser  M.  Camp¬ 
bell.  who  be¬ 
came  ad  mana¬ 
ger  in  1935  and 
w'ho  was  recen* 
ly  elected  trea-;- 
urer  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Co.  Both 
have  worked  a.' 
salesmen  in  all 
divisions  of  the 
Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McKittrick  joined  the 
Tribune  from  the  University  o: 
Chicago  as  clas.silied  departmen: 
salesman  in  1921.  He  became 
manager  of  the  Tribune's  New 
York  advertising  office  in  June 
1929.  when  he  succeeded  Mr 
Campbell,  who  returned  to  Chi 
cago  as  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  appointw 
assistant  advertising  manager  n> 
1932  and  was  named  head  of 
the  department  in  March.  193‘ 
Mr.  McKittrick  has  served  ^ 
assistant  manager  since  April 
1945. 
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Rita,  Aly  Wed 
IVith  Benefit 
Of  Publicity 

Coverage  of  the  Rita  Hay- 
vorth-Aly  Khan  nuptials  ran 
be  gamut  from  Khan  to  Cannes, 
tom  Page  One  screamers  to 
food  Page  fillers,  from  wise¬ 
cracking  headlines  to  this  pun: 
■.\ly  Khan  have  Rita.’’ 

A  contingent  of  100  newsmen 
oncentrated  on  the  French  vil- 
hge  where  the  screen  star  and 
be  fabulous  Moslem  prince 
vere  to  be  wed  by  a  Commu- 
rist  ma.vor.  and  things  really 
began  to  warm  up  when  the 
bride  -  to  -  be  announced  her 
choice  of  wedding  apparel.  The 
Hew  York  News  rose  to  the  oc¬ 
casion:  “Rita  Settles  On  Bridal 
Gown.  But  Negligee's  Still  Up  in 
the  Air.” 

For  a  week  before  the  cere¬ 
mony,  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  played  around  with  the 
stories.  The  New  York  Mirror 
reported  one  development : 
"th-ince  Aly  to  Be  Boss  of  House 
-It  Says  Here.”  Then,  another 
day,  the  New  York  Sun  head¬ 
line  colorfully  recited:  "Red 
Ifayor  Cuts  Red  Tape.  Rita's 
Rites  to  Be  on  Time" 

The  New  York  Compass  didn't 
get  too  excited  over  the  whole 
affair,  its  wedding  day  story 
being  from  Hollywood,  under 
the  headline:  “Aly  Khan's 
Rita:  Portrait  of  a  Cinderella 
Girl."  The  New  York  World- 
Telegram  related:  “Aly  Hunts 
Modest  $25,000  Yacht”  and.  on 
May  27.  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  sedately  announced: 
Rita  Hayworth  to  Be  Married 
tc  Aly  Khan  Today.  " 

The  HT's  reserve  was  matched 
only  by  that  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  carried  a  story 
and  picture  of  the  wedding  on 
page  10.  May  28.  The  headline: 
^ita  Hayworth  and  Aly  Khan 
Wed  in  a  Village  in  Southern 
France." 

On  the  previous  night,  the 
Veu!  York  Journal- American 
featured  three  pages  of  pictures 
and  a  red  banner  line;  “Ali 
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Takes  Rita  As  Bride. "  Louella 
Par.sons,  Hearst  star,  was  listed 
a.*-  the  only  corre.spondent  to  at¬ 
tend  the  wedding  as  an  invited 
guest. 

From  London,  the  New  York 
Post  Home  News  received  Elsa 
Maxwell's  story  which  started 
out:  "The  first  thing  that  Rita 
Hayworth  and  the  Aly  Khan  did 
after  their  wedding  today  in 
France  was  to  call  me  here. 
After  all.  it  was  I  who  intro¬ 
duced  them.” 

By  week's  end.  the  honey¬ 
moon  story  was  “inside  page" 
stuff,  except  for  the  Journal 
American  which  was  running  a 
serialized  “Cinderella  Princess 
— Life  Story  of  Rita  Hayworth," 
'oy  Miss  Parsons. 

INS  reported  from  Cannes 
that  Aly  “beat  three  photog 
raphers.  including  a  woman, 
w'hen  they  tried  to  take  pic¬ 
tures'  of  the  couple's  departure 
from  the  Chateau  de  I'Horizon. 

Naming  the  “victims”  as  Jac¬ 
ques  Levy  of  AP.  and  Germaine 
Traverse  of  INP  and  an  assis¬ 
tant.  the  INS  story  said  Aly 
shouted:  “You  annoy  me!  Get 
out!  You're  a  bunch  of  bores!” 
As  he  drove  off.  he  yelled: 
"You  can  get  a  good  photograph 
of  the  exhaust  pipe  of  my  car.” 

Newsprint  Price 
Cut  Is  Discussed 

Talk  of  lower  newsprint 
prices  was  in  the  air  this  week, 
and  the  ANPA  Newsprint  Bul¬ 
letin  for  June  2  took  cognizance 
of  some  of  the  published  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
quoted  a  “paper  industry  lead¬ 
er”  in  Canada  as  saying:  “The 
big  question  is  whether  we  can 
get  our  American  contracts  re¬ 
newed  without  having  to  take  a 
cut  ” 

Scandinavian  manufacturers  re¬ 
duced  their  prices  to  newsprint 
customers  in  England  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $30  a  ton,  and  a 
New  York  City  broker  offered 
370  tons  of  Austrian  newsprint 
(32-pound,  66-inch  rolls  1  at  $85 
a  ton  f.o.b.  buyer's  plant. 


Hal  Donahey 
Dies;  Famous 
As  Cartoonist 

Cleveland.  O. — Jame.s  Harri¬ 
son  ( Hal )  Donahey,  74.  one  of 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  paid  editorial  cartoonists  in 
the  country,  died  here  June  1. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's 
noted  staffer — since  1900 — had 
been  ill  for  some  time  with 
asthma  and  heart  trouble. 

A  native  of  West  Chester.  O.. 
Mr.  Donahey  was  a  brother  of 
the  late  A.  (Vic)  Donahey, 
Ohio  Governor  and  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor.  Another  brother,  William, 
is  a  Chicago  Tribune  artist.  His 
output  of  editorial  cartoons  was 
estimated  as  close  to  20,000. 
Rarely  has  the  Plain  Dealer 
gone  to  press  without  one  on 
Page  One. 

Some  20  years  ago,  Mr.  Dona¬ 
hey  wrote  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
career.  In  it.  he  said: 

“I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman,  an  editor  or  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  but  found  myself  working 
on  a  railroad.  My  train  career 
terminated  out  in  Indiana  at  an 
open  switch. 

“At  20  I  was  a  printer,  but 
wanted  to  be  an  artist.  This 
led  to  the  city,  and  art  school, 
where  I  studied  painting  and 
sculpture.  One  day,  not  having 
the  price  for  the  drayman,  1 
had  to  wheel  my  newly  modeled 
plaster  Venus  home  in  a  bor¬ 
rowed  baby  carriage. 

“So  finding  the  life  of  an  ar¬ 
tist  and  sculptor  so  closely  affi¬ 
liated  with  want  and  hunger.  1 
decided  to  become  a  cartoonist, 
soon  learning  that  if  I  could  hit 
myself  on  the  head  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  make  people  laugh,  it 
was  far  better  for  my  material 
welfare  than  knowing  all  about 
artistic  anatomy  or  the  last  word 
of  the  moral,  physical  and  finan¬ 
cial  situation  in  my  congre.s- 
sional  district. 

“There  has  always  been  a  zest 
to  the  making  of  picture  stories 
of  human  endeavor,  exposing 
sham  and  pretense  and  lending 


a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
need  help.  There  is  pleasure  in 
sympathizing  with  the  family, 
and  proclaiming  the  event  on 
the  first  page,  when  the  baby 
cuts  a  new  tooth. 

“Most  of  the  cartoon  pictures 
were  made,  not  with  a  club,  but 
with  gentle  humor,  and  some¬ 
times  I  get  a  wee  chuckle  out 
of  the  drawings  myself. 

“If  I  had  been  a  lawyer, 
statesman,  railroad  president  or 
sculptor,  I  would  have  been  so 
seriously  occupied.  I  would  not 
have  had  time  to  have,  now 
and  then,  a  good  laugh  at  my¬ 
self.  neither  would  I  have  had 
my  early  training  at  the  knock¬ 
outs.  council  meetings,  horse 
races,  charity  drives,  police 
courts  or  party  gatherings,  the 
ball  games,  operas,  banquets, 
weddings  or  the  last  sixteen  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions.  Im¬ 
agine  the  lawyer,  statesman  or 
railroad  president  covering  riots, 
chicken  fights,  and  wre.stling.” 

■ 

Bill  Hoiimcm  Dies; 
Tennessee's  'Dean' 

Nashville,  Tenn. — W.  P.  Hoff¬ 
man.  69-year  old  dean  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  newspaper  reporters  and 
member  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
staff  almost  a  half-century,  died 
May  30  in  a  Nashville  hospital. 

Bill  Hoffman  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  w'ith  the  Banner  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  1904.  as  a  cub  reporter. 
He  once  interviewed  President 
William  Howard  Taft  at  the 
Hermitage  Hotel  while  Mr.  Taft 
was  in  his  BVDs. 

Mr.  Hoffman  never  wanted  to 
be  an  editor,  and  as  for  retire¬ 
ment  in  his  advanced  years,  he 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  He  was 
known  as  the  "walking  encyclo¬ 
pedia."  FLshing  was  his  hobby. 
■ 

Gannett  at  Desk 

Rochester.  N.  Y. — Frank  Gan¬ 
nett  has  returned  to  his  desk  as 
head  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  after  an  absence  of  10 
months.  He  suffered  a  slight 
stroke  last  August.  He  said  he 
plans  to  be  in  his  office  regu¬ 
larly  “for  part  of  each  day  but 
still  enough  to  keep  a  hand  in.” 
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Mediator  Seeks 
Accord  Between 
Bell  and  Guild 

J.  R.  Mandelbaum  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  conferred  separately  this 
week  with  the  management  of 
the  Bell  Syndicate  and  with  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  in  an  effort  to  set¬ 
tle  a  walk-out  involving  the 
Guild  unit's  first  contract. 

Forty-nine  members  of  the 
guild  went  out  on  strike  against 
Bell  and  three  associated  com¬ 
panies  on  May  16.  A  skeleton 
force  has  continued  service  to 
clients  of  Bell,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Features  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers. 

Management  s  failure  to  agree 
on  the  questions  of  job  security, 
union  security  and  the  check¬ 
off,  which  was  the  springboard 
Tor  the  strike,  is  still  the  major 
issue,  and  job  classifications  and 
salary  still  await  full  discussion. 

Recent  developments  include 
a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  Rex  Lardner  that  he 
has  discontinued  his  crossword 
puzzles  for  Bell  due  to  the 
strike.  Mr.  Lardner.  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Ring  Lardner  and  a 
reporter  for  The  New  Yorker’s 
Talk  of  the  Town  section,  had 
furnished  puzzles  for  Bell  since 
1945  as  an  independent  contrac¬ 
tor.  The  syndicate  said  a  re¬ 
placement  for  Mr.  Lardner  had 
been  obtained  and  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzles  were  continuing. 

Jack  L.  Forcum,  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  find.) 
Star  and  author  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  ‘'Hobbyist's  Workshop.” 
has  informed  the  guild  he  will 
by-pass  the  syndicate  beginning 
with  the  release  of  July  3,  and 
will  furnish  copy  and  illustra¬ 
tions  direct  to  clients  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice. 

Asked  for  comment  on  Mr. 
Forcum's  action,  a  Bell  official 
said  Mr.  Forcum  and  several 
other  authors  were  mailing  their 
copy  direct  “as  a  courtesy  to 
Bell  and  to  help  out  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  mailing  situation.” 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle, 
due  to  a  clause  in  its  guild  con¬ 
tract.  is  having  no  guildsmen 
handle  the  two  Bell  features  it 
uses. 

"The  Fresno  (Calif.)  Labor 
Citizen,  labor  weekly,  cancelled 
all  Bell  material  in  its  columns 
as  of  May  28,  with  the  exception 
of  Drew  Pearson's  columns.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News  had  discontinued 
three  features  due  to  the  strike. 

A  picket  line  has  formed  at 
regular  intervals  in  front  of  the 
Times  Building,  where  the  syn¬ 
dicate  _  has  offices,  and  Wednes¬ 
day  night  the  guild  featured  a 
"by-line  picket  line.”  Those 
picketing  included  Lewis  Gan¬ 
nett.  book  critic  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Labor 
Columnist  Victor  Riesel. 

■ 

New  Type  Style  Book 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Journal 
has  prepared  and  printed  the 
fourth  edition  of  its  type  style 
book,  arranged  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ray  White. 


Lift.  D.  Degree 
For  Mrs.  Reid 

Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Inc.,  received  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Let-  — 

ters  this  week 
at  Columbia 
University. 

The  citation: 

“A  I  u  m  n  a  of 
Barnard  C  o  1  - 
lege:  champion 
of  women's  suf¬ 
frage  and  of  wo¬ 
rn  e  n  '  s  educa¬ 
tion;  inheritor 
of  journalistic 
r  e  s  p  o  nf  ibility  Mrs.  Reid 

who.  with  her 

husband  broadened  and  made 
more  articulate  that  responsi¬ 
bility.  and  now.  with  her  son. 
continues  that  fine  tradition; 
alert,  staunch  citizen  and  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  American  way  of 
life;  realistic  and  philanthropic, 
sagacious  and  kindly;  the  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  well-educated  Amer¬ 
ican  woman.” 

Lorain  Journal 
Records  Sought 
In  U.  S.  Probe 

Lorain,  O. — In  a  series  of 
stories  and  editorials,  the  Lorain 
Journal  disclosed  this  week  that 
federal  agents  had  been  prying 
into  the  newspaper's  affairs. 

Victor  H.  Kramer,  assistant 
chief  of  the  trial  section,  Anti- 
Trust  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  was  quoted  as  telling 
Publisher  S.  A.  Horvitz  that  he 
wanted  to  see  all  of  the  records 
of  the  Lorain  Journal  and  of  the 
associated  Mansfield  (O. )  News- 
Journal.  No  formal  demand  to 
produce  the  records  was  made. 

The  newspapers  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  recently  in  a  bid  for  a 
radio  station  license. 

*  4>  « 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Kramer 
explained  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
through  the  Justice  Department 
information  office,  that  the  Lo¬ 
rain  matter  “is  simply  an  Anti- 
Trust  Division  investigation  in 
which  the  newspaper's  editorial 
attitude  toward  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  or 
any  other  federal  agency  or 
issue  is  not  involved.” 

The  Lorain  publisher  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “disappointed"  at  his 
failure  to  receive  a  radio  station 
permit  and  “allegedly  attempt¬ 
ed  to  restrain  competition  by 
notifying  advertisers  that  if  they 
purchased  radio  time  they 
couldn't  purchase  space  in  his 
paper.” 

■ 

New  Awards  Set  Up 

Freedoms  Foundation.  Inc., 
has  been  formed  to  make  an¬ 
nual  awards  for  editorials,  ar¬ 
ticles,  etc.,  which  contribute  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  Don  Beld- 
ing,  chairman  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  agency,  is  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation,  which 
will  have  its  headquarters  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 


Chi.  News  Bares 
Fees  Paid  to 
Just  Brothers 

Chicago — Two  sons  of  Frank 
H.  Just,  publisher  of  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  both  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  the  paper,  were 
charged  this  week  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  $51,420  as  investigators 
in  Lake  County  Court  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  cases  in  the  last  seven 
years. 

The  News  revealed  that  F. 
Ward  Just,  News-Sun  business 
manager,  was  paid  $15,525  for 
work  as  an  investigator  in  seven 
estate  cases.  and  that  his 
brother.  William,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  received  $35,895  in  fees 
for  16  cases. 

“The  money  was  part  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
paid  out  in  'investigator'  fees 
during  that  period  to  Republi¬ 
can  politicians  and  their  rela¬ 
tives,”  stated  Jack  Mabley,  News 
reporter. 

Ward  Just,  speaking  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  brother,  issued  the 
following  statement: 

“We  acted  as  appraisers  in 
several  estate  matters  for  the 
attorney  general's  office.  All  of 
the  transactions  are  a  matter  of 
court  record.  We  gather  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  story 
that  they  infer  the  appraisals 
were  received  because  we  are 
newspapermen.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  have  been  close 
friends  of  former  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Barrett  for  more 
than  20  years. 

“In  the  administration  preced¬ 
ing  Barrett,  there  had  been 
charges  of  fee  splitting  and  co¬ 
ercion  of  heirs.  He  pledged  to 
stop  this  practice  and  he  made 
good  this  pledge. 

“We  suppose  the  purpose  of 
the  Daily  News  story  is  to  infer 
that  we  received  the  appraisals 
in  return  for  political  support 
of  the  News-Sun. 

“Our  newspaper  was  no  more 
obligated  to  Barrett’s  office  than 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  or  any 
other  newspaper,  is  obligated  to 
support  the  policies  of  the  State 
Department  because  their  cor¬ 
respondents  are  frequently  fer¬ 
ried  free  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe  at  government  expense.” 

The  News-Sun  published  the 
charges  against  the  Just  broth¬ 
ers.  with  their  statement,  on 
page  one. 

■ 

TV  Bows  in  Indiana 
With  Race  Coverage 

Indianapolis.  Ind.  —  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  3,000  cen¬ 
tral  Indianans  saw  the  Memorial 
Day  Race  at  the  Indianapolis 
Speedway  in  the  ease  and  com 
fort  of  their  living  rooms.  It 
marked  the  state's  television 
premiere  on  WFBM-TV. 

Harry  M.  Bitner,  Jr.,  WFBM 
and  WTBM-TV  'general  mana¬ 
ger,  expressed  complete  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  fiist  day's  op¬ 
eration  of  the  new  television 
transmitters.  The  telecast  was 
said  to  be  the  longest  “remote 
control”  sporting  event  and  the 
longest  inaugural  program  ever 
televised. 


McKinney  Dooley 

Hoyt  Promotes 
McKinney  and 
Dooley  on  Post 

Denver,  Col. — Promotions  and 
new  responsibilities  for  two  edi¬ 
torial  executives  of  the  Denver 
Post  were  announced  this  week 
by  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Advancements  went  to  Alexis 
McKinney,  managing  editor 
and  Ed  Dooley,  executive  news 
editor. 

Mr.  McKinney  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publish¬ 
er.  and  Mr.  Dooley  takes  over 
as  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hoyt  said  Mts.  McKin 
ney's  responsibilities,  in  addi 
tion  to  those  of  top  level  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  publisher,  will  be 
to  direct  and  co-ordinate  all 
promotional  efforts  of  the  edi 
torial.  advertising,  circulation 
and  promotion  departments. 

The  promotions  constitute  the 
first  major  change  in  Mr.  Hoyt's 
editorial  staff  since  May  1 
1947.  when  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  was  revised  and  modern¬ 
ized  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
coverage  of  the  13-state  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire.  They  were 
in  preparation  for  the  Post's 
expansion  program  which  will 
20  into  effect  when  the  paper 
moves  to  its  huge  plant  now 
rearing  completion. 

Mr.  McKinney  joined  the 
Post  staff  in  1942  as  a  reporter 
after  having  published  a  week¬ 
ly  paper  in  Rocky  Ford.  Col., 
serving  as  city  editor  of  the 
Pueblo  ( Colo. )  Chieftain,  and 
editor  of  the  Alamosa  (Colo.) 
Daily  Courier.  He  left  the 
Post  for  a  little  over  a  year  to 
I'-ork  on  public  relctlons  with 
tne  bureau  of  reclamation  in 
1945-46. 

He  returned  two  months  after 
Mr.  Hoyt  took  over  the  Post 
helm. 

Mr.  Dooley  came  to  the  Post 
as  a  reporter  in  1946  from  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  of  which 
Mr.  Hoyt  was  publisher  before 
coming  to  the  Denver  Post  in 
February,  1946. 

■ 

Selling  Sailing 

Theme  for  the  coming  promo¬ 
tion  of  National  Distillers'  Hifi 
and  Hill,  “whiskey  at  its  best,” 
centers  around  nautical  life— 
“sailing  at  its  best.”  Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  ties  in  with  pro¬ 
motion  pieces  on  famous  sailing 
races.  Cities  in  156  key  markets 
will  carry  ads  of  100,  200,  400. 
and  600  lines  in  179  newspapers 
Agency  is  Lawrence  Fertig  « 
Co.,  Inc. 
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New  Post  HN  Formula: 
Liberal  and  Lively 

By  Doris  Willens 


New  York  City  is  New  Deal 
in  its  voting  habits,  but  not  in 
its  reading  habits. 

The  anomaly  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained,  James  A.  Wechsler,  new 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post 
Home  News,  believes.  You’ve 
got  to  give  your  readers  Rita 
Hayworth  along  with  Gerhardt 
Eisler.  Human  interest  with  so¬ 
cial  significance. 

Since  their  new  appointments 
were  announced  last  week.  Mr. 
Wechsler,  Paul  Sann,  executive 
ditor,  and  Henry  Moscow,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  have  been  knee- 
deep  in  conferences  with  Pub¬ 
lisher  Dorothy  Schiff,  shuffling 
pages  and  columnists,  working 
out  their  formula. 

More  Columnists 
Thus  far  they  have  signed 
three  new  columnists — Doris 
rieeson,  Lowell  Mellett  and 
Hurray  Kempton,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  Victor  Riesel,  syndi- 
:ated  labor  columnist.  The  paper 
ilready  has  a  dozen  columns, 
rhey  have  closed  their  Wash- 
ngton  bureau  and  will  drop  the 
Washington  Memo"  column  in 
iavor  of  a  PHN  "Washington 
^ire"  page,  which  will  feature 
\ILss  Fleeson.  Mr.  Mellett  and 
Vlarquis  Childs. 

Mr.  Kempton  and  Sylvia  Por- 
er's  business  column  will  be 
ieatured  on  a  combined  labor- 
jusiness  page.  Herblock’s  car 
oons.  previously  used  only  on 
Saturdays,  will  appear  three 
days  a  week,  probably  on  the 
lews  pages.  The  women’s  de¬ 
partment  is  being  expanded,  and 
a  project  for  foreign  news  cov¬ 
erage  is  under  way.  Associated 
Press  Wirephotos  w'ere  pur¬ 
chased  this  week. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  job."  the  33- 
rear-old  Mr.  Wechsler  said. 
The  three  or  four  guys  in 

charge  are  all  working  news 
papermen  who  know  and  re¬ 

spect  each  other  and  have  ideas 
about  how  to  put  out  a  good 
and  liberal  newspaper." 

Mr.  Wechsler.  Mr.  Sann,  34. 

and  Mr.  Moscow,  44,  came  up 
from  the  ranks  at  the  Post 

Home  News.  Mr.  Wechsler  had 
been  Washington  correspondent 
since  1946.  Mr.  Sann.  city  edi¬ 
tor  since  March.  1948.  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  a  rewriteman.  as 
sLstant  city  editor,  night  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  of 
the  old  Bronx  Home  News.  Mr. 
Moscow  had  been  on  rewrite. 
He  was  once  news  editor  of  tlie 
Xew  York  World  Telegram. 

New  M.E.  Quit 
Their  appointments  ended  a 
long  period  of  change  and  un¬ 
rest  at  the  paper.  Mrs.  Schiff 
made  her  husband.  Ted  O. 
Thackrey.  sole  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  early  this  year.  He  was 
asked  to  resign  later,  and  Mrs. 
Schiff  resumed  her  maiden  name 
and  the  role  of  publisher. 

George  L.  Cassidy,  who  had 
been  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  in  charge  of  labor  re¬ 
lations.  was  named  managing 


editor,  and  resigned  two  weeks 
later  in  a  dispute  with  Mr.-s. 
Schiff  over  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  a  managing  ed’tor. 

During  Mr.  Thackrey ’.s  reign, 
a  Newspaper  Guild  strike  at  the 
PHN  was  threatened  when  man¬ 
agement  announced  a  proposed 
payroll  cut  of  $10,000  a  week. 
Severance  pay  was  given  tc  43 
employes  who  resigned,  but 
management  insisted  the  eili- 
torial  department  was  still  over¬ 
staffed  and  had  to  he  cut. 

Before  Mr.  Cassidy  s  appoint¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Schiff  asked  Mr. 
Moscow  to  become  managing 
editor.  At  that  time,  however, 
she  told  him  at  least  11  more 
editorial  employes  would  have 
to  go.  Mr.  Moscow,  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  said  he  would  be  on  the 
picket  line  if  anyone  ,\3s  fired, 
and  turned  the  post  down. 

Since  then,  however  several 
editorial  employes  left  to  join 
Mr.  Thackrey’s  new  paper,  the 
Compass,  and  Mary  McClimg. 
business  manager  of  tne  Post 
Home  News,  told  E  &  P  th.it  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  are  still  under 
way  with  the  Guild  and  there 
has  been  no  further  talk  o:  fir¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Moscow  submitted  his 
resignation  to  the  Guild  this 
week,  as  he  is  now  oui  of  its 
jurisdiction,  though  not  out  of 
sympathy.  On  June  1,  Mr.  Mos¬ 
cow  marched  in  the  lino  that 
picketed  the  Bell  Syndicate  of¬ 
fices  in  the  New  "York  Times 
Building.  carrying  a  sign: 
“Henry  Moscow,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  Home  New.s. 
supports  the  Bell  Syndicate 
strike.  ”  Behind  him  marched 
his  brother.  Warren  Moscow. 
New  York  Times  reporter,  with 
nis  own  .sign. 

Mr.  V/echsler.  too.  ha.s  been 
a  strong  Guildsman.  and  until 
he  was  named  PHN  editor,  had 
written  a  "Washington  Round¬ 
up"  column  for  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter. 

Anti-Leit  Liberals 

Both  Mr.  Wechsler  and  Mr. 
Moscow  are  known  for  their 
strong  anti-Communist  stand, 
though  Mr.  Wechsler  at  o.ie 
time  was  considered  a  left¬ 
winger.  He  received  his  bach¬ 
elor  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  where  he  edited  The 
Spectator.  After  graduation,  he 
was  editor  of  the  Student  Advo¬ 
cate.  publication  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Students  Union,  a  pre-war 
left-wing  youth  organization. 

He  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  Nation  in  1937,  and  in  1940 
joined  PM  as  assistant  labor 
editor.  He  worked  up  to  the 
post  of  national  affairs  editor 
and  Washington  bureau  chief, 
took  time  out  to  work  for  the 
Army’s  decartelization  program 
in  Germany,  returned  to  PM  in 
1946  and  then  quit  in  protest, 
charging  the  paper  was  Commu¬ 
nist  dominated. 

He  is  the  author  of  three 
books,  including  a  biography 
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of  John  L.  Lewis  entitled  "La¬ 
bor  Baron." 

In  his  first  editorial  as  nevv 
editor  of  the  PHN,  Mr.  Wechsler 
wrote; 

"All  of  us  are  newspaper 
people  who  respect  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  our  craft;  and  all  of 
us  regard  ourselves  as  inde¬ 
pendent  liberals  with  strong 
convictions  about  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  to  live  in. 
What  we  have  come  up  with  is 
the  deep  belief  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  our  craft  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  ,  our  social 
idealism.  .  .  . 

"It  was  said  long  ago  that  the 
function  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
'comfort  the  afflicted  and  to 
afflict  the  comfortable.’  Too 
many  newspapers  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  words  or  grown  so  fat 
and  comfortable  themselves  that 
they  view  the  phrase  as  'nflam 
matory.  We  like  it  and  we 
propose  to  remember  it,  not 
because  we  regard  success  as 
subversive  but  because  succe.ss 
too  often  means  the  complacent 
loss  of  conscience.  .  .  . 

"It  has  often  seemed  as  if 
liberal  journalism  must  be  dull 
journalism  on  the  theory  that 
any  interest  in  the  voiiety  of 
human  experience  is  somcnow 
irreverent  or  irresponsi'a'c-.  We 
don’t  accept  this  grim  view.  .  .  . 
We  know  that  all  of  you  will 
not  agree  with  us  all  of  the 
tin.e.  but  we  vow  that  yea  will 
never  be  bored." 

In  carrying  the  formula  out. 
Mr.  Moscow  has  instituted  a 
P'lity  of  bigger  display  of  pic 
tures  ("they  had  been  like  pi  s- 
tage  stamps")  and  more  human 
interest  stories  (  “we  were  wed 
ed  to  Palestine  before"). 

Their  goal  is  "lots  more  read¬ 
ers." 

Ceiling  Unlimited 

‘  This  is  a  New  Deal  towm  and 
we  are  the  New  Deal  news¬ 
paper.  We  re  not  a  little  voice 
crying  in  a  dark  wilderness. 
There  should  be  no  ceiling  to 
our  potential  readership."  s.aid 
Mr.  Wechsler.  Last  ABC  figure, 
in  September,  1948.  on  the  PHN 
circulation  was  367.552. 

Other  changes  in  the  PHN 
lineup  include:  James  F.  Gra¬ 
ham.  boosted  from  assistant  city 
editor  to  city  editor:  Jay  Nelson 
Tuck,  rewriteman  and  chair 
man  of  the  Post  Guild  unit,  now- 
night  city  editor;  Charles  “Van 
Devander.  head  of  the  W’ash- 
ington  bureau,  now  national  af¬ 
fairs  correspondent;  and  Oliver 
Pilat.  editor  of  the  labor  page, 
now  general  assignment. 

Mrs.  Schiff  sai-J,  when  an¬ 
nouncing  the  appointments: 

"I  am  confident  that  after  an 
inevitable  period  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  experimentation  we 
have  found  the  team  that  will 
make  this  newspaper  more  read 
able  than  ever  before  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  its  voice 
in  the  cause  of  independent  lib¬ 
eralism  to  which  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  in  this  city  are 
devoted” 

Mr.  Wechsler  said  Mrs.  Schiff. 
who  all  but  stepped  out  of  the 
picture  while  Mr.  Thackrey  was 
at  the  helm,  is  “very  active”  in 
all  policy  decisions  and  is  work 
ing  long  hours  at  the  paper.  Ru¬ 
mors  that  she  would  sell  the 
afternoon  daily  have  ceased. 


James  A.  Wechsler 


Trial  Will  Air 
Forrestal  Case, 
Pearson  Says 

Drew  Pearson.  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  .said  this  week 
his  libel  suit  against  Westbrook 
Pegler.  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  would  disclaje 
the  factors  in  the  late  James  V. 
Forrestal’s  life  that  made  him 
unhappy. 

■“Unfortunately,"  said  Mr. 
Pearson,  “  it  was  not  criticism 
by  the  press  which  caused  Jim 
Forrestal  to  conclude  that  his 
life  was  no  longer  worth  living. 
“There  were  other  factors.  .  .  . 
The  evidence  will  be  fairly  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  what  they  were." 

Bell  distributed  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Pearson  answering 
“  some  of  the  unfair  allegations 
made  against  him  by  Westbrook 
Pegler."  and  said  some  editors 
used  it  in  "Letters"  columns. 

•Mr.  Pegler  has  been  an¬ 
swered  by  me  in  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  he  understands — a  libel 
suit."  began  Mr.  Pearson’s  state¬ 
ment.  He  served  notice  of  a 
suit  for  $250,000  against  Mr 
Pegler  and  KFS  last  week. 
( E  &  P.  May  28.  page  5. ) 

Mr.  Pearson  contended  that 
Mr.  Forrestal  had  “  a  relatively 
good  press”  and  he  defended 
the  right  of  the  press  to  criti¬ 
cize  public  officials. 

"If  we  are  to  withhold  criti 
cism.  of  a  man  oecause  of  pos¬ 
sible  illness  or  danger  to  his 
life."  he  said,  "then  congres¬ 
sional  investigations,  a  free 
press,  and  our  entire  system  of 
government  by  checlrs  and  bal¬ 
ances  becomes  difficult.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Pegler’s  charges,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Pearson,  wei-e  “’aimed 
to  make  his  readers  oelieve  that 
my  criticism  of  the  late  James 
Forrestal  largely  contributed  to 
his  death.’ 

"In  the  end."  Mr.  Pe.irson 
i.c’dtd.  “it  may  be  found  that 
Mr.  Forrestal’s  friends  had 
more  to  do  with  his  death  than 
his  critics." 

■ 

In  Ne'w  Plant 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  —  The 
Leavenworth  Times  went  to 
press  May  27  in  its  new  build¬ 
ing.  For  several  days  the 
paper  was  printed  in  the  plant 
of  the  Lawrence  Journal  World. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Demand  for  Ad  Color 
Tops  Dailies’  Capacity 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

Newspaper  Color,  a  live  sub¬ 
ject  in  formal  and  informal  dis¬ 
cussions  by  advertisers  in  recent 
years,  became  a  matter  of  out¬ 
standing  practical  interest  in 
1948.  an  Editor  &  Publisher  sur¬ 
vey  of  advertisers’  color  de¬ 
mands  on  newspapers  discloses. 

Basing  their  replies  on  their 
own  experiences  of  last  year, 
88'"  of  the  newspapers  replying 
to  a  questionnaire  said  yes.  they 
found  "an  increasing  interest  in 
color  in  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising." 

Much  Linage  Turned  Down 
Broken  down  into  general  and 
retail  classifications,  growth  in 
interest  was  described  as  equal¬ 
ly  prevalent  for  both:  74'.  of 
the  replying  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  gains  in  each  case. 

How  this  increased  demand 
affected  color  linage  was.  how¬ 
ever.  another  matter.  While 
many  of  the  312  newspapers  re¬ 
paying  to  the  questionnaire  re¬ 
ported  impressive  gains  in  lin¬ 
age.  a  majority  ( chiefly  the 
smaller  newspapers)  noted 
minor  gains,  no  gains  or  even 
decreases.  The  reason,  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  cases:  limited  capac¬ 
ity. 

A  few  newspapers,  in  fact, 
which  had  carried  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  1947  cut  it  out  com¬ 
pletely  last  year  because  of  in¬ 
ability  to  handle  the  linage  of¬ 
fered. 

T.vpical  replies  on  this  score 
were: 

“Using  our  one  color  fountain 
strictl.v  for  promotion  and  news 
headings.  We  have  held  off  of¬ 
fering  it  to  advertisers  due  to 
the  newsprint  shortage”  (color 
often  requiring  the  printing  of 
additional  pages). 

“We  don’t  push  it.  due  large¬ 
ly  to  our  inadequate  facilities.” 

“We  have  not  encouraged  the 
use  of  color  because  of  extra 
work  and  cost  involved.” 

“We  are  w'aiting  for  acces¬ 
sories  which  will  enable  us  to 
use  color.” 

From  a  West  Coast  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper:  "The  color  we 
have  printexi  in  the  past  year 
has  been  of  negligible  quantity 
due  to  our  inability  to  print  it 
and  still  get  our  paper  out." 

"We  are  not  ‘selling’  color,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  particularly 
equipped  to  print  it.  But  we  are 
servicing  those  who  particularly 
wish  it.” 

"No  effort  to  push  color  for 
the  past  year  due  to  mechanical 
limitations,  color  in  many  cases 
forcing  us  into  a  collect  run.  In 
consequence  our  color  linage 
does  not  indicate  by  an.v  means 
its  true  importance/’ 

Time.  Equipment  Are  Factors 
As  the  statements  indicate,  re¬ 
jection  of  color  linage  is  only  oc- 
casionall.v  caused  by  a  lack  of 
color  presses:  more  often  the 
.shortcomings  are  costs,  shortage 


of  press  capacity  and  accessory 
equipment,  etc. 

Some  two-thirds  of  replying 
new.spapers  reported  in  another 
part  of  the  questionnaire  that 
they  were  able  to  print  at  least 
one  color  in  addition  to  black. 
The  tally  on  this  question  was: 
one  color,  134:  two  colors,  67: 
three  colors,  62:  four  colors,  3.5. 

Twenty-seven  percent  said 
they  print  their  own  color 
comics:  7';  publish  color  maga¬ 
zine  sections:  3'/  print  roto¬ 
gravure:  2'".  print  offset  .sec¬ 
tions. 

Ten  newspapers  said  they  run 
no  color  at  all.  although  they 
have  complete  color-printing 
equipment. 

Despite  the  many  limitations 
reported,  however,  color  linage 
increases,  in  the  aggregate,  were 
impressive  in  1948  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

Run-of-paper  color  in  daily 
editions  ( including  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail)  went  up  59.16'. . 
Run-of-paper  Sunday,  by  its  na¬ 
ture  almost  entirely  local  in 
origin,  showed  an  increase  of 
78.69';.  General  advertising 
was  up  27.79'; . 

Color  linage  in  Sunda.v  maga¬ 
zines  (syndicated  sections  not 
included)  rose  42.73';. 

Morning  newspapers  reported 
a  27.82';  increase  in  r.o.p.  daily, 
evening  newspapers  .59.2';  and 
combinations  10.04';.  For  Sun¬ 
day  r.o.p.,  the  gains  in  the  va¬ 
rious  flelds  were:  morning. 
42. 47/®;  evening.  78.7';:  combi¬ 
nations,  66%. 

Strong  Gains  Noted 
While  the  growth  in  color  in¬ 
terest  was  amply  evident  in  the 
.survey  results  generally,  it  was 
more  so  among  those  newspa¬ 
pers  indicating  they  were  pro¬ 
moting  it  strongly.  Among  the 
more  spectacular  records,  taken 
at  random,  are  these: 

Milwaukee  Journal:  color  lin¬ 
age  daily:  1947.  137.802:  1948, 
588.801:  r.o.p.  Sunday:  1947. 
280.615:  1948.  425.893. 

Detroit  News:  r.o.p.  daily: 
1947,  79,604:  1948.  170.229. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Tivies- 
Union:  r.o.p,  daily:  1947,  177.- 
470:  1948.  255..558:  r.o.p.  Sunday: 
1947.  52.462:  1948,  101,000. 

New  Orleans  Item:  r.o.p. 
daily :  1947,  .325,000;  1948.  420,- 
000. 

Chicago  Tribune:  r.o.p.  daily: 
1947.  69.440:  1948.  220.720:  r.o.p. 
Sunday:  1947.  137,340:  1948. 

130.610:  “Gratic”  Magazine:  1947. 
272.440:  1948.  268.716. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post: 
r.o.p.  daily:  1947,  181,156:  1948. 
297.260. 

Cincinnati  i  O. '  Post:  r.o.p. 
dailv:  1947,  222.866:  1948.  344.- 
232. 

Cincinnati  ( O. )  Times-Star: 
r.o.p.  daily:  1947.  249.584:  1948, 
352.938. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Age- 
Herald:  r.o.p.  dail.v:  1947.  236,- 


945:  1948.  247,666:  r.o.p.  Sundav: 
1947.  94.624:  1948,  297.206. 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal: 
r.o.p.  daily:  1947,  122.797;  1948, 
190,492. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle: 
r.o.p.  daily:  1947,  162.075:  1948. 
174.460:  Sunday  magazine:  1947. 
81.900:  1948.  191.600, 

Houston  Post:  General  color 
linage:  1947.  212,769:  1948,  261,- 
460. 

Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar: 
r.o.p.  daily:  1947,  406.225:  1948. 
472,663. 

Richmond  (Va. )  Tirnes-Dis- 
patch  and  News  Leader:  r.o.p. 
dailv:  1947.  192.183:  1948.  275.- 
360. 

Louisville  (  Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times:  r.o.p.  daily: 

1947.  264.744:  1948,  299.102:  Sun¬ 
day  magazine:  1947,  226.700: 

1948.  358.665. 

Monroe  ( La. )  News-Star- 
World:  r.o.p.  daily:  1947.  75,264: 
1948.  112.896. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle:  r.o.p. 
dail.v:  1947.  172,154:  1948,  236,- 
203:  r.o.p.  Sunday:  1947.  47.381: 
1948.  84.074:  Sunday  magazine: 
1947.  16.660:  1948,  29.400. 

30.000  Lines  in  2nd  Month 
One  of  the  most  impressive 
evidences  of  advertisers'  inter¬ 
est  in  color  mounts — when  it  is 
made  available  to  them — was  in 
a  note  sent  with  the  tilled-in 
questionnaire  by  James  G. 
Merbs,  business  manager  of  the 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald. 

■'Last  month,  ”  .said  Mr.  Merbs, 
"we  plunged  into  color  ( four, 
including  black),  came  up  with 
1().(M)()  lines.  This  month  we  will 
run  about  30.000  lines.” 

The  Peninsula  Herald  started 
with  a  bang  in  more  ways  than 
linage  figures.  One  ad  came  in 
the  form  of  one-color-and-black 
mats.  The  newspaper  converted 
it  to  three  colors  and  black.  So 
pleased  was  the  advertiser  that 
he  sent  reprints  to  3,000  retail 
stores  and  to  all  salesmen. 

Another  of  the  newspaper’s 
first  efforts  started  as  a  single 
mat,  ended  up  as  a  three-color- 
and-black  ad  which  produced 
seven  colors  through  overlays. 

Pointing  up  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  some  other  newspapers,  Mr. 
Merbs  revealed  that  his  plant 
was  able  to  handle  color  virtual¬ 
ly  overnight  “because  we  have 
a  pressman  who  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  and  we  al.so  discovered 
on  the  staff  a  man  who  knew 
something  about  color  separa¬ 
tion  and  color  mixing.” 

■ 

Houston  Post  Names 
Runels  Ad  Director 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Ralph  W. 
Runels  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Houston 
Post,  and  David  R.  Haworth  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Lloyd  Gregory, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post. 

Floyd  Ross,  for  many  years 
local  display  manager,  has  been 
given  a  leave  of  absence  because  I 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Runels  will  be  in  charge  1 
of  all  advertising  for  the  Post.  | 
Mr.  Gregorj-  said.  Mr.  Runels  1 
joined  the  Post  in  1943.  1 
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Women’s  Pages  Given 
New  Mental  Makeup 

By  George  W.  Parker 


False  Report 
Penalty  Doubled 

Harrisbi’rg.  Pa.  —  Penii.syl- 
vania’ji  penal  law.s  on  false  in¬ 
formation.  as  strengthened  and 
extended  by  the  1949  Legisla¬ 
ture.  have  been  approved  b>- 
Gov.  James  H.  Duff. 

The  previous  S50(t  tine  for 
giving  false  information  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  is 
upped  to  a  maximum  of  SI. 000. 
In  addition  a  person  found 
guilty  of  spreading  false  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  sentenced  to  up 
to  one  year  in  prison. 

At  the  same  time,  the  false  in 
formation  law  was  extended  to 
include  radio,  television  and 
facsimile. 


Detroit — Things  have  changed 
‘  at  the  Detroit  News  since  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  Women’s  Section  has 
eone  through  a  face-lifting  oper¬ 
ation  that  is  causing  quite  a  stir 
among  News  readers  —  men  as 
arell  as  women. 

The  change  is  noticeable  in 
the  daily  women’s  pages,  but  it 
is  more  startlingly  seen  in  the 
Sunday  sections,  which  espe¬ 
cially  reflect  the  new  look  in 
women  s  news. 

Letters  from  Men.  Too 
Best  proof  of  the  interest  in 
;he  change  is  the  reaction  of  the 
-eaders  of  the  News,  as  reflected 
in  their  letters  complimenting 
tie  paper  on  its  new'  Women's 
SKtion.  In  the  three  months  since 
tie  News  adopted  the  new  pro- 
g-am.  the  modern  Women’s  Sec- 
tbn  and  its  very  effective  Page 
Cnes  have  brought  in  100  times 
nore  letters  than  the  total  num¬ 
ber  received  in  any  one  of  the 
13  years  preceding  the  change. 
The  complimentary  letters  are 
coming  from  men  as  well  as 
vomen,  the  men  saying  that  for 
he  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
ire  reading  the  women’s  pages 
ind  enjoying  them. 

Whereas  the  former  routine 
Society”  and  Household  Hint 
reatment  used  to  result  in  a 
lo-hum  rifling  through  the  sec- 
aon,  the  Page  Ones  now  are  real 
stoppers."  And  inside  reading 
las  also  become  more  varied 
md  generally  interesting. 

"The  News  dops  not  make  any 
claims  of  innovation.  But. 
vhereas  other  papers  made 
changes  gradually  over  a  period 
)f  years,  the  News  Women’s 
Section  threw  off  its  old  clothes 
ind  donned  its  new  dress  in  vir- 
ually  one  fell  swoop. 

Behind  this  change  is  Mary 
VIorris.  dynamic  young  woman, 
vho  became  Women’s  Editor  in 
January,  1948,  succeeding  the 
ceteran  newspaper  woman,  Flo¬ 
rence  Davies. 

Miss  Morris  had  been  a  mem- 
ner  of  the  Women’s  Depart- 
Jient  since  1934,  having  written 
(ashions  after  starting  out  her 
newspaper  career  as  a  fashion  il- 
ustrator.  Before  taking  over 
her  editor’s  job.  she  had  won  at- 
lention  through  her  reports  on 
womens  affairs  while  touring 
Europe. 

The  Difference 

Asked  what  she  thought  was 
the  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Women’s  Section. 
Miss  Morris  said; 

"The  pattern  of  the  section, 
which  the  News  and  other  new's- 
papers  followed  for  almost  50 
years,  devoted  about  70 'o  of  the 
space  and  entire  front-page  em¬ 
phasis  to  society  items  and  pic¬ 
tures.  These  amounted  to  ’per¬ 
sonals’  about  persons  whose 
number  constituted  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  this  newspaper’s,  or 
any  newspaper’s,  readership. 

"The  News’  new  Women’s  Sec¬ 
tion  has  changed  emphasis  to 
features  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  majority  of  women  readers 
because  they  have  to  do  with 
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happenings,  conditions  and  per- 
sonalities-in-the-news  which  af¬ 
fect  the  average  woman’s  own 
.ife.  her  family  and  her  home. 

"For  a  long  time  evidence 
which  proves  the  old  pattern  to 
be  an  anachronism  has  been 
piling  up  —  not  just  in  Detroit 
but  all  over  the  country. 

"Times  have  changed.  Women 
have  changed  with  them.  The 
little  homebody  who  once  got 
vicarious  excitement  out  of  read¬ 
ing  about  the  lavish  parties, 
yachts,  travels,  etc.,  of  people 
whom  she  knew  only  by  name 
no  longer  exists.  The  average 
woman  today  is  living  much  too 
fu.l  and  active  a  life  of  her 
own.’’ 

Miss  Morris  was  asked  why. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
trend  had  long  been  recognized 
by  the  world  and  by  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves,  that  the  change 
had  not  been  made  sooner  by 
papers  generally. 

"The  answer  probably  is,"  she 
said,  "that  habit  is  hard  to 
break.  That  is  undoubtedly 
why  papers  which  have  started 
to  change,  have  done  so  gradu¬ 
ally.  Few  editors  have  had  the 
courage  to  give  the  green  light 
to  complete  and  sudden  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  .50-year-old  pat¬ 
tern." 

Topics  oi  Timel-y  Appeal 

Miss  Morris  was  asked  what 
measuring  stick  was  used  in  se¬ 
lecting  features  under  the  new 
setup. 

"The  same  any  editor  uses — 
reader  interest,”  she  replied. 

Features  are  chosen  which  will 
be  the  most  thought-provoking, 
entertaining,  instructive  or  help¬ 
ful  to  the  most  people.” 

For  example,  the  Page  One 
of  a  recent  Sunday  section  used 
as  its  lead  article  one  explaining 
women’s  position  under  social 
security. 


It  bore  the  eye-catching  line. 
"Are  Women  Short-Changed  in 
Social  Security?"  The  page  car¬ 
ried  six  stories,  three  of  them 
breaking  inside.  An  interesting 
mortised  piece  of  art  featured  a 
teen  age  girl  fighting  a  oillow 
ing  parachute  on  the  ground,  il¬ 
lustrating  a  story  of  teen-age 
Civil  Air  Patrol  activities.  An¬ 
other  story'  dealt  with  "Twenty 
Portias  Meet  in  Detroit  ’ — a  good 
woman  s  angle  on  the  Sixth  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association. 

Pages  Augment  News 

Miss  Morris  keeps  the 
Womens  Section  abreast  the 
breaking  news  of  the  main  sec¬ 
tion,  seeking  out  the  special 
women’s  angles  through  which 
her  pages  can  augment  the  news 
report.  Likewise  she  has  pre¬ 
sented  stories  on  "Women  and 
the  Stock  M  a  r  k  e  t,"  "First 
Woman  Automotive  Designer,’’ 
Investigation  of  Per.sonality 
Schools."  and  "ExpKJse  of  Ped¬ 
dlers’  Rackets" — good  everyday 
subjects  which  have  won  com¬ 
pliments  from  both  men  and 
women  readers. 

She  does  not  shy  away  from 
arguments  if  the  subjects  are 
of  strong  interest.  Thus  the  story 
on  the  argument  "Sororities  vs. 
Independents  in  College  ”  stirred 
up  a  lot  of  lively  debate. 

’Personal’  Touch  Kepi 

Mi.ss  Morris  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  new  approach  of  her 
women’s  pages  did  not  mean 
that  the  News  was  looking  down 
its  nose  at  the  "Society"  news. 
She  explained: 

”W’e  think  the  tag  Personal 
News’  describes  this  material 
better  than  ‘Society  News.’  Early 
in  the  40’s  we  changed  the  name 
of  the  section  from  ’Society  Sec¬ 
tion’  to  ‘Women’s  Section.’  Un¬ 
der  our  new  setup  as  many, 
even  more,  personal  items  about 
weddings,  engagements,  etc.,  get 
into  the  paper  as  under  the  old 
arrangement.  Copy  is  simply 
more  tightly  edit^.  Wherever 
possible  it  is  given  the  news 
slant.  For  example,  we  carry- 
such  stories  as  “Mrs.  Edsel  Ford 
Baby-Sits"  or  "Brides  Encounter 


Church  Shortage." 

As  for  advertisers’  reactions 
to  the  new  style.  Miss  Morris 
said  expressions  made  to  her 
personally  had  been  comp.imen- 
tary.  Businesswise.  there  has 
not  been  enough  time  for  com¬ 
parison,  she  said.  The  ads  still 
come  in  tagged  for  placement 
"opposite  fashion  page”  or  "on 
beauty  page"  as  before.  The  in¬ 
side  pages  still  stick  pretty  much 
to  these  subjects,  but  there  again 
the  approach  is  now  newsy  in¬ 
stead  of  routine. 

Miss  Morris  operates  as  the 
head  of  a  14-woman  department. 
Ten  of  them  are  relative  new¬ 
comers  to  the  newspaper  field 
and  have  undergone  "journalism 
school"  training  under  Miss  Mor¬ 
ris’  guidance. 

Miss  Morris  is  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  her  staff,  but 
she  is  quick  to  admit  that  there 
are  many  things  to  be  learned 
in  connection  with  the  new  ap¬ 
proach. 

However,  she  was  left  quite 
happy  by  the  remarks  one 
woman  letter  writer  made.  The 
letter  read:  "Thank  you  for  giv¬ 
ing  us  something  worthwhile  on 
the  women’s  pages.  I  am  glad 
that  at  last  a  newspaper  realizes 
that  women  are  people.  That 
they  can  read  and  even  think  a 
little." 


Conierring  on  the  Women  s  Section  oi  the  Detroit  News  are  (left  to  right)  Marjorie  Elaine  Porter,  re¬ 
porter;  Margot  Downing,  society  reporter:  Doris  West,  society  reporter;  loy  Hakanson,  art  and  beauty 
writer;  Sally  Stratton,  receptionist;  Elizabeth  McGee,  fashion  writer;  Jean  Mobley,  secretary  to  the  wo¬ 
men  s  editor;  ludith  Crangle,  reporter  and  make-up;  Virginia  Palomo,  assistant  in  household  depart¬ 
ment;  Edith  Crumb,  interior  decoration  writer;  June  Hicks,  society  reporter;  Mary  Morris,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor;  Kay  Kopera.  household  writer;  and  Gay  Bartlett,  assistant  women's  editor. 
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CAM  Meeting 
Will  Feature 


^Ite  f-^roetz  .^wartl 

She  Would  Rather 
Run  for  Congress 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Mrs,  Ei.izabeth  Eyerly.  a  red¬ 
head  who  wears  a  charm  brace¬ 
let  that  jingles  like  a  Good 
Humor  bell  when  she  flutters 
her  arm.  is  a  title  holder. 

She  is  vicepresident,  art  di¬ 
rector.  account  executive  and  a 
director  of  Botsford.  Constantine 
&  Gardner,  in  Manhattan.  The 
agency's  headquarters  are  in 
San  Francisco.  She  also  holds 
title  to  the  1946  and  the  1948 
Erma  Proetz  awards  “for  the 
most  outstanding  creative  ad¬ 
vertising  produced  by  a 
woman."  • 

This  annual  award,  now  in 
it.^  fifth  year,  is  sponsored  b.v 
The  Women’s  Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Erma  Proetz. 
formerly  of  the  Gardner  agency 
in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  considered 
one  of  advertising's  most  promi 
nent  women.  The  award  con¬ 
sists  of  $100  and  a  plaque. 

'It's  Pretty  Nice' 

"I  think  it’s  pretty  nice  that 
I  won  it."  Mrs.  Eyerly  said,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the 
jingle-jangle  bracelet.  “I  felt 
very  happy." 

Her  large  green  eyes  fluttered 
and  her  hands  fluttered  and  she 
picked  up  objects  on  her  desk 
and  put  them  down  and  she 
said,  please,  please,  please — do 
be  careful  what  you  write, 
young  man. 

Mrs.  Eyerly  said  she  was  so 
nervous  about  being  interviewed 
that — well,  it  was  her  birthday 
and  all  and  she  didn't  want  to 
be  upset  and — (more  fluttering  i. 

Now.  Mrs.  Eyerly.  r-e-1  a-x. 
Take  a  deep  breath.  We  ll  just 
say  that  you  are  a  very  modest 
pi  and  no  one  should  get  the 
idea  you’re  seeking  publicity. 
Is  that  all  right? 

She  nodded  it  was. 

And  now.  Mrs.  Eyerly.  why 
were  you  so  happy  to  win  this 
award? 

“The  reason  is  that  Erma 
Proetz  turned  the  tide  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  women.  I  don’t 
think  anyone’s  ever  approached 
her.  including  manv  men  in  the 
field." 

One-Woman  Show 

The  multiple-titled  advertising 
executive  handies  all  of  the  gay 
Jantzen  consu.T.er  advertising. 

It’s  pretty  much  of  a  one- 
woman  operation  with  Mrs. 
Eyerly.  She  opened  her  Empire 
State  Building  olTice  four  years 
ago  and  now  works  with  four 
women  assistants.  She  has 
traveled  over  most  of  the  world, 
says  she  is  a  graduate  of  several 
colleges  (“but  I  won’t  tell  you 
when — it  will  date  me”),  once 
was  secretary  to  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

She  has  been  corset  editor  on 
a  woman’s  magazine,  understudy 
to  a  suit  buyer  in  Boston  and 
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advertising  manager  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  store.  "I  bluffed 
my  way  into  that  job.  I  didn’t 
know  a  thing  about  advertising." 

And  the  Proetz  awards  are 
not  her  only  honors.  She  said 
she  has  won  at  least  20  others 
.  .  .  certificates  for  this  n’  that, 
including  the  Kerwin  H.  Fulton 
medal  given  by  the  Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club  of  New  York  for  the 
best  billboard  ad. 

■‘I’m  convinced  now  that  I  can 
write  copy."  she  said,  after  a 
bit  of  third-degree  prodding. 

Gotta  Have  Rhythm 

She  said  she  isn't  certain 
what  her  success  formula  is. 

"I  don't  know."  she  groped. 
"The  writing  should  be  honest 
and  convincing — but  I  suppose 
ever.vone  says  that.  It  should 
put  the  reader  into  a  good 
mood.  That's  why  my  ads  are 
always  gay. 

"And  the  copy  should  have 
rhythm.  I  think  that's  the  most 
overlooked  thing  in  advertising. 
You  know,  I  have  never  learned 
to  write  copy  as  such.  It's  a 
style.  You  either  have  it  or 
you  don't. 

"I  would  never  hire  a  copy¬ 
writer.  That  is,  just  because  he 
comes  from  some  other  agency 
with  that  title.  If  he  or  she 
can  write,  fine — but  not  just 
because  the  person  is  called  a 
copywriter.  I'd  hire  someone 
who  can  w’rite,  no  matter  what 
his  background." 

She  said  it  is  also  very  im¬ 
portant  for  the  copywriter  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  he  is  writing  about. 
He's  got  to  know  why  it  is  made 
and  why  it  is  made  the  way  it  is 
and  the  market  the  product  is 
designed  for  and  what  motivates 
that  market. 

"I  never  sit  down  at  a  desk 
to  write  copy,"  Mrs.  Eyerly  ex¬ 
plained.  "I  write  it  everywhere 
— in  the  bath,  in  movies,  on  the 
train. 

"When  they  see  me  walking 
around  here,  through  the  halls, 
they  don’t  bother  me.  They 
know  I  am  thinking  up  copy." 

She  twisted  an  oversized  ring 
on  her  right  hand. 

"I  wish  my  career  had  been 
in  politics,  you  know."  she  said, 
feeling  she  had  fully  covered 
her  thoughts  on  copywriting. 

Why  is  that? 

Well."  she  replied,  "because 
I  believe  I  may  be  stucX  in  it 
(advertising!  and  never  get  to 
Congress." 

That's  her  ambition.  Oh. 
these  awards  are  wonderful,  she 
thinks,  but  what  she  has  really 
wanted  all  along  is  to  be  a 
representative  from  Oregon  and 
then  the  state  senator. 

"But  I  think  I'll  be  late — I 
don’t  believe  I’ll  make  it  now.” 

There  was  one  final  flutter,  as 
of  resignation 


Mrs.  Elizobeth  Eyerly 


Memphis  Urban  League 
To  Honor  4  Editors 

Memphis.  Tenn. — Frank  Ahl- 
gren.  editor,  and  Jack  Carley, 
editorial  writer,  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  have  been  named  to 
receive  Certificates  of  Merit 
from  the  Memphis  Urban 
League.  Inc.,  an  organization  for 
social  service  among  Negroes. 
The  awards  are  in  recognition 
of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
inter-racial  cooperation  and  un¬ 
derstanding  in  Memphis. 

Similar  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  J.  G.  Coughlin,  editor 
of  the  West  Memphis  (Ark.) 
News,  and  L.  O.  Swingler,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  World,  a 
Negro  newspaper. 

"The  presentation  address  on 
June  10  will  be  delivered  by 
Edgar  Ray,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times 
and  a  former  president  of  the 
Tampa  Urban  League. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  the 
Memphis  Urban  League  has 
made  such  awards. 

■ 

L.  A.  Examiner  Makes 
Playgrounds  Safer 

Los  Angeles  —  School  play¬ 
grounds  are  safer  here  now. 
thanks  to  a  campaign  launched 
and  pushed  to  conclusion  by  the 
Examiner. 

Formerly  most  of  the  exercise 
equipment  was  located  on  as¬ 
phalt  pavement.  Many  children 
were  hurt  seriously  by  falls 
from  swings,  rings  and  other 
equipment. 

City  Editor  James  Richardson, 
reading  a  reporter’s  story  on 
the  fatal  injury  of  a  six-.vear- 
old  boy  in  a  fall  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  from  a  piece  of  exercise 
equipment,  discus-ed  a  possible 
safet.v  campaign  with  Associate 
Managing  Editor  Warden  W'ool- 
ard.  The  Examiner  went  at  it 
with  enthusiasm  and  follow- 
through.  Within  a  short  time 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard  ami 
the  City  Board  of  Education 
ordered  installation  of  foam- 
rubber  mats  under  the  play 
equipment. 

■ 

Has  Ad  Agency 

Chicago  —  Margaret  Egan, 
formerly  advertising  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  has 
opened  her  own  advertising 
counsellor  service  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  retail  specialty 
shops. 


Split  Sessions 

Toledo,  O. — "Back  to  Basic 
Classified  Fundamentals"  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  convention  here 
June  20-23. 

General  Chairman  Walter  S. 
Campbell  has  announced  panel 
discussions  on  promotion,  rates 
sales  training,  agency  placement 
credit  and  collection,  used  cars, 
real  estate  rentals,  homes,  apart¬ 
ments  and  dwellings,  and  classi¬ 
fied  economies. 

The  convention  will  include 
split  sessions,  for  metropolitan 
and  non  -  metropolitan  CAi^ 
where  their  different  problems 
can  get  individual  treatment. 

Among  the  guest  speakers  will 
be  Grove  Patterson,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and 
Herbert  Moloney,  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt.  Inc.  James  W 
Egan.  Jr.,  advertising  director  of 
the  Blade,  will  serve  as  toast¬ 
master  at  the  June  21  luncheon 
to  introduce  Mr.  Moloney. 

Robert  M.  Wheeler,  chairman 
of  the  attendance  committee, 
said  a  capacity,  and  perhaps  a 
record,  crowd  is  expected. 

■ 

1,000  Attend  Texas 
Save-the-Soil  Dinner 

Houston.  Te.x. — More  than 
1,000  newspaper  people,  bank 
ers,  farmers,  public  officials  and 
soil  conservationists  attended 
the  largest  Save-the-Soil  Dinner 
of  the  year  in  Texas  here  last 
week  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Houston  Press.  Fort  Worth 
Press  and  El  Paso  Herald-Post. 
joint  backers  of  the  program. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  J.  A. 
Krug  was  principal  speaker  at 
the  banquet  attended  by  Gov. 
Beauford  Jester  and  more  than 
50  government  officials. 

Introduced  at  the  speakers' 
tabic  by  Jim  Carroll,  conserva¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Houston 
Press,  were  former  Gov.  W.  P. 
Hobby,  publisher  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post;  M.  E.  Walter,  editor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle: 
George  Carmack,  editor  of  the 
Houston  Press  and  host  for  the 
affair. 

More  than  $13,000  in  prizes 
have  been  distributed  in  Texas 
under  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers’  conservation  pro¬ 
gram. 

■ 

W.U.  Center  Speeds 
Messages  from  Paris 

A  new  Western  Union  press 
switching  center  at  New  York 
and  special  direct  cable  facilities 
that  have  been  set  up  in  Paris 
are  working  to  provide  fast 
communications  to  government 
press  representatives  attending 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  meeting. 

At  the  New  York  center  the 
stories  arrive  on  perforated  tape 
and  are  sent  through  automatic 
transmitters,  without  manual  re 
transmission,  over  direct  cir¬ 
cuits  to  press  services  and 
newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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All  Positions  Are  Good 
For  Ads,  Studies  Show 

By  Prof.  Philip  Ward  Burton 

School  of  Journalism,  State  University  oi  Iowa 


Position  of  25  Best-Read  Ads 

Papers  Papers  Papers 

Under  10,000  10,000-20,000  20,000-30.000 

Above  the  Fold .  17.8'!  14  'i  4 

Below  the  Fold .  50.5  43  26.2 

Partially  Below  the  Fold  31.7  43  69.8 

Right  Hand  Page .  44.5  46.3  48.5 

Left  Hand  Page .  55.5  53.7  51.5 

Forward  of  Page  7  .  ..  .  50.8  31.4  24.5 

Gutter  Position .  28.8  20.9  17.8 


CAN  small  town  advertisers  be 
argued  out  of  their  position- 
phobia — their  persistent  clamor 
for  certain  positions? 

There's  no  sure  answer  to  the 
question  but  a  study  just  con¬ 
ducted  on  38  newspapers  of  un¬ 
der  30,000  circulation  should 
provide  more  ammunition  to  fire 
at  the  merchant  who  says,  “Give 
me  that  position,  or  else!” 

The  idea  for  this  study  arose 
last  January  at  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  sessions  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
tim  in  Chicago. 

■Jntil  position  was  discussed 
thi  meeting  was  placid.  During 
tie  uproar  there  were  mutter- 
iii|s  from  the  managers  that  per- 
h!ps  it  would  be  good  to  number 
eiery  page  “3”  since  “That’s  the 
oily  page  advertisers  want  any¬ 
way.”  Some  managers  thought 
ai  extra  charge  should  be  made 
fir  special  position.  Others 
nought  there  should  be  no  posi- 
tbns — that  advertisers  should  be 
teated  on  a  "first  come,  first 
S'rved  basis. 

'Educational'  Devices 
Rather  general  agreement  was 
gven  to  the  idea  that  local  ad- 
wrtisers  should  be  "educated” 
ii  this  matter  of  position.  Sug- 
psted  “educational”  de  v  i  c  e  s 
were  the  Continuing  Study  of 
fcwspaper  Reading  reports — 
aso,  readership  surveys  made 
01  individual  newspapers  by 
schools  of  journalism.  The  edu- 
citional  process  would  consist  of 
having  the  salesman  show  the 
advertisers  that  the  importance 
of  position  has  been  overrated  as 
evidenced  in  good  readership  for 
advertisements  in  "bad”  posi- 
tons — such  as  after  page  7,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

A  mental  picture  came  to  us 
of  a  salesman  “educating”  the 
merchant  in  the  small  town  or 
medium-sized  town  served  by 
papers  under  35,000  circulation. 
The  sales  talk  should  be,  we 
thought,  more  convincing  if  the 
salesman  used  surveys  of  news¬ 
papers  of  modest  circulation  to 
explain  the  importance  or  non¬ 
importance  of  position.  The 
mall-town  merchant  is  too  like¬ 
ly  to  say,  when  shown  figures 
for  big  circulation  newspapers, 
"Yeah.  But  that's  a  big  paper. 
And  those  are  big  stores.  What 
about  papers  like  your  and  little 
stores  like  mine?” 

In  order  to  give  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  answer  to  such  merchants 
who  scream  about  the  placing  of 
tbeir  advertisements,  a  careful 
check  was  made  on  38  newspa¬ 
pers  with  circulations  from  28,- 
849  to  3,421.  These  papers  had 
already  been  given  readership 
surveys.  Organizations  making 
the  surveys  were: 

1.  Advertising  Research  Foun- 
totion  (Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading) — 20  news¬ 
papers. 

2.  Hometown  Daily  Newspa¬ 


pers  (Los  Angeles) — 16  news¬ 
papers. 

3.  Wisconsin  Hometown  Daily 
Newspapers — 2  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  and  their  cir¬ 
culations  at  the  time  the  reader- 
ship  surveys  were  taken: 

Group  I  (under  10,000): 
Alhambra  Post  Advocate 
Fullerton  News-Tribune 
Marinette  Eagle  Star 
Carlsbad  Current  Argus 
Merced  Sun  Star 
Hanford  Sentinel 
Salinas  Californian 
Oroville  Mercury-Register 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  News 
Hagerstown  Daily  Mail 
Lockport  Union  Sun  &  Journal 
Group  II  (10,000-20,000): 
Ventura  Star-Free  Press 
Pomona  Progress  Bulletin 
Klamath  Falls  Herald  &  News 
Wausau  Record  Herald 
Walla  Walla  Union  Bulletin 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
Salem  Capital  Journal 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tel¬ 
egraph 

Bellingham  Herald 
Waukegan  News  Sun 
Manchester  Leader 
Great  Falls  Tribune 
Durham  Sun 
Norristown  Times  Herald 
Waco  Times  Herald 
Asbury  Park  Evening  Press 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel 
Wheeling  News  Register 
Groups  III  (20,000-30,000): 

Terre  Haute  Tribune 
Portland  Evening  Express 
Lancaster  Intelligencer  Jour¬ 
nal 

Alton  Evening  Telegraph 
LaCrotse  Tribune 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
Roanoke  World  News 
Waterbury  American 
After  picking  these  smaller 
circulation  newspapers  for  which 
readership  reports  were  avail¬ 
able  it  was  decided  to  examine 
each  report  to  see: 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  paper 
the  25  best-read  advertisements 
appeared. 

2.  In  what  position  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  appeared  ( left  or 
right  side,  above  or  below  the 
fold,  alongside  or  away  from  the 
gutter). 

Full-page  advertisements  were 
not  considered  since  they  would 
throw  off  point  2.  There  were  so 
few  full  pages  that  the  omission 
had  no  bearing  on  the  outcome. 
Theater  advertisements  were  not 
counted  either  since  such  adver¬ 
tisers  with  their  fixed  positions 
do  not  usually  get  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  fights. 

Past  Findings  Confirmed 
The  information  obtained  con¬ 
firmed  past  findings  about  ad¬ 
vertising  position  in  newspapers 
— that  all  positions  can  be  good. 
The  only  difference  between  this 
study  and  others  is  the  complete 
concentrations  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  advertising  position  in 
smaller  circulation  newspapers. 


Some  of  the  findings  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

While  this  analysis  cannot  be 
used  as  “proof-positive,”  it  does 
indicate  that  the  smaller  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers  examined 
were  read  top  to  bottom,  left 
and  right,  and  in  back  as  well 
as  in  front. 

At  the  Chicago  session,  the 
advertising  managers  were  espe¬ 
cially  puzzled  about  what  an¬ 
swer  to  give  advertisers  who 
insisted  on  front-of-the-paper  po¬ 
sition.  Such  advertisers  might 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
analysis  of  the  38  readership 
studies  showed  heavy  readership 
for  back  of  page  seven — espe¬ 
cially  in  the  10,000-20,000  and 
20,000-30,000  papers. 

Since  quite  a  few  papers  un¬ 
der  10,000  ran  only  eight  pages 
it  followed  that  the  best  read  ad¬ 
vertisements  forward  of  page 
seven  were  more  numerous  in 
this  group.  The  50.8%  for  such 
papers  contrasts  with  the  31.4% 
and  24.5%  of  the  other  groups. 

The  Way  People  Read 
If  the  advertiser  still  isn’t 
happy  about  his  back-of-the- 
paper  position,  he  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  corollary  study  that 
was  made.  It  was  concerned 
with  the  order  in  which  people 
read  newspapers — whether  they 
read  from  front  to  back,  back 
to  front,  or  skip  around.  Among 
100  men  and  100  women,  here  is 
the  way  the  reading  shaped  up: 
Men: 

24  %  read  front  to  back 
12%  read  financial  page  first 
12%  read  editorial  page  first 
19%  read  sports  page  first 
12  %  read  comics  first 
21%  no  particular  starting 
place. 

Women: 

21%  read  front  to  back 
24%  read  women’s  page- 
society  page  first 
7%  read  ^itorial  page  first 
8%  read  back  to  front 
2%  read  comics  first 
32  %  no  particular  starting 
place. 

The  lack  of  pattern  in  the 
reading  of  papers,  and  the  heavy 
reading  of  advertisements  in  aU 
parts  of  the  paper,  might  not 
make  the  front-of-the-paper  ad¬ 
vertiser  change  his  views,  but 
the  points  can  be  brought  to  his 
attention  as  possible  evidence 
that  he  doesn’t  have  to  be  on 
page  three  to  obtain  good  read¬ 
ership  for  his  advertisements. 

The  traditional  argument  about 
left-hand  versus  right-hand  posi¬ 
tion  isn’t  settled  by  the  analysis 
of  the  38  studies.  Left-hand  pages 
do  11%  better  in  the  under- 
10,000  group  but  the  differences 
become  relatively  insignificant 
in  the  other  groups. 

Gutter  advertisements  (along 
the  left  side  of  right-hand  pages 
and  the  right  side  of  left-hand 


pages)  were  checked  because 
occasionally  advertisers  object 
to  that  position.  Nothing  con¬ 
clusive  was  discovered  except 
that  advertisers  are  not  doomed 
to  poor  readership  in  such  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  above-the-fold  and  below- 
the-fold  check  shows  heavy 
concentration  of  best-read  ad¬ 
vertisements  below  the  fold. 
Allowance  must  be  made  here, 
of  course,  for  the  fact  that  the 
pyramid  construction  puts  a  lot 
of  the  bigger  advertisements  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Even 
so,  the  great  number  of  best- 
read  advertisements  below  or 
partially  below  the  fold  should 
be  comforting  to  the  advertiser 
who  feels  cheated  when  his  ad 
vertisement  is  placed  low  on  the 
page. 

A  study  like  this  indicates  that 
in  smaller  circulation  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  in  larger  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers,  all  spots  in 
the  newspaper  are  good  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

■ 

Heritage  Ads  to  Be 
Tied  with  Holidays 

Five  national  holidays,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  4th  of  July,  will 
be  the  focal  point  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council’s  American  Heri¬ 
tage  campaign  during  the  next 
nine  months. 

Newspaper  and  radio  mes¬ 
sages,  designed  to  raise  the  level 
of  active  citizenship  by  high¬ 
lighting  the  rights  and  duties  of 
good  citizens,  are  planned 
around  Independence  Day,  La¬ 
bor  Day,  'Thanksgiving,  New 
Year’s  Day  and  Washington’s 
Birthday. 

D.  B.  Hause,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  named  volunteer  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  revised  cam¬ 
paign.  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Chicago,  is  the  newly  appointed 
volunteer  agency. 

Newspaper  ads  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  sizes  ranging  from  100 
to  1,000  lines.  Free  mats  will 
be  available  to  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  throughout  the  country. 

Radio  will  give  support  for 
two  weeks  before  each  celebra¬ 
tion  through  the  Council’s  Radio 
Allocation  Plan.  Outdoor  pos¬ 
ters  and  car  cards  are  planned 
for  appearance  later  in  the  year. 

■ 

In  a  Glass  House* 

The  Platteville  ( Wis. )  Journal 
is  observing  its  50th  anniversary 
with  the  opening  of  its  new 
building.  The  Journal  has  used 
plate  glass  liberally  in  its  new 
building,  including  a  full  42-foot 
front  and  glass  door,  and  an¬ 
other  section  of  glass  on  one 
side.  The  paper  was  foumled  by 
Ben  and  Roy  Huntington  in  1899; 
later  owned  by  C.  H.  Gribble, 
and  since  1933  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harold  Brockman. 
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NEA  Awards 


N.J.  Paper  Gets  Prize; 
Why  Others  Don’t  Win 


Salt  Lake  City — The  Elizabeth 
IN.  J.)  Daily  Journal  received 
the  Lditor  &  Publishkr  trophy 
for  General  Exce.lence  at  the 
64th  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  here  on 
June  4. 

Also  cited  in  the  Daily  Di¬ 
vision  were  the  Salinas  (Calif.) 
Californian  and  Hastings  (  Neb. ) 
Daily  Tribune,  with  honorable 
mentions  for  the  Midland 
(Mich).  Daily  News,  Morris¬ 
town  (N.  J. )  Daily  Record,  Mon¬ 
terey  ( Calif.  >  Peninsula  Herald 
and  Rapid  City  (S.  D. )  Daily 
Journal. 

More  than  800  entries — double 
last  year  s  number  —  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  judges  for  the 
NEA  awards. 

Other  winners  for  General  Ex¬ 
cellence  were: 

\\■EKK^^  DIM.SIOX 
(.Circulation  uiiiler  1,500) 

I'ir^t  —  I  ohh  skil/  (X.  5  ) 

CoMiily  Journal. 

Second — Liisk  (Wyo.)  Herald 
Third  l.aiireMs  (la.(  .Vmh 
i liHior.'ihh-  .Mention:  .SfriiiDtime  (I’tah) 
Ill-rail  t'u.'ii  llraiiJe  (Ariz.)  Dn- 
patch.  Heron  Lake  (Minn.)  Xexts 
<.\ward«  spuB'iircd  hy  CiiiverMty  of  Iowa 
.School  of  Jouriiali.-m) 

WEEKLY  DI\  ISlOX 
(Circulation  over  1,500) 

1  it  St  — Xonv-rtiV/f  (X.  J.)  .Vom.  ra,/  .\les- 
srni/er  GaZi'tle 

Second — Lapeer  (.Mich.)  Lapeer  County 
Press 

Third — Hillsboro  (Ore.)  .-Irgns 
Jloiiorahle  Mention;  Price  (Ctah)  .S'lin- 
Advocate.  It'eslaeo  (Tex.)  .Viter, 
Jerome  (Ida.)  North  .Side  .Veter.  In¬ 
dependent  (la.)  HuUetin-J onrna! 
(Award.s  S|>otisored  hy  llniver-it'  of  Iowa 
School  of  Joiirnali-m) 

WEEKLY  DIVISIOX 
(Stiburhan  Xew>i>a|K-rs » 

I'ir-t — .Montelair  (X.  J.)  I  lines 
Second — Searsdale  (X.  V.)  Inquirer 
Third— flcrca  (O.)  .Vner 
Honorable  Mention:  Cruiiford  (.X.J.) 
Citizen  and  Chronielo,  BlooinHeld 
(X.  J.)  Independent  Press.  Birrmng- 
ham  (Mich.)  l-ceentrie.  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Citizen,  .Summit  (X.  J.) 

Herald 

(.Awards  siMiiisorcd  hy  Universit.v  of  Iowa 
School  of  journalism) 

Rather  than  dwelling  on  the 
outstanding  traits  of  the  win¬ 
ners,  Thomas  F.  Barnhart  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  chair¬ 
man  of  judges,  commented  on 
some  of  the  reasons  why  nearly 
200  entries  did  not  place  in  the 
General  Excellence  contest. 

'Funereal  Type'  on  Page  One 
Some  outstanding  papers,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barnhart  said,  were  elim 
inated  in  the  final  judging  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “bold,  funereal  dis¬ 
play  of  large  type  on  front 
pages.” 

“The  din  and  clamor  set  up 
on  some  of  the  pages  was 
enough  to  give  readers  the  jit¬ 
ters."  he  remarked. 

Failure  to  modernize  makeup 
and  typography  disqualified 
others,  the  chairman  said,  noting 
that  "some  are  still  using  types 
that  came  over  in  the  hold  of 
Noah’s  Ark;  some  cling  to  old- 
fashioned  headlines  as  though 
they  were  sacred." 


Some  newspapers  were  elimi¬ 
nated  because  they  failed  to 
convey  the  important  news  of 
their  communities.  In  this  re¬ 
gard.  Professor  Barnhart  com¬ 
mented  : 

"Important  gaps  were  appar¬ 
ent  in  newspapers  in  news  of 
government  ( which  suits  ol’  Joe 
in  Moscow),  and  news  of  busi¬ 
ness,  schools,  church,  community 
organizations,  social  activities, 
sports,  farm  news,  and  trading 
area  news.  Rare  is  the  weekly 
or  small  dai.y  newspaper  that 
offers  anything  to  help  the 
housewife  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  buying  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  1,095  meals  each  year. 
Aren’t  markets  and  available 
fruits  and  vegetables  news? 
Rare,  too,  is  the  weekly  which 
plans  part  of  its  content  to  inter¬ 
est  America's  most  overlooked 
age  group — our  teen-age  youth.” 

Others  were  count^  out  be¬ 
cause  they  haven’t  done  any¬ 
thing  with  local  news  pictures: 
they  contained  neither  editorial 
nor  personal  columns  by  editors 
or  staff  members;  and  lack  of 
volume  or  variety  of  advertise¬ 
ments  from  local  merchants. 

Community  Service 
The  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 
took  the  Community  Service 
award,  sponsored  by  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Co.,  in  the  Daily  Di¬ 
vision,  for  its  realistic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  to  improve  the 
sewage  disposal  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  its  city. 

In  the  Weekly  Division,  the 
award  went  to  the  Thermopolis 
(Wyo.)  Independent  Record  for 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  improve 
facilities  for  youth  activities. 
Other  winners  were: 

(OMMUXITY  SKRYU'E 
DAILY  DIVISIOX' 

Second  ^  A/rCVwfr  (Miss.)  littterprise 
Journal 

Third  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  Scivs 
Honorable  Mention:  Ccntcrxillc  (la.) 
hnvegian  and  Citizen,  Crowley  (La.) 
Daily  Signal,  ll'inston-Salcm  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel 
(Awards  sitoiisored  by  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  (’o. ) 

WEEKLY  DIVISION 
Second — Birmingham  (Midi.)  liceentric 
Th  i  rd —  / 1  'cslaeo  (  IVx . )  j 

Honorable  Mention:  Oz  erhrotik  (Kan.) 
Citizen,  li  ellesley  (Mass.)  Torvns 
fwuH.  Great  Barrington  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Courier,  Maquoketa  (la.)  Jack- 
son  Sentinel 

(.\wards  siKmsored  by  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.) 

Spfcial  Award 

SERVICE  TO  At^RIClM.TURE 
Lapeer  (Mii'h.)  Lapeer  County  Press 
Honorable  .Mention — Cobleskill  (N.  Y.) 
Schokane  County  Journal.  Minot  (N. 
D.)  li'ard  County  Independent 
.\ward  s|>onsore  1  bv  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
BEST  EDITORIAL 
DAILY  DIVISION 

First— ira///iaw  (Mass.)  Xrtvs  Tribune 
Second — Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger 
Third— /’fwfiur  (Mich.)  Press 
(Awards  si»onsorcd  by  C.  1.  Johnson 
Mfg.  0*0.) 

WEEKLY  DT\  ISION 
First  Taos  (N.  M.)  Star 
Second— I J  (Neb.)  Enterprise 
Third — \eiv  Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser 
(Awards  sixmsored  by  the  Northern 
States  Envelo|»e  Co.) 


?  "  ’■'’I 

(i'liirtlirll)  Diiili)  JiJUDiiil  .-| 

\ii.iiiiii'  r.M  I  ritii”!'.  ( .s_(Miiif  Niiiioii-  rj 


■:z:=  ArMrr.nrrlic^iSayrffr 


Jhc  itloulclair  (Times 


•r..  Slikmkkii;  (’.IK  vK  Jo)  Kxu  ■? 


Two  Diwitreus  fim  Level  kits  Hc'.e,  Cndei  Blod  % 


Four  papers  cited  for  General  Excellence. 


SPECIAL  EDITION 
DAILY  DIVISION 
Kir»t — Cas,''cr  (Wyo.)  Tribune- Herald 
Second — Hastings  (Xeb. )  Daily  Tribune 
Third — IVinfield  (Kan.)  Daily  Courier 
Honorable  Mention  —  Kot-k  Springs 
(Wyo.)  Miner 

(.Awards  sponsored  l>y  .Meyer  Hoth  Co.) 

WEEKLY  DIVISION 
Kirst — Bron.rx’ille  (X.  Y.)  Reporter 
Second — Culver  City  (Calif.)  I'itizin 
Third — Columbia  Palls  (.Mont.)  Hungry 
Horse  Sews 

Honorable  Mention  .-liibiirn  (.Ma.)  Lee 
County  Biilletin.  Btuinvillc  (Mo.) 
.4  dvertiser 

(.\»ards  sponsored  liy  Meyer  Both  Co.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 
WEEKLIES  ONLY) 

Kir.t — Ripon  (Wis. )  Commoireeallli 
Second — La  Joltia  (Calif.)  Light 
Third — .Montezuma  (la.)  Republican 
Honorable  Mention — Eldora  (la.)  Har¬ 
din  County  Index.  Marysville  (Kan.) 
Advocate,  Taos  (X.  M.)  Star,  Ard¬ 
more  (Pa.)  Main  Line  limes.  Crys¬ 
tal  Lake  (Ill.)  Herald,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
CarHetdian.  Chisholm  (Minn.)  Tri- 
hnne-Herald.  Larchmont  (X.  Y.) 

Times 

(.Awards  sponsored  by  X'E.\  EnKravinj? 
Service) 

The  judges  commented:  “The 
Ripon  ( Wis. )  Commonwealth 
was  a  unanimous  choice  for  first 
place.  The  pictures  presented 
in  the  five  consecutive  issues 
submitted,  indicated  consider¬ 
able  thought  and  time  are  de¬ 
voted  to  its  picture  coverage  of 
local  affairs.  Reader  interest 
amd  relevancy  to  news  were 
very  high.  Most  pictures  were 
two  and  three  columns  or 
’arger.  Press  work  was  excel¬ 
lent.  Approximately  20  pictures 
were  published  in  each  issue. 
Although  some  entries  provided 
readers  with  more  pictures,  the 
Commonwealth  carried  one 
complete  page  of  pictures  each 
time.  This  page  was  in  addition 
to  those  carried  on  the  front 
and  other  pages." 

TYPOGRAPHY 
DAILY  DIVISIOX 
First —Kingsport  (Tenn.)  .\’etfs 
Second — Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times 
Third — Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press 
(.Awards  sponsored  by  Linotype  News) 
AVEEKLX  DIVISIOX 
T'irst — Taos  (X.  M.)  Star 
Second —/;.rf<cr  (Calif.)  5i«n 
Third — .dubiirn  (Ala.)  Lee  County  Bul¬ 
letin 

1  .Awards  sj)onsore<l  by  Linotype  Nrtrs) 
SUBURBAN  AVEEKLIES 
Kirst — Beverly  Hills  (Calif.)  Bulletin 
Second — Evanston  (Ill.)  Review’ 

Third — No  award  (tiven 

(.Awards  sponsored  by  Linotype  S'ew’s) 


HERRICK  EDITORIAL  AWARD 
Kirst  Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazelle 
Second — Maptew-ood  (N.  J.)  Neres-Recod 
Third  -Me.rieo  (Mo.)  Weekly  Ledger 
■A  D  A’  K  R  T I S I X  G  P  R O.Al  ( )  T I  OX 
First — Hastings  (Xeb.)  DoiVy  Tribune 
Second  —  .-llgona  (la.)  i  pper  Da 
Moines 

Third  —  Worthington  (Minn.)  Daih 
Globe 

Honorable  .Aleiition  —  Hartland  (Wis. 

.A'cte.r.  Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record.  Sevel 
(la.)  .Mirror. 

u 

Flood  Fund 
For  Fort  Worth 
Tops  $250,000 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — When  Maj 
rains  sent  the  Trinity  River  out 
of  its  banks,  causing  death  and 
wide  destruction  in  the  city’i 
worst  flood  in  years,  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  went  into 
action. 

With  thousands  homeless  and 
destitute,  the  newspaper  as¬ 
sumed  the  job  of  creating  > 
relief  fund.  One  of  the  first 
donations  was  $10,000  from  the 
publisher,  Amon  Carter. 

By  June  1,  the  fund  exceeded 
$250,000. 

Jesse  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  contributed 
$2,500,  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  instituted  a  collection  or 
behalf  of  Fort  Worth. 

Eight  Star  -  Telegram  em¬ 
ployes,  including  two  in  the 
editorial  department,  suffered 
total  losses  of  homes  and  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  flood. 

The  Fort  Worth  Press,  under 
the  leadership  of  Walter  Hum¬ 
phrey,  editor,  also  worked  or 
an  emergency  schedule  and 
rendered  service  in  a  number 
of  situations. 

■ 

Farm  Promotion 

Salt  Lake  City — To  prornot* 
its  v^eekly  Farm  and  Garder 
Section,  the  Salt  Lake  Citj 
Deseret  News  is  giving  portable 
radios,  wrist  watches  and  pen 
and  pencil  sets  to  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  and  4-H  Club  members  ex¬ 
hibiting  champion  livestock  at 
junior  livestock  shows  through¬ 
out  Utah  and  Idaho.  Most  of 
the  shows  are  covered  person¬ 
ally  by  Lyn  Larson,  News  farm 
editor. 
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THOUGHT  FOR  FOOD 

There’s  no  guesswork  for 
food  advertisers  who  plan  a 
marketing  program  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area.*  The 
Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  gives  you  speci¬ 
fic  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way 
to  maximum  sales  volume. 
Call  or  write  today  for  an 
appointment  to  receive  this 
individualized  service. 

'  Includes  the  famous  2-in- 1  market 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adia- 
cent  counties)  — Ohio's  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


Chocolate  sundaes  and  individual  cocoanut 
birthday  cakes  help  celebrate  the  gala  day!  Unusual  party 
ideas . . .  tasty  treats  and  exciting  games ...  all  featured 
in  the  Home  Economics  pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Just  another  reason  why,  seven  days  a  week,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Cleveland  and  Northeastern  Ohio 
homemakers  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

C.rrs^nier  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

.\.  S.  Grant,  .4tlanta 
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Nuclear  Customers  Are  Key 

How  the  “Pattern  For  Profit”  Works 
In  the  World’s  Richest  Market 


York  as  it  does  in  Cincinnati,  ent  in  the  country's  biggest  de- 
Chicago  or  Chattanooga.  When  partment  stores.  Competent  re- 
an  advertiser  recognizes  this  search  through  daily  checks  ot 
tinith  his  sales  and  advertising  customers  in  major  cities  such 
plans  have  a  better  chance  for  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Bostoa 
success.  and  Pittsburgh,  reveals  this  pra^ 

tically  identical  experience.  .  . , 
„  ,  ,  .  ,  department  stores  get  more  that 

Sales  Impact  oi  ^  ^j,eir  unit  sales  and 

Nuclear  Customers  more  than  half  of  their  total  dol- 

For  the  sake  of  quick  identifi-  the  upper  20  per  cett 

1  t  „  *  „  .L  11  o*  the  market. 


There  is  one  vital  factor  in  the 
profit  picture  of  every  business. 
Whether  you  are  a  publisher,  re¬ 
tailer,  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
distributor,  on  odvertising  agency, 
this  precious  ingredient  holds  the 
balance  of  success  or  failure. 
These  pages  concern  themselves 
with  this  oll-important  "Pattern 
for  Profit  in  the  New  York  Market." 


The  New  York  market  puts 
many  pitfalls  in  the  advertiser’s 
path  because  of  its  magnitude 
and  economic  and  social  com¬ 
plexities.  Sales  colossus  that  it 
is,  there  is  great  temptation  to 
leach  out  for  its  teeming  mil¬ 
lions  regardless  of  cost,  despite 
disproportionate  returns. 


lace  accounts  for  more  than  12%  ,  hit-or-miss  proce- 

of  the  nation’s  food  bill.  They  ^  snare  and  delusion,  a 

buy  more  than  10%  of  all  mer-  whittler,  has  been  proved 

chandise  sold  at  retail.  experience  of  the  most 

successful  advertisers  in  the 
In  this  fabulous  trading  area  world’s  richest  market.  Their 
there  are  788,000  ESPECIALLY  distribution  and  advertising  guns 
RESPONSIVE  FAMILIES  .  .  .  are  trained  unerringly  on  the 
New  York’s  able-to-buy  group  lucrative  targets,  the  moneyed 
of  NUCLEIAR  CUSTOMEIRS  who  areas  where  families  earn  more, 
earn  $5,000  or  more  annually,  need  more,  spend  more. 

Win  their  favor  and  you’ve  won 
the  profit  core  of  the  world’s 
richest  market! 

Vital  Subjects  of 
Distribution  and  Sales 


NUCLEAR  PRINCIPLE 
AT  WORK 


Here’s  what  Charles  H.  Sevin. 
United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  Authority,  has  to  say 
on  the  vital  subjects  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sales,  “In  most  busi¬ 
nesses,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
number  of  customers,  products, 
territories  brings  in  only  a  minor 
proportion  of  the  sales  volume. 
Such  a  distribution  of  volume 
would  not  necessarily  result  in 
unprofitable  sales,  except  that 
marketing  efforts,  and  hence, 
marketing  costs  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  follow  the  number  of 
customers,  products  and  terri¬ 
tories  rather  than  actual  or  po¬ 
tential  sales  volume.’’ 


PHONE  OR  WRITE 
The  "Pattern  For  Profit  In 
the  New  York  Market"  is 
well  defined.  If  you  are 
interested  in  getting  the 
voluable  facts  contained  in 
The  Sun's  new  Koda- 
chrome  presentation,  phone 
or  write 


Analysis  by  this  company  showed  that  those  buying  under 
$200  annually  accounted  for  68%  of  customers,  but  only 
10%  of  sales  volume.  This  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  company 
of  49%  of  total  net  profits,  which  was  being  absorbed  by 
profits  from  more  responsive  customers. 

By  dropping  most  of  the  unprofitable  customers  over  a 
period  of  years,  sales  volume  was  increased  considerably, 
marketing  costs  cut  in  half,  and  net  profits  raised  to  a 
considerably  higher  level. 

Case  History  from  Dept,  of  Commerce 
Study,  “How  Manufacturers  Reduce 
Their  Distribution  costs.’’ 
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NEW  YORE 

Advertising  Dept.,  WOrth 
2-2323,  280  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  C„  or  our  representa¬ 
tive  Cresmer  &  Woodward. 
Inc.,  in  Detroit,  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles  ond  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


The  profitable  strategy  of  con¬ 
centrating  efforts  where  the  best 
customers  live  holds  true  in  New 


Leading  Food  Manufacturer  Revised 
Approach  To  New  York  Market  When 
Survey  Revealed  That  1/3  of  Its  Retail 
Outlets  Accounted  For  84%  of  Business 
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How  Wealth  and  Income  among  all  types  of  advertisers 

kn  Concentrated  •  •  •  RESULTS.  Its  ability  to 

consistently  produce  volume 
Sere  are  just  a  few  examples  sales  at  a  low  cost, 
of  how  wealth  and  income  are 

cmcentrated:  As  few  as  8%  of  Indisputable  Facts 

al  the  families  in  the  U.  S. 
those  earning  $7,500  or  more  in 
1S47,  held  40%  of  the  nation’s 
total  liquid  assets  in  early  1948. 

Oily  27%  of  all  home-owning, 
lun-farm  families  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  those  in  the  $5,000  and  over 
bcome  class,  received  60%  of 
tie  total  income  of  all  such  fam- 
iies  in  1947.  A  mere  4%  of  all 
persons  filing  Federal  income 
tix  returns  in  1946,  paid  51% 
of  the  individual  income  tax 
total. 


Why  The  Sun  is  a  highly  prof¬ 
itable  medium  becomes  crystal 
clear  when  authoritative  and  im¬ 
partial  findings  concerning  its 
readership  are  known.  It  has 
the  highest  average  number  of 
readers  per  copy  of  any  of  the 
newspia piers  checked  by  the  Dan¬ 
iel  Starch  organization.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  L.  M.  Clark  studies, 
the  average  readership  of  adver¬ 
tising  among  both  men  and 
women  who  read  The  Sun  is 
higher  than  the  average  obser¬ 
vation  of  advertisements  for  all 
of  the  four  acknowledged  qual¬ 
ity  newspapiers  in  New  York. 


it  has  1 
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1,000  families  earning  $7,250  or  more  buy  as  much  food 
as  2,443  families  in  the  $2,500  to  $4,250  bracket. 

1,000  families  earning  $7,250  or  more  spiend  as  much  for 
automobiles  and  their  opieration  as  4,286  families  in  the 
$2,500  to  $4,250  bracket. 

1,000  families  earning  $7,250  or  more  spiend  as  many  dol¬ 
lars  for  alcoholic  beverages  as  3,3.58  families  in  the  $2..">00 
to  $4,250  bracket. 


In  New  York  State,  only  19% 
a  all  taxpayers  accounted  for 
8%  of  the  State  piersonal  in- 
wme  tax  in  1947. 


Elsewhere  on  these  pages  are 
other  examples  in  chart  form, 
lowing  how  the  NUCLEIAR 
PRINCIPLE  works  in  busine.ss. 


In  March.  1949.  a  survey  by  - - 

the  Selling  Research  Compiany 
of  28,000  families  in  472  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  in  Manhattan’s 

upper  East  and  West  side  showed  showed  far  greater  expenditures 
that  almost  half  of  these  families  by  Sun  families  than  non-Sun 
read  The  Sun.  The  same  prefer-  families  for  the  major  staple 
ence  for  The  Sun  in  New  York’s  grocery  and  drug  products.  An- 
high-purchasing  suburban  areas  other  such  study  in  1947  super- 
was  revealed  by  a  house-to-house  vised  by  noted  research  author- 
study  of  15,916  families  in  typi-  ity.  Dr.  Raymond  Franzen  of 
cal  areas  such  as  Larchmont  and  Private  Opinions,  Inc.,  brought 
Scarsdale  in  Westchester,  Glen  out  that  Sun  families  spient  47% 
Ridge  and  Summit  in  New  Jer-  more  in  department  stores  for 
sey  and  Rockville  Centre  and  apparel  and  home  furnishings 

Great  Neck  on  Long  Island,  than  the  average  of  the  market. 
Conducted  by  The  Research 

Company  of  >^erica  the  inves-  audience  of  near 

hgation  show^  that  The  Sun  ^  ^^e 

^r  outstripped  all  other  New  populations  of  the  cities 

York  weekday  newspapers  m  Baltimore,  Cleveland  or  Mil- 

ome  rea  ers  ip.  waukee.  In  Baltimore  alone,  the 

largest  of  the  three  cities,  retail 
sales  in  1947  amounted  to  over 
Sales  Power  »  BILLION  DOLLARS. 

Nailed  Down 

The  Sun  market  is  an  inex- 
The  Sun’s  sales-producing  haustible  one  for  any  advertiser, 
pxiwer  was  nailed  down  by  recent  It  is  a  gold  mine  for  those  who 
consumer  panel  studies  which  cultivate  its  heavy-buying 
used  daily-diary  records  of  a  NUCLEAR  CUSTOMERS,  the 
large  segment  of  families  repre-  steady-buying  families  who  com- 
sentative  of  the  whole  New  York  prise  the  solid  profit  core  of 
market,  A  study  in  1945  every  successful  business. 


Reach  the  Best  Families 

How  does  an  advertiser  locate 
and  reach  the  NUCLEAR  CUS¬ 
TOMERS  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  the  families  whose  buying 
power,  influence  and  respxmsive- 
ness  build  increased  sales  and 
profits? 


NUCLEAR 

CUSTOMERS 


The  heart  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  —  your  mainstay 
patrons  whose  steady 
buying  provides  a  solid 
core  of  volume  on  which 
profits  are  built 


There  are  many  good  mediums 
in  the  metropolitan  area  whose 
audiences  contain  high  income 
families.  But  there  is  one  stand¬ 
out  among  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  THE  SUN.  It  is  a 
home-going  evening  newspaper 
who.se  selective  circulation  is 
SB*?  concentrated  in  the  50-mile 
trading  area.  It  is  a  heavy  favor¬ 
ite  in  substantial  homes  in  the 
better  neighborhoods  where  the 
IfUCLEAR  CUSTOMERS  live.  Its 
record  of  distinguished  adver¬ 
tising  performance  in  the  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  fields  has  made 
it  a  key  newspaper  on  success¬ 
ful  schedules. 

Only  one  reason  could  win  for 
The  Sun  its  continuing  esteem 


Know  more  about 


’PATTERN  FOR  PROFIT 
IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  MARKET" 


write  or  phone 

Advertisinf  Dept.,  WOrth  2-2323 
280  Broadway,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 
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Bids  Invited 
For  Newspaper 
At  Richland 

Richland,  Wash.  —  Publishers 
are  invited  to  submit  bids  for 
operation  of  a  newspaper  here, 
it  is  announced  by  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Facilities  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co. 

The  successful  bidder  must 
construct  and  equip  a  plant  as 
well  as  operate  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  in  this  city  of  homes  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Hanford  Works  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sealed  bids  will  be  opened 
July  12  for  the  operation  of  a 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  bi-weekly 
newspaper.  Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  plants  are  not  lo¬ 
cated  in  Richland  and  who  de¬ 
sire  to  establish  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  gathering  of¬ 
fices  here  may  submit  proposals 
either  to  build  offices  or  to  rent 
building  space  which  may  later 
become  available,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

General  Electric  is  prime  con¬ 
tractor  for  the  AEC  in  operation 
both  of  the  Hanford  Works  and 
the  town  of  Richland,  located 
in  central  Washington  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

The  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  protesting  any  action  tend¬ 
ing  to  curtail  freedom  of  the 
press  at  Richland.  The  town 
now  has  a  weekly  called  the 
Villager.  The  Tri-City  Herald, 
a  daily,  is  published  a  few  miles 
down  the  Columbia  at  Pasco. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Allied  Dailies  May  13  and  sent 
to  Sumner  T.  Pike,  member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
said  the  association  had  been  in¬ 
formed  the  commission  proposed 
to  "establish  or  cause  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  a  newspaper  in  Rich¬ 
land,  or  to  permit  but  one  news¬ 
paper  to  be  established  there, 
under  the  favor  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  or  its  agent.” 

It  added  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  regarded  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  "as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  which 
guarantees  a  free  press,”  and 
said  the  members  believe  "the 
Richland  area  shall  be  open  to 
any  loyal  American  to  establish 
a  newspaper  there.” 

The  call  for  bids  by  General 
Electric  said  it  was  open  to  "any 
bidders  who  meet  the  terms  of 
the  invitation,”  and  that  they 
"may,  if  they  choose,  operate  a 
daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly  or 
bi-weekly  newspaper  in  the 
town  of  Richland.” 

A  G.  E.  spokesman  said  leases 
of  premises  will  contain  clauses 
that  neither  the  company  nor 
the  commission  may  control  edi¬ 
torial  policies  or  prevent  the 
publication  of  any  material  not 
prohibited  by  law. 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

OUB  FILKSABB  CDSTOdC  BUILT 
AUDUWCONDinOMALLT 
ODA&AMTBEI) 

nucn  ON  EEQcnr 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


OWNERS’  GROUP 
TO  PRESS  RENT  SUIT 
New  York  World-Telegram 

From  a  caterer’s  ad  in  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News:  “Here 
are  two  suggestive  picnic  menus. 
Phone  0-0000  for  others.” 

The  Hamlet  (N.  C. )  News  car¬ 
ried  a  top  streamer;  “Two  Wo¬ 
men  Stab  Husbands  During 
Weekend;  One  Dead,  One  to 
Live.”  Another  banner  just  be¬ 
low  it  read;  "Hamlet  Is  a  Beau¬ 
tiful  Place  to  Live.” 

Classified  ad  in  the  Oshawa 
(Can.)  Times-Gazette:  “4-Room 
Apt.  with  bath  to  be  shared  with 
young  girl.” 

The  Montrose  (Col.)  Daily 
Press  referred  to  the  documents 
on  the  Freedom  Train  as  “82  of 
the  most  immoral  documents  in 
American  history.” 

■ 

University  Presents 
First  Polk  Awards 

Five  New  York  newspapermen 
and  one  newspaper  were  hon¬ 
ored  “for  notab.e  public  service” 
May  31  with  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity's  highest  journalistic  tri¬ 
bute — the  George  Polk  Memorial 
Awards. 

Recipients  of  gold-inscribed 
plaques  included:  Homer  Bi- 
gart,  Herald-Tribune,  for  foreign 
reporting;  Malcolm  Johnson,  New 
York  Sun,  metropolitan  report¬ 
ing;  Larry  Andrews,  Nassau  Re¬ 
view  Star,  local  reporting;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Fine,  New  York  Times, 
reporting  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion;  Albert  Deutsch,  Daily  Com¬ 
pass,  reporting  in  the  field  of 
public  welfare;  and  the  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Community 
Service. 


New  Negro  Weekly 

Columbus,  O.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  here  by  Russell 
A.  Jackson,  veteran  Columbus 
newspaperman,  of  the  formation 
of  a  new  Negro  weekly  news¬ 
paper  to  be  known  as  the  Ohio 
Sentinel.  Chief  owner  is  Ed¬ 
mund  B.  Paxton,  assistant 
Franklin  County  prosecutor, 
who  is  president  of  the  Sentinel 
Publishing  Co. 


Nothing  Delivers 

the  D.  C.  Market  like 


Bureau  Issues 
Study  of  Tire 
Buying  Habits 

The  first  study  of  its  kind 
ever  completed — a  survey  of  the 
seasonal  buying  habits  of  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  customers  in  1,700 
retail  stores  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  three  major  tire  manu¬ 
facturers  has  been  conducted  by 
Dr.  Warren  W.  Leigh,  head  of 
the  Commerce  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron,  Akron,  O.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

Dr.  Leigh's  analysis  sets  up 
seasonal  buying  patterns,  hence 
advertising  patterns,  for  pas¬ 
senger  car  tires  for  each  of  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  Districts  and 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole  for 
the  year  1948. 

The  study  reveals  that  in 
1948,  in  the  1,70()  stores  sur¬ 
veyed,  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July  and  August  account¬ 
ed  for  43. O'";  of  the  entire  year's 
sales  of  passenger  car  tires. 
June.  July  and  August  repre¬ 
sented  33.9''i  of  1948's  sales  po¬ 
tential. 

The  report,  which  appeared  in 
the  April  issue  of  Tire  Review, 
has  been  reprinted  and  included 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Retail 
Division’s  monthly  "Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising 
Manual.” 


Daily  Favors  Rain, 
Then  How  It  Pours! 


Akron,  O.  —  For  weeks  then 
has  been  no  rain  in  the  Akni 
district.  So  Tom  Horner  wroP 
an  editorial —  “The  Beaiaj 
Journal  solidly  endorses  rai: 
and  lots  of  it.” 

Within  10  hours,  the  ratf 
came  and  again  the  next  day  aB 
the  next  day  and  the  nm 

Readers  wrote  in  to  ask  tkfl 
something  be  done  to  shut  it 


Waterbury  Seminars 
Will  Be  Resumed 


Waterbury,  Conn. — A  serfl 
of  weekly  seminars  for  mel 
bers  of  the  staffs  of  the  Wot^ 
bury  Republican,  American  an 
Sunday  Republican  has  ju 
been  brought  to  a  close.  T1 
hour-long  sessions  w-ere  begi 
last  January,  following  the  pa 
tern  of  the  American  Press  Ii 
stitute  seminars.  They  will  I 
resumed  in  the  Fall. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning,  execi 
tive  editor,  and  William  W.  Vo 
burgh,  editorial  director,  serve 
as  moderators.  They  also  ai 
ranged  to  have  guest  expert 
lead  discussions.  One  of  th 
most  spirited  sessions  occurre 
when  a  panel  of  three  wa 
brought  in  to  air  the  gripes  o 
Mr.  Average  Reader. 


^  ATTRACT  W'  SUSTAIN 

XHURCH  PA6E^ 


lUtik  KEISTER 


The  appealing  human-interest  illus¬ 
trations  and  stories  of  the  Keister 
ads  will  attract  more  readers  to 
your  church  page  —  and  give  it 
sustained  interest. 


This  series  of  over  250  ads  in  mat  form  complete 
is  now  running  in  over  400  newspapers — proof 
enough  that  it  is  doing  a  much-needed  work  for 
Church,  community,  and  newspaper. 


The  Washington  Star 


Make  your  church  page  more  effective,  more 
readable  with  the  Keister  "Support  the  Church" 
ads. 


Write  now  for  sample  proofs  and  full  information 
to  Department  AE. 
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800  newspaper  pages 
in  this  bound  volume 
weigh  23  lbs.,  14  oz. 


800  newspaper  pages  in  this 
Recordalc  microfilm  edition 
weigh  8  oz. 


Weigh  the  news—fcofh  ways 


IT’S  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  KEEP  THE  NEWS 

To  realize  the  advantages  mentioned  here,  yon  need 
only  send  yonr  editions  to  the  nearest  Recordak 
microfilming  center — to  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles,  or  Ro<‘hester,  N.  Y. 

Here,  expert  technicians  .  .  .  working  with  preci¬ 
sion  equipment  .  .  .  microfilm  your  newspaper  pages 
at  a  reduction  which  assures  optimum  legibility. 

Vi  rite  twlay  for  complete  information  on  the  low 
cost  of  this  operation.  Recordak  Corporation  (Siih- 
sidiary  of  Easlman  Kodak  Company),  350  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

*^Revurdak'‘  is  a  trade-mark. 


OME  DIFFERENCE  IN  ^EICIIT!  And  some  differ 


ence  in  size,  too,  as  you  can  see.  Actually,  the  Re«-ordak 


microfilm  edition  can  be  filed  in  just  2%  of  the  space  re 


(piired  for  the  hound  volume.  Think  of  it — 18,(XM)  newspa(>er 


pages  in  a  single  film-file  drawer! 


p]asier  handling  .  .  .  an<l  easier  stacking  are  only  two  of 


the  reasons  why  more  than  100  leading  newspapers  are  usin 


Recordak  microfilm  editions. 


They  a[)preciate  the  fact  that  they  can  keep  their  news 
editions  free  from  deterioration — free  from  flaking,  yellow¬ 
ing,  tearing,  clipping. 

They  know,  too,  that  their  writers  can  get  their  facts 
faster  .  .  .  for  complete  hack  edition  files  can  he  "stacked”' 
at  their  finger  tips — ready  for  immediate  reference  in  the 
Recordak  Film  Reader.  Here,  the  news  can  he  viewed  larger 
than  original  size — every  detail  sharp  and  clear.  And  the 
reader  can  spet'd  the  film  from  page  to  page  by  merely 
turning  a  convenient  handle. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  microfilming — 
and  its  newspaper  application 


Lodge,  Brewer 
Battle  Over 
Electoral  Plan 

Washington  —  May  a  publish¬ 
er.  openly  in  opposition  to  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  conduct  a 
campaign  “in  the  interest  of  in¬ 
forming”  the  legislators  con¬ 
cerned  with  weighing  the  bill 
for  Congressional  action? 

This  question  may  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  ultimate  disposi¬ 
tion  of  SJ  2,  a  bill  before  a 
^nate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
to  amend  the  Constitution  re¬ 
garding  the  Electoral  College 
system. 

Protagonists  here  are  Basil 
Brewer,  publisher  of  the  Weu’ 
Bedford  ( Mass.  >  Standard- 
Times,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  his  own  state,  Henrj’ 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Brewer,  who  has  circu¬ 
larized  editors,  political  econ¬ 
omists,  radio  and  news  commen¬ 
tators  and  otoers  with  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  derived  from  the  bill, 
contends  he  is  doing  an  educa¬ 
tional  public  service  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Senator  Lodge  feels  that  Mr. 
Brewer's  circular,  listing  ques¬ 
tions  directed  at  him  by  his 
senatorial  colleague,  Homer 
Ferguson  (R.,  Miich.l  without 
answers  by  which  he  attempted 
to  reply,  presents  only  one  side 
of  the  picture. 

Senator  Lodge  also  takes  a 
dim  view  of  what  he  terms 
“deputizing"  the  Massachusetts 
imblisher  and  his  assistants. 
Charles  J.  Lewin  and  Special 
Writer  Edward  Simmons,  to  act  , 
in  behalf  of  the  Senate  subcom-  I 
mittee  as  educators  on  public  ' 
reaction  to  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ure. 

To  this  Mr.  Simmons  has  > 
pointed  out  that  the  Standard- 
Times  group  is  not  acting  as  t 
Senate  “deputies”  (he  admitted  I 
unhappy  authorship  to  the  term  I 
himself)  but  is  merely  supply-  | 
ing  data  on  the  question  at  the  ’ 
invitation  of  the  Senate  sub-  t 
committee.  Mr.  Brewer  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  expenses  for  this,  not 
the  taxpayer,  Mr.  Simmons 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  Simmons,  appearing  April 
14  before  Senate  subcommittee  i 


members,  submitted  a  progre.ss  ' 
report  on  the  Brewer  question-  , 
naire  as  from  its  date  of  mail¬ 


ing  to  interested  persons  on 
March  27. 

He  said  a  total  of  3,000  copies 
of  the  Congressional  Record 
dealing  with  the  Lodge-CJossett 
bill  had  been  mailed  out. 

The  reprints  had  been  sent  to 
1,700  editors  throughout  the 
country;  to  900  American  Polit¬ 
ical  Science  Association  mem¬ 
bers;  to  the  Massachusetts 
G.O.P.  State  committee;  to  the 
national  G.O.P.  delegates  in  the 
11  states  of  the  solid  South;  to 
radio  and  news  commentators, 
and  to  other  persons  interested 
in  the  bill. 

From  March  29,  when  the  first 
reply  was  returned,  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  testified,  the  Standard- 
Times  received  three  to  six  an¬ 
swers  daily,  and  receipts  tended 
to  increase  steadily. 

■ 

Inland  Appointed 

Press  Publishing  Co.  of  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind.,  publishers  of  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Press  have 
appointed  Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Inc. 


S.  D.  Daily  Is  Upheld 
In  $31,000  Libel  Action 

Rapid  City,  S.  D.  —  A  $31,000 
libel  suit  against  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co.  came  to  a  hasty 
end  in  circuit  court  here  May  25 
when  Judge  Alex  Rentto  grant¬ 
ed  a  defense  motion  that  a  di¬ 
rected  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
defendant  on  all  issues  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  jury. 

Buddy  Brodsky,  operator  of  a 
meat  packing  plant,  brought  the 
suit  on  the  ground  that  a  story 
printed  in  the  Rapid  City  Jour¬ 
nal  last  winter  injured  his  busi¬ 
ness.  The  story  was  part  of  a 
series  on  the  dangers  of  eating 
beef  if  the  animals  had  died  of 
exposure  or  starvation. 

Librarians'  Meeting 

Newspaper  librarians  will  meet 
at  the  Special  Libraries  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  Los  Angeles, 
June  12-18.  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more. 


Peterboro  Transcript 
Marks  Its  Centenary 

Peterboro,  N.  H. — The  weekly 
Peterboro  Transcript  observed 
the  100th  anniversary  of  iti 
founding  with  a  centenary  i*. 
sue.  The  paper,  originalh 
known  as  the  Coontoocook  * 
Transcript,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  two  families  durioi 
its  century,  except  for  a  two- 
year  period  in  the  middle  ISWi, 
Paul  C.  Cummings  is  editor  and 
treasurer,  and  his  son.  Paul  C. 
Cummings,  Jr.,  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Dane  Cummings  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


Faulk  Heads  La.  Press 

New  Orleans,  La.  —  The 
Louisiana  Press  Association 
elected  Clarence  E.  Faulk,  Jr, 
publisher  of  the  Ruston  bail)  i 
Leader,  as  president  of  ^ 
group,  at  its  69th  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Lafayette.  He  sue 
ceeds  Rigby  Owen,  Opelousa 
Daily  World. 
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#  Bci'urt;  calling  the  decision  on  the 
where  and  when  of  a  campaign,  it's 
good  strategy  to  make  sure  beforehand 
that  both  market  and  medium  are 
geared  for  results. 

Florida's  Gold  Coast  Market  now  otters 
greater  year -’round  possibilities  than 
ever  before.  In  addition  to  its  600,000 
permanent  residents,  special  travel  in¬ 
ducements  and  nationwide  publicity 
have  succeeded  in  selling  new  thou¬ 
sands  on  South  Florida's  virtues  as  a 
delightful  summer  resort. 


JOHN  S.  KMGNT,  Publisher 

STORY,  BROOKS  R  FINLEY,  National  Repratentativts 

R.  S.  GRRNT,  Atlanta 

ANiliatod  Stations  -  WQAM,  WQRM-FM 


MIAMI  ••  An  International  Market 


And  paper  -•  The  Miami  Herald  -- 
with  its  98.5%  coverage  of  Metropolitan 
Miami,  otters  you  dominant  coverage  of 
this  entire  area.  The  facts  and  figures  of 
past  performance,  and  its  consistent 
record  of  linage  gain,  constitute  solid 
evidence  of  the  responsiveness  ofMiami 
Herald  readers,  -■  1 2  months  of  the  year. 
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—Your1[)'<^  Exclusive  Pictures  Telephotoed 


from  Anywhere  in  Your  Circulation  Area 


ACME  PORTABLE  Telephoto  means  more 
^regional-interest  pictures  *  from  throughout 
your  trading  area  .  .  .  pictures  flashed  to  your 
paper  while  they  are  still  news. 

Any  photographer  can  operate  an  Acme  Portable 
.  .  .  can  carry  the  compact  little  machine  right 
along  on  assignments  ...  set  it  up  quickly 
wherever  a  telephone  is  available  .  .  .  then  trans¬ 
mit  his  spot  news  pictures  direct  to  your  plant 
from  a  4x5  contact  print  (no  enlarger  needed). 

Positive  or  negative  receptions  on  standard  Acme 
Telephoto  Trans-ceivers  are  of  the  same  high 
fidelity  that  distinguishes  all  Acme  Telephotos. 


A  MON(l  newspapers  using  Acme  Portables  are 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Cleveland  Press,  Los 
Angeles  News,  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  and  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Acme  statt’ers  cover  remote  news  stories  witli 
Portables,  relaying  direct  from  the  scene  to  the 
nationwide  Telephoto  network.  The  V.  S.  Navy 
and  many  European  newspapers  also  use  Acme 
PORTABLE  Telephoto  etiuipmenl. 

Whether  the  picture  is  50  or  500  miles  away, 
you  can  bring  it  to  your  readers  to<lay  by  using 
Acme  PORTABLE  Telephoto  e<iui])ment. 


May  we  send  you  complete  information  on  Acme  Portable  Telephoto? 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 


Division  of  NBA  Service,  Inc. 


West  Third  and  Lakeside 


Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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ARF  Report 
For  '48  Notes 
New  Projects 

During  1948  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  expanded 
its  activities  into  Canada,  or¬ 
ganized  its  first  magazine  audi¬ 
ence  study.  launched  two  new 
continuing  studies  in  the  U.  S.. 
and  supplied  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  media  groups  with 
more  research  data  than  in  any 
previous  year,  it  was  disclosed 
this  week  in  the  Foundation’s 
annual  report  for  1948. 

Created  in  1936  to  promote 
greater  effectiveness  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  through 
impartial  research,  the  ARF  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers. 

Prepared  by  Board  Chairman 
H.  M.  Warren,  vicepresident  of 
National  Carbon  Co.,  the  report 
contains  a  tribute  to  Otis  A, 
Kenyon,  who  was  board  chair¬ 
man  of  ARF  and  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  Agency  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  February.  1949. 

About  25.000  copies  of  reports 
for  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading.  19,000  Farm 
Publication  Study  reports.  6.000 
for  the  Transportation  Advertis¬ 
ing  Study,  and  4.000  for  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Study,  were 
published  during  the  year. 

New  Studies 

At  the  request  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  Advertisers 
and  Canadian  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  agreed  early  in  1948  to 
supervise  and  validate  research 
studies  in  Canada.  First  major 
project  was  a  study  of  transpor¬ 
tation  advertising  in  Winnipeg. 
Man. 

Meanwhile,  arrangements  were 
made  to  measure  the  audiences 
of  11  of  Canada's  leading  maga¬ 
zines  during  1949. 

Possibilities  of  a  magazine  re¬ 
search  program  in  the  U.  S.  were 
explored  during  the  year. 

The  Continuing  Study  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers  was  launched  as  a 
full-fledged  project  after  more 
than  two  years  of  developmental 
work. 

The  Continuing  Study  of 
Weekly  Newspapers  also  entered 
the  picture  in  1948. 

The  Continuing  Study  of 


Fort  Wayne  tope 
all  Indiana  cities 
in  Effective  Buy¬ 
ing  Income  per 
Family.  /Sales 
Uanaqement,  S- 
t0-i9l 


The  News-Sentinel 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiono 
All»n.K'app  Co 
New  York — Chiciio— Detroit 


New'spaper  Reading  maintained 
a  normal  schedule  of  10  surveys 
for  the  year.  Circulation  of  the 
10  papers  averaged  77,000  as 
against  59.000  for  those  studied 
the  previous  year.  The  1948 
schedule  included  the  first  regu¬ 
lation-size  tabloid  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  this  series  which  be¬ 
gan  in  July,  1939. 

Four  reports  were  published 
for  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Farm  Publications,  and  two  ad¬ 
ditional  surveys  were  made. 

The  Continuing  Study  of 
Transportation  Advertising 
mark^  its  fifth  year  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  project. 

The  Foundation  worked  ac¬ 
tively  during  the  year  with  five 
advertising  and  six  media  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  first  group  in¬ 
cluded  the  AAAA.  ANA.  ACA. 
CAAA.  and  National  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association. 

Cooperating  media  groups 
were  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
National  Association  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Advertising.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Publishers  Association.  As¬ 
sociated  Business  Papers.  Na¬ 


tional  Editorial  Association,  and 
Magazine  Research  Group  of 
Canada. 

The  Foundation  retained  six 
commercial  research  companies, 
among  them  were  Publication 
Research  Service,  which  con¬ 
ducts  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  and  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Study. 

The  Foundation's  total  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  year  was  $243,312.17 
— the  largest  since  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  1936.  Charges  totaled 
$236,050.83,  and  the  difference 
was  carried  forward  to  1949. 

■ 

Hearst  Talks  Resumed 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — ^Fol¬ 
lowing  rejection  by  Hearst  units 
of  management's  "final  offer" 
on  terms  of  the  Hearst  National 
Memorandum,  negotiations  have 
been  resumed  here.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  execu¬ 
tive  board  asked  management 
to  continue  the  talks  on  the 
Memorandum,  which  covers  se¬ 
curity  clauses  in  Hearst  con¬ 
tracts.  Wages  and  hours  are  ne¬ 
gotiated  on  a  local  level. 


Miss  Sproles  Heads 
North  Carolina  Group 

Gastonia,  N.  C. — Mary  Fruh 
ces  Sproles,  woman’s  editor  o( 
the  Charlotte  News,  was  elecW 
president  of  the  North  Carolim 
Press  Women’s  Association  n 
the  group’s  annual  meeting  heir, 
recently. 

First  prize  winners  for  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment  wore 
general  news.  Mamie  Braddj' 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel;  fe^ 
writing.  Flora  Ann  Nowell,  ITu- 
ston-Salem  Journal  and  Stoti- 
nel;  interviews.  Flora  Ann  No¬ 
well.  Winston-Salem.  Journal  m 
Sentinel:  columns,  Zoe  Kincud 
Brockman,  Gastonia  Gazette, 
and  society  layout.  Martha  Lee 
Johnson,  Greensboro 
News. 


Guarantee  Upped 

Los  Angeles — The  circulate 
guarantee  of  the  Mirror  In 
been  increased  to  140.000  ave 
age  daily  net  paid.  Advertise 
rates  remain  unchanged. 


SALES  WIND  IN  LOS  ANGELES 


In  Los  Angcks  the  proven  impetus  for  pushing  sales  upward 
is  the  Herald-Express.  For  instance,  last  year 
this  newspaper  carried  almost  ■»()  pier  cent  more  drug  store 
advertising  than  any  other  Los  Angeles  paper  — 
daily  and  Sunday  combined! 

Logical,  because  it  reaches  thousands  more  families  than 
any  other  daily  in  the  vital  city  and  retail 
trading  zones  where  population  and  buying  power 
arc  concentrated. 

• 

Yes,  the  Herald-Express  is  the  medium  that  sells 
more  goods  in  the  Los  Angeles  market. 


-■  C«l.  Growth  to  Second 

*'.*;*'*' .^Lergest  State  by  I960 
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CITBD  FOR 


NATIONAL  HEADLINERS  CLUB 


Howard 

Handleman 

INS 


Frank 

Jlrkoski 

INP 


Best  Foreign  ISetcs  Reporting' 


The  Best  Spot  ISeics  Picture 


IN  RECOGNITION  of  extraordinary  jour¬ 
nalistic  acliievement  during  1948. 
International  News  Service  and  its  picture 
affiliate.  International  News  Photos,  were 
awarded  top  honors  this  week  by  the 
National  Headliners  Cluh  in  its  nationwide 
competition. 

Howard  Handleman,  INS  Far  Eastern 
Manager,  was  singled  out  for  “the  outstand¬ 
ing  foreign  news  reporting”  award  on  the 
basis  of  his  penetrating  and  revealing  series 
on  the  strategy  and  development  of  commu¬ 
nist  expansion  in  the  Far  East. 

Frank  Jurkoski.  INP  staff  photographer, 
was  awarded  a  Headliner  Medal  for  “the 
best  spot  news  photo  of  1948”  —  his  famous 
picture  of  Mrs.  Kasenkina  after  her  spectac¬ 


ular  leap  to  freedom  from  the  Soviet  Con¬ 
sulate  in  New  York. 

These  two  top  awards  to  ll\S  and  INP 
represent  the  only  Headliner  Medals  won  by 
any  press  association  or  news- photo  agency 
in  the  1948  National  Headliners  Club 
competition. 

For  INS,  this  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series 
of  Headliner  Medals  awarded  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  journalism.  For  INP,  it 
is  the  fifth  major  pictorial  contest  this  year 
in  which  its  photographers  have  won  top 
prizes.  It  all  serves  to  point  up  dramatically 
the  kind  of  distinctive  service  INS  and  INP 
deliver  to  clients  day  in  and  day  out  —  the 
kind  of  service  no  modern,  alert  newspaper 
can  afford  to  be  without. 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  PHOTOS 


235  EAST  45tli  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Press  Freedom 
Made  Issue  In 
Canada  Election 


Ottawa  —  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  shaping  up  as  an  issue 
in  Canadas  forthcoming  Do¬ 
minion  election  on  June  27. 

Both  political  leaders.  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurent,  head  of 
the  Liberal  government,  and 
Progressive  Conservative  Oppo¬ 
sition  Leader  Drew  have 
brought  the  question  into  public 
light  again  by  various  state¬ 
ments  in  campaign  speeches. 
Newspapers  across  the  country 
have  taken  up  the  cudgels. 

Editorially,  the  Ottawa  Cit¬ 
izen  points  out  that  Prime 
Minister  St.  Laurents  remarks, 
although  uttered  in  the  course 
of  a  frankly  political  address, 
were  “distinctly  timely.”  George 
Drew,  the  paper  said,  has  shown 
a  decided  pr^ilection  for  lump¬ 
ing  together  the  Liberal,  CCF, 
and  Labor-Progressive  parties  as 
ready  to  encroach  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  and  private  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  editorial  continues: 

"It  did  not  require  the  de¬ 
liberation  of  the  United  Nations 
on  the  subject  to  convince  Cana¬ 
dians  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  a  vital  bulwark  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  system.  It  was  pertinent, 
therefore,  for  Mr.  St.  Laurent  to 
point  out  that  the  most  overt  at¬ 
tack  on  a  free  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  recently  made  by  the 
Conservative  government  of  On¬ 
tario  when  it  jammed  through 
the  legislature  a  measure  aimed 
at  crippling  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star — a  highly  aggressive  Lib¬ 
eral  newspaper  competing  with 
two  dailies  published  and  di¬ 
rected  by  George  McCullagh,  an 
active  and  influential  Tory  who 
is  also  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Drew. 

“The  other  main  assault  on 
freedom  of  expression  in  print 
has  been  launched  by  Premier 
Duplessis  of  Quebec,  another 
bosom  political  pal  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  Progressive  Conservative 
leader.  His  widely  condemned 
padlock  law  imposes  restrictions 
on  distribution  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter  that  could  be  employed  to 
prevent  house-to-house  delivery 
of  any  newspaper  that  came  un¬ 
der  disapproval  of  the  Duplessis 
cabinet." 


SHE  ROLLS 

A.  T.  Gormley, 
vicepresident 
and  GM  oi  the 
Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register 
and  Tribune, 
starts  the  new 
Goss  Headliner 
under  watchful 
eyes  of  Press 
Room  Superin¬ 
tendent  Tom 
Moore,  left, 
and  Mechanical 
Superintendent 
Val  Wells. 


Boston  U.  Class 


Hits  Dropping 
Of  MacKenzie 


lOI  Postpones 
'49  Convention 


To  September 


The  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Journalists,  which  has 
been  a  center  of  controversy  al¬ 
most  since  its  formation  three 
years  ago,  has  postponed  its  bi¬ 
ennial  convention  from  June  to 
September.  Brussels  is  the 
scheduled  meeting  place. 

Meanwhile.  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  was  in  a  state 
of  suspension  in  regard  to  its 
position  in  the  lOJ.  Since  its 
national  convention  in  1947, 
ANG  has  withheld  its  per  capita 
payments  on  the  ground  that 
lOJ  was  communist -dominated, 
but  has  never  voted  to  dis¬ 
affiliate.  The  Guilds  interna¬ 
tional  executive  board  this  week 
agreed  to  maintain  status  quo. 

Latest  action  of  the  lOJ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  April  bulletin, 
was  a  letter  sent  by  the  secre¬ 
tary-general  to  the  president  of 
the  Norwegian  Parliament,  pro¬ 
testing  the  nomination  of  Drew 
Pearson  for  a  Nobel  peace  prize. 
Mr.  Pearson  has  been  branded 
a  "war-monger’’  by  lOJ. 

lOJ  headquarters  has  also 
sent  to  affiliated  unions  ques¬ 
tionnaires  asking  for  each  jour¬ 
nalists  name,  employer,  pre¬ 
vious  employers,  professional 
position  and  education,  size  of 
his  family,  how  many  of  them 
are  employed  and  what  their 
earnings  are.  as  well  as  his  ow'n 
earnings. 

The  lOJ  was  founded  as  a 
central  body  for  newspaper 
trade  unions. 


In  1945  fOST  producvd  ih  Uni 
(•w  tali  of  color  conic  onfrov- 
ingt  for  nowtpopor  printing  ,  ,  , 


During  1947  COST’S  production 
of  color  conic  ongrovingt  Moncd 
to  rocKh  o  now,  oll-lina  high  . . , 


TODAY— 90ST  is  producing  nora 
nowsprinf  color  comic  angrovings 
Ihon  any  othar  plant  ,  ,  , 


NEWSPAPER 

COMIC 

ENGRAVINGS 


upon  «r«  wilt  $%nd  fov  tomp^g  color  prooft  of  ongrovifips 

of  comic  foQfotot  proporod  tor  toodmg  ntwcpopor  synd*cotos. 


POST  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CORP. 

68  UNION  AVENUE  CLIFTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


'See-Through'  Ad 
Printed  in  Color 


Hubbell  Advertising  Agency. 
Cleveland,  claims  a  "tremendous 
gain  in  readership”  with  an  un¬ 
usual  ad  placed  recently  for 
Cleveland  Hothouse  Vegetable 
Growers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Cleveland  dailies. 

Using  the  technique  of  plac¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  ad  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  sheet,  the  agenc.v 
placed  a  four-inch  red  disc  in 
the  center  of  a  200-line  by  5- 
column  space  and  beside  it,  in 
small  type.  "Hold  this  page  up 
to  the  light.”  On  the  reverse 
side  was  the  copy,  printed  back¬ 
wards,  and  the  stem  and  calyx 
of  a  tomato,  fitted  perfectly  into 
the  top  of  the  disc. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  color  has  been  used  with 
the  two-page-reverse  technique. 


Boston,  Mass. — The  dropping 
of  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Mackenzie, 
assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post,  from  the  full-time 
faculty  staff  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity's  division  of  journalism  has 
created  a  furore. 

Members  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  have  demanded 
that  President  Daniel  Marsh  re 
instate  the  Boston  newspaper¬ 
man  to  the  position  he  has  held 
11  years. 

The  students,  many  of  them 
holding  jobs  on  Boston  daily 
newspapers,  had  a  protest  meet 
ing  May  13.  a  few  hours  after 
Mackenzie  conducted  his  final 
class  at  B.U.  They  directed 
their  criticism  at  Prof.  John  H 
Gleason,  director. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  notified 
this  month  that  he  could  not 
be  continued  as  a  full-time  in¬ 
structor  because  of  his  full-time 
position  as  a  new'spaperman 
He  became  a  member  of  the 
journalism  staff  in  1938,  under 
Prof.  Max  Grossman  who  head¬ 
ed  the  division  at  that  time. 

The  dropping  of  Professor 
Mackenzie  ends  the  Boston  Post 
dynasty  at  the  school  which  was 
first  headed  back  in  the  ’20  s  by 
the  late  Harry  B.  Center. 

The  journalism  division  em¬ 
ploys  a  number  of  working 
members  of  the  Boston  press  as 
part-time  instructors. 


^  niM  Kli/.alM-lh’s  next  peii- 

eration  of  surveyors 


1‘ralioii  of  surveyors, 
eivil  engineers,  coininunity 


anil  iiiilusirial  luiililers  are  now  in  the 
elassrooins.  'I'hey  learn  in  a  practical 
way,  planning  their  own  play  grounils  anil 
athletic  fields. 

Journal  .school  pages,  through 
pictures  and  spi'cial  articles,  depict 
these  day  hy  day  aetivitie^  that  make  for 
a  better  newspa|)er  ...  a  better  advertis¬ 
ing  niediiim. 

Build  Brand  Preference 
ADVERTISE  IN  A 


Youthfully  Minded  Newspaper 
Special  Representatives: 


WARD-GRIFFITII  CO.,  INC. 


Ijjuntal 
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THE  NEW 


You  have  been  —  and  you  will  be  —  bombarded 
by  propaganda  on  the  circulation  of  Boston’s  news¬ 
papers. 

"Highest  percentage  gain  since  last 
statement." 

"Lowest  percentage  loss  on  5c  price." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  statements  being  shouted  from 
the  housetops. 

We  could  shout  too. 

But  we  do  not  believe  you  buy  advertising  on  the 
strength  of  percentage  gains  or  losses. 

We  prefer  not  to  do  tricks  with  the  official  ABC  figures. 

We  believe  the  best  —  and  most  honest  way  —  to  tell 
our  story  is  to  list  the  official  ABC  Figures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1949  —  the  only  reporting  period  in  the  past 
two  years  when  all  Boston  papers  have  been  on  the 
same  price  level. 

Here  are  the  latest  ABC  quarterly  figures  for  Boston  newspapers 


Standard  Size 

MHUNE  RATES 

HERALD-TRAVELER 

351,654 

$1.99 

POST 

322,531 

2.17 

GLOBE 

285,625 

2.45 

Tabloid 

RECORD-AMERICAN 

578,667 

$1.21 

And  Boston’s  Best  Buy  is  A  Better  Buy  Than  Ever 

In  Boston,  the  Herald-Traveler  has  carried  the 
greatest  volume  of  total  paid  advertising  every  year 
for  22  consecutive  years.  And  1948  was  the  largest  in 
history  —  a  whopping  24,227,454  lines. 

auaaifi-  Ut.  Hoiio-n 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER 

represented  nationally  by  GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY 

editor  <S  publisher  for  June  4,  1949 


Boston 

Herald 

Wins 

Pulitzer 

Award 

John  H.  Crider, 
editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  shares  joint 
award  for  year’s  best 
editorial. 
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PR  Neglects  PR, 
Sczys  Walzer  of  U.P. 

Chicago  —  “Public 


Editors  Swop  WM 

Notes  on  Jobs  H 

At  Seminar  H 

By  Forrest  V.  Williams 
Seattle,  Wash. — Editors  of  25 
dailies  throughout  Washington 
State  met  in  a  three-day  seminar 
here  May  26-28  and  considered 
problems  such  as  that  of  the  8^9 
sports  writer  whose  wife  left  BjjS 
him  because  he  worked  nights, 

City  Editor  Gordon  M.  Quarn- 
Strom  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News  admitted  he  hasn’t  licked 
that  problem,  since  some  one  of 
his  men  has  to  cover  night  Stud) 
sports.  But  he  did  offer  a  cou-  to  ri? 
pie  of  other  suggestions  to  fel-  don  1 
low  editors.  YVe 

The  News  has  found,  he  said, 
that  rotating  reporters  from  beat  tions 
to  beat  makes  each  man  cap-  using 
able  of  handling  any  one  in  an  via  p_ 
emergency,  and  also  grooms  him  only  as  a  lead,  and  the  paper  p  .f 
for  a  city  desk  job.  And  the  still  must  get  the  story  for  itself, 
use  of  a  check-out  sheet  on  Mr.  Glassberg  reported  the 
which  each  reporter  notes  on  Herald  now  has  a  four-place 
leaving  the  office  where  he  ex-  plane  instead  of  two-place,  and 
pects  to  be  each  hour  has  been  that  it  also  has  a  seaplane  and 
of  tremendous  help  in  keeping  aerial  camera, 
track  of  members  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Glassberg  declared  out- 
He  also  recommended  more  side  demands  on  the  time  of 
screening  before  hiring,  and  reg-  managing  editors  are  one  of 
ular  conferences  of  the  whole  their  most  difficult  problems, 
editorial  staff  for  discussion  as  “You've  got  a  Chamber  of 
to  stories  coming  up.  It  was  Commerce  or  a  Rotary  Club  or 
suggested  that  publishers  and  some  other  meeting  every  after¬ 
editors  attend  these.  noon,  and  you’re  invited  to 

Editor  Charles  N.  Webster  of  four  community  club  meetings 
the  Port  Angeles  Evening  News  a  week,”  he  said.  “If  you  don’t 
asked  Mr.  Quarnstrom  what  re-  go,  you’re  a  stinker.  ^  .  . 
suits  he  got  from  the  News’  ad  don’t  get  to  do  all  the  research 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  asking  for  and  reading  you  should  do.  We 
a  sports  writer.  all  need  to  read  Editor  &  Pub- 

“We  received  a  flood  of  re-  lisher  every  week  to  keep 
sponses,  from  as  far  south  as  abreast  of  developments." 

Louisiana  and  as  far  East  as  Managing  Editor  H.  Sherman 
New  York,”  Mr.  Quarnstrom  Mitchell  of  the  Walla  Walla 
said.  Union-Bulltein  suggested  mem- 

City  Editor  Henry  MacLeod  bers  of  the  staff  be  allowed  to 
of  the  Seattle  Times  said  one  of  write  editorials, 
his  reporters  used  a  lumber  City  Editor  Bob  Hansen  of  the 
yard  s  phone  for  two  hours  one  Yakima  Republic  told  how  an 
day  to  re^rt  a  big  story  to  the  editorial  campaign  against  the 
Times  office  downtown.  The  dangers  of  open  irrigation 
lumber  y^d,  thou^  put  to  no  ditches,  which  had  been  falling 
expense,  billed  the  Times  for  $50  flat,  was  made  effective  after  the 
for  the  use  of  the  phone  Mr.  Kathy  Fiscus  tragedy  in  Cali- 


w  relations 

has  neglected  its  own  public  re- 
lations."  Elmer  Walzer,  United 
Press  editor,  told  i 

Public  the 

Illinois  Manufacturers 
tion  here  May 
Mr.  Walzer 
people  for  flooding 
and  press 
handouts. 

the 

he  said.  “We  use  many  of  them 
throw  away  far  more  thin 
we  use. 

“From  my  own  experience,  I 

n  exhibit  at  the  Allied  Dailies  seminar  at  Seattle:  Left  find  a  great  many  public  rela 
^alter  Rue.  assistant  CE.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  Gor-  tions  men  who.  I  think,  are  do- 
lamstrom,  CE.  Longview  Daily  News;  Bob  Woods.  CE.  ing  an  excellent  job.  Thev 
»e  World,  and  Herb  Robinson.  Seattle  Times  staffer.  often  amaze  me  by  their  fine 

work. 

id  newspapers  from  reported  such  photos  more  ef-  “And  then,  I  also  find  a  few 
information  obtained  fective  than  drawings.  punks.  These  don’t  last  long 

>at  Page  of  the  But  between  the  top  notchen 

■eing  telegraph  and  the  punks  is  a  long  list  o! 

ng  all  day  in  mediocre  publicity  men  posing 

‘  wire  services,  as  public  relations  counsel — 

1  the  leads  and  and  in  many  instances  getting 

nly  10%  of  the  away  with  it.  This  group  ham- 

ted  for  “fewer  mers  out  copy  for  the  press  bj 

jrter  stories  ”  ream  and  gets  it  printed  b\' 

_  was  sponsored  ” 

by  the  Allied  Dailies  of  Wash-  „  D* 
ington,  Robert  Lucas  of  Yakima,  DCli  IlUigGr 
president;  the  professional  chap-  San  Francisco — Jack  S.  Me¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Iry  Dowell,  San  Francisco  Call-Bul- 
Blumenfeld  of  Seattle,  presi-  letin  columnist,  stirred  up  a 

dent,  and  the  University  of  cable  car  bell-ringing  contest 

Washington  journalism  school.  that  developed  into  a  national 
Howard  Cleavinger,  managing  story, 
editor  of  the  Spokane  Daily  Western  Pacific  Railroad  gave 
^  ■  Chronicle,  was  elected  president  trips  to  Chicago  for  the  three 
of  the  Allied  Dailies.  finalists. 


fornia.  He  urged  the  use  of  pho¬ 
tographs  with  challenging  cap¬ 
tions  as  editorials.  Managing 
Editor  Stone  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  said  a  survey  had 


inspection 
pays  J 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSh  ESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  0 


1  here’s  an  experienced  inspector  at  Burjtess  who 
pives  every  mat  a  final  visual  check.  The  slightest 
(law  is  reason  for  rejection. 

But  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  must  pass  hundreds  of 
other  checks  and  tests  in  every  stage  of  production. 
In  effect,  the  Burgess  factory  is  a  huge 
laboratory  where  perfection  is  the  only  acceptable 
standard.  The  result  is  the  highest  quality  mat, 
a  mat  which  stereotypers  can  depend  upon. 


AMEtICAN  STEEl  CHASE  •  MONOMEIT 
MOOISON  SAWS  •  OIKECTOMAT 
lOWSEI  INK  SYSTEMS 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


/CLINEV"' 

ELECTRICT 

MFG.CO. 

H  I  C  A  G  O 


Specify  CLINE  MOTOR  AND  CONTROL  for  all 
types  of  presses. 

Unit  Type  Press  Drives 

Paper  Reels  and  Automatic  Tensions 

Full  Speed  Automatic  Pasters 

Color  Registering  Equipment 

Ink  Pumps  and  Dryers 

Paper  Break  Detectors 

Newspaper  Conveyors 

Paper  Roll  Handling  Equipment 

Stereotype  Plate  Conveyors 


For  really  efficient  press 
operation,  leading  publishers 
specify  the  Cline  System.  They 
know  the  Cline  trademark  means 
reliability  as  well  as  safety  and 
economy.  It’s  their  piide  to  the 
best  press  control  equipment 
available. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO 


Main  Office:  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42  nd  St. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Western  Office 
410  Bush  Street 
San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 


/clineVN 

ELECTRICT 
MFC.Ca  ' 

M  I  C  A  G  O 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Bodine  Makes  Pictures 
Walk  Over  to  Him 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photo  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Baltimore  (Md. » 
Sunday  Sun  magazine,  has  won 
many  more 
prizes  than  the 
next  guy  —  and 
has  thousands  of 
dollars  in  award 
money  to  prove 
this. 

Consider:  Re¬ 
cently,  he  won 
first  prize  of  $5,- 
000  in  Popular 
Photography's 
contest  with 
“Oyster  Dredg¬ 
ing  in  the  Chop- 
tank,”  a  nauti¬ 
cal  scene.  "The  light  was  bad" 
on  this  picture,"  he  explained. 
“I  was  fighting  rain  on  the  lens 
and  camera.  The  boat  I  was  on 
was  bouncing  around  like  a 

watermelon.”  He  galloped  away 
from  52.018  other  contestants. 

He  has  placed  two  consecutive 
years  in  an  airlines  contest; 
held  honors  in  the  Boston 

Camera  Club's  annual  show; 
taken  feature  and  new's  awards 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1946;  helped  himself  to  print 
glory  in  the  Continental  Print 
contest  in  the  same  year;  and 
the  year  before  he  was  national 

prize  winner  in  the  Photo¬ 

graphic  Society  of  America 
meet. 

Then,  last  year,  he  was  first 
and  fourth  in  Wisconsin’s  Salon 
of  Photography.  As  usual,  he 
faced  stiff  winds:  There  were 
2.000  entries  in  this  affair.  In 
one  year  he  entered  22  compe¬ 
titions  and  had  80  of  his  88 
entries  accepted.  He  often  uses 
his  wife,  Naney,  as  a  model. 

The  gifted  photographer,  now 
42.  began  with  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  24  years  ago  as  a 
darkroorn  assistant.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  with  street  assignments, 
worked  gradually  to  the  Sunday 
magazine,  now  has  a  strong  fan 
section.  In  fact.  Marylanders 
collect  his  pictures.  The  maga¬ 
zine  ran  a  feature  last  month 

Scott 

Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  springs 

to  ^  hold  plates.  Quick 

action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest 

Sand  tor  Cateiog 

Walter  Scott  &  Ct. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


.showing  these  devotees  of  Bo¬ 
dine  art. 

The  word  art  is  correctly 
used.  There  is  a  high  artistic 
quality  in  much  of  his  work, 
and.  while  the  heated  tendency 
among  the  boys  is  to  deride  the 
See-the-Beautiful-Broken-Panes- 
of-Glass  —  Ah!  brand  of  salon 
photography,  especially  when  it 
is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
spot-news  stuff  in  pretentious 
annuals,  he  has  the  ability  to 
capture  the  esthetics  without 
the  mush. 

He  is  a  painstaking,  meticu¬ 
lous  craftsman,  this  Bodine.  He 
uses  rubber  bands  and  toilet 
tissue.  The  latter,  of  course, 
caps  over  bulbs  to  soften  and 
diffuse  the  lighting;  the  bands 
hold  the  paper  in  place.  His 
Speed  Graphic  looks  seedy 
rather  than  speedy,  as  an  edito¬ 
rial  associate  of  his  expresses  it. 
and  he  never  overshoots,  as  so 
many  in  the  business  do. 

This  was  best  illustrated,  per¬ 
haps.  when  he  did  a  job  at  West 
Point.  Quietly  and  quickly,  he 
lined  up  his  material.  Just  as 
quietly  and  quickly,  he  made 
single  shots,  so  the  story  goes. 

The  public  re.ations  men 
stood  to  one  side,  waiting  for 
Bodine  to  take  the  usual  one- 
more  shots.  Instead  their  guest 
moved  on.  ready  for  the  next 
picture. 

When  they  asked  him  if  he 
didn’t  want  to  take  seconds  on 
each,  he  replied; 

“If  you  know  what  you  want 
and  how  to  get  it.  then  one's 
enough.” 

He  makes  the  picture  come  to 
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him.  This  is  neat,  if  you  have 
the  time.  And  the  patience.  He 
had  both  one  day  when  he  shot 
an  old  Maryland  homestead.  He 
waited  four  and  a  half  hours  for 
the  sun  to  creep  into  the  position 
he  wanted.  The  result  was  a 
shadow  pattern  that  created  the 
right  mood. 

He  made  the  pictures  fall  into 
his  pocket  on  another  assign¬ 
ment.  He  was  doing  a  feature  on 
a  Baltimore  brewery.  The  plant 
manager  escorted  him  around, 
then  released  him  for  solitary 
ramblings. 

"All  the  employes  saw  me 
with  the  boss,"  he  said,  "and 
later  they  associated  me  with 
him.  They  did  everything  I 
asked." 

Everything  included  having 
the  employes  move  several  hun¬ 
dred  empty  barrels  to  another 
spot  to  create  a  special  effect. 
He  also  persuaded  the  company 
to  put  a  coat  of  white  on  a 
giant  vat— it  just  had  to  be 
white,  no  other  color  would  do. 

It's  obvious  that  besides  all 
else  Mr.  Bodine  has  a  way  with 
people,  too. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

NNPAers  attended  the  first 
convention  of  region  2  last  week 
in  Rochester.  N.  Y.  They  saw  a 
demonstration  of  Kodak’s  new 
rtexichrome  process  (see  E  &  P, 
May  28,  page  26 ) .  A  member¬ 
ship  committee  was  named  to 
aid  in  the  national  drive  for 
increased  membership,  and  Bob 
Wands  of  Wide  World  Photos, 
regional  vicepresident,  described 


a  new  wrinkle  in  packaging  film. 
He  said  it  would  eliminate  hours 
of  holder-loading  in  darkrooms 
as  well  as  the  need  of  carrying 
dozens  of  holders. 

Frank  Filan  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  AP  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association,  succeeding  '  i 
Charles  De  Soria.  Mr.  Filan 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  in  photog¬ 
raphy  during  the  war. 

James  Forrestal  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  General 
Aniline  &  Film  Corp..  in  charge 
of  both  the  Ansco  and  Ozalid  di¬ 
visions. 

Walter  W.  Trimby.  former 
southeastern  sales  representative 
of  Graflex  and  ex-marine  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  been  made  sales 
representative  of  the  photolamp 
division  of  Sylvania  in  the  com¬ 
pany's  southeast  territory. 

Jim  Rayner  has  resigned  from  i 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journo: 
to  go  into  his  own  business. 

■ 

Right  Wing  Sweeps 
N.  Y.  Guild  Elections 

The  anti-Communist  adminis¬ 
tration  proved  again  this  week 
that  it  retains  strong  control 
over  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  when  all  its  candi¬ 
dates  were  elected  to  17  dele¬ 
gate  and  16  alternate  places  for 
the  ANG  convention. 

Highest  administration  candi¬ 
date  received  2.781  votes,  re¬ 
ported  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  w'hile  the 
highest  rank  and  file  contender 
compiled  939  votes. 
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is  a  gold  mini 
of 

market  facts' 


That's  what  one  agency  man  says  of  SRDS  COK 
SUMER  MARKETS.  And  hundreds  of  other  agency  at 
count  executives,  media  and  market  men,  consume 
product  .sales  and  advertising  managers  say  they> 
finding  CONSUMER  MARKETS  a  most  reliable  and  com 
plete  source  of  marketing  data. 

It  covers  all  counties,  all  cities  and  towns  with  daii- 
newspapers  and  or  radio  stations,  all  incorporated  urbt 
areas  with  populations’  of  5,000  and  over.  Its  marto 
maps  for  every  state  and  for  every  city  of  250.000  popu 
lation  and  over  help  to  visualize  the  areas  of  intere? 
to  you. 

Besides,  in  the  Ser\ i«-e-.Vds*  of  many  individual  new.- 
papers.  radio  stations  and  other  consumer  media,  ycr. 
find  additional  qualitative  information  pertinent  to  th- 
problem  of  how  to  cover  marketing  areas  of  specif 
interest. 

Be  sure  to  use  SRDS  CONSUMER  MARKETS  wheneve 
you  need  information  on  any  local  market  in  the  0.  S 
the  U.  S.  Possessions.  Canada,  or  the  Philippine  Islands 
The  new  and  further  improved  1949-1950  Edition,  to  b 
published  September  1.  will  give  you.  along  with  19t 
estimates,  the  most  recent  data  obtainable  from  th- 
U.  S.  Government  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Sen/ie-Ads*  are  hiforniative  jdierlisin. 
in  (".'AI.  ihiil  sell  by  helping  people  hm 

"One  of  the  most  helpful  and  voluobl) 
reference  books  I've  ever  hod,” 
advertiser. 

CONSUMER  MARKETS 
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0 
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13  to  Attend  Seminar 
On  Women’s  Interests 


Womens  interest  in  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  other  material  will  be 
explored  during  the  American 
Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Wo¬ 
men's  Pages  at  Columbia  Uni- 
vertisy.  June  6-17. 

Thirteen  newspaper  women 
from  nine  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  attend  the 
seminar.  They  are: 

Miriam  Alburn,  women’s 
editor,  Minneapolis  (  Minn.  ) 
Star-Tribune; 

Eleanor  Clark,  assistant  to  di¬ 
rector  of  Promotion  Department, 
New  York  Times: 

Mollie  J,  Cullen,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  Waterbury  (Conn.i  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American; 

Agnes  M.  Drummond,  women's 
editor,  Worcester  ( Mass.  >  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette; 

Marj  Heyduck,  women's  edi¬ 
tor,  Dayton  (O. )  Journal-Herald; 

Ethel  M.  Hoffman,  women’s 
page  editor,  Buffalo  <N.  Y, ) 
Evening  News: 

Thelma  L.  Machael.  society 
editor,  Indianapolis  (  Ind.  ) 
News; 

Alice  Partridge,  women's  page 
editor,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.  t  Courier- 
Express; 

Eleanor  Prech,  women’s  page 
editor,  Cleveland  (O. )  Press: 

Marie  F.  Sauer,  women's  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.  C.  t  Post; 

.  Mary  S.  Smith,  women’.s  edi¬ 
tor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald: 

Thelma  C.  Thomas,  women’s 


page  editor  and  society  editoi, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times 
and  Sunday  Advertiser; 

Er.ma  M.  Winner,  women’s 
editor,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 

The  seminar  program  will  em¬ 
phasize  appeal  to  women  read¬ 
ers  through  news  and  other  in¬ 
formative  m  a  - 
terial.  through 
helpful  services 
by  newspapers 
and  through 

entertainment.  J 

There  will  be 
some  sessions 
on  promotion 
aimed  at  achiev-  ^ 

ing  reader  par- 
ticipation.  The  ^ 
newspaper  wo-  HByRJB 

men  will  con¬ 
duct  clinics  de-  Alburn 

voted  to  the 
analysis  of  women’s  pages  and 
an  exchange  of  techniques  and 
methods  used  by  papers  repre- 
.sented  at  the  seminar. 

One  afternoon  will  be  spent 
at  Lake  Success  with  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  United  Nations 

The  following  discussion  lead¬ 
ers  will  conduct  sessions: 

John  F.  Day.  Wa.shington  Bu¬ 
reau.  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal: 

A.  W.  Lehman,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Advertising  Research 
Foundation; 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Choate  Darnton, 


Women’s  National  New.s  Serv¬ 
ice: 

Doris  Lockerman.  associate 
editor,  Atlanta  ( Ga. »  Constitu¬ 
tion; 

Aileen  Ryan,  women’s  page 
editor.  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal; 

Paul  Schrader,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Toledo  (O.)  Blade; 

Jane  Finneran,  society  editor. 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer; 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Utica  ( N.  Y. )  Observer- 
Dispatch; 

Herbert  R.  Mayes,  editor. 
Good  Housekeeping; 

Rebecca  Gross,  editor.  Lock 
Haven  ( Pa. )  Express; 

Mrs.  Harriet  Crowley,  Wo¬ 
men's  National  News  Service: 

Harry  Lee  Waddell,  assistant 
managing  editor.  Business  Week; 

Harding  Christ,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  (O. )  Press; 

Murray  Powers,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Akron  (O. )  Beacon  Journal: 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher.  Sunday  Mirror  Maga¬ 
zine,  King  Features  Syndicate: 

Ben  Dalgin,  director  of  art  and 
reproduction.  New  York  Times: 


Joseph  Kastner,  Life  Maga 
zine; 

Mary  Roche,  home  editor 
New  York  Times; 

Simon  Breines,  Pomerance  & 
Breines,  architects: 

Ann  Hatfield,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  consultant; 

Mrs.  Elaine  K.  Weaver,  School 
of  Home  Economics.  Ohio  State 
University: 

Edith  Barber,  food  editor. 
New  York  Sun; 

Dorothy  Sinz,  food  editor. 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald; 

Mary  Morris,  fashion  editor 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 

Louise  Benjamin,  contributing 
editor.  Ladies’  Home  Journal: 

Dr.  Howard  Taylor,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne¬ 
cology,  Presbyterian  Hospital: 

Dean  Millicent  McIntosh.  Ber¬ 
nard  College: 

Dr.  Mary  Fisher  Langmuir 
Vassar  College: 

Dolores  Lescuere.  women’s 
editor,  Richmond  (Va. )  News- 
Leader; 

Charles  H.  Schneider,  national 
promotion  editor.  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers. 


6  I  nits.  Double  Color  Unit,  Half  Page  Folder 

This  excellent  modern  highsjx^ed  newspaper  press  will  print  straight  black  daily  editions 
with  or  without  color  and  also  tabloid  color  comics. 

For  tho  REST  in  used  uetcspaper  presses  write 
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The  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Press 

—outstanding  for  quality  and  production  ing  whatever  color  is  initially  required, 
of  standard  black  printing— is  unmatched  further  color  facilities  can  readily  be 
for  its  color  printing  flexibility.  Provid-  added  as  they  are  needed. 
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The  Hoe  Multi-Color  Press  is  specifically  designed  for 


fast,  economical,  large-volume  production  of  newspaper 


color  supplements,  including  comic  and  magazine  sections. 


Hoe’s  latest  design  of  Rotogravure  Press— for  monotone 


or  multi-color  printing  of  newspaper  supplement  sections. 


comics,  mail-order  catalogues,  and  similar  large  produc- 


assures  the  finest  printing  quality  at  profit- 


tion  jobs 


producing  speeds. 


whether  it  is  strais^ht  black  printing,  multi-color 
or  rotogravure  —  because  the  new  postwar  de¬ 
sign  Hoe  presses  embody  the  most  modern  refine¬ 
ments  for  high-speed,  high-quality  performance. 


Paper  roll  changes  are  made  at  ful ,  ^ 
press  speeds  —  production  is  uninter¬ 
rupted  —  paper  wastage  is  minimized  - 
with  Hoe  3-arm  Reels,  Electrk  ' 
Running-Belt  Tensions  and  Full 
Speed  Web-Splicing  Mechanisms. 

While  primarily  applicable  to  Hoi 
Newspaper,  Multi-Color,  Rotogra 
vure,  Magazineand  WebOffset  Presses 
many  Hoe  reels,  tensions  and  webi 
splicing  mechanisms  have  been  sold  fo; 
installation  on  presses  of  other  makeii 
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BRIBERY  CHARGE  FALSE 

A  WIDELY-circulation  charge  that  edi¬ 
torial  comment  had  been  bought  in 
California  newspapers  with  an  advertising 
appropriation  has  been  proven  false  and 
groundless  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  (  May 
21,  p.  5;  May  28,  p.  11.) 

A  radio  commentator  started  it  off  by 
quoting  an  unnamed  California  delegate 
to  a  meeting  of  secretaries  and  editors  of 
state  medical  associations  as  saying  that 
advertising  space  in  700  California  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  the  fight  against  social¬ 
ize  medicine  had  influenced  editorial  at¬ 
titudes.  "That  was  his  tribute  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  editors  and  to  editorial  integrity,” 
said  the  radio  commentator. 

The  Guild  Reporter,  Public  Relations 
News  and  some  West  Coast  labor  papers 
picked  up  the  quote  and  gave  it  wider  cir¬ 
culation. 

These  reports  all  inferred  the  incident 
v.’as  a  recent  one  and  involved  current 
editorial  attitudes  toward  national  legis 
lation. 

Editor  &  Publisher  tracked  down  the 
ugly  charge  and  found  the  man  who  was 
alleged  to  have  made  the  original  charge 
and  who.  up  until  now,  has  not  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  name  in  any  paper  or  on  any 
broadcast.  E  &  P  found  that  the  charge 
was  based  on  a  transcript  of  discussion  in 
the  March  1,  1947  issue  of  the  American 
Medical  Journal,  reporting  on  a  California 
meeting  held  Dec.  8,  1946 — two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  The  discussion  involved  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  state  health  insurance  then  pro¬ 
posed  by  Governor  Warren. 

John  Hunton,  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Medical  Association  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  California  Medical 
Journal,  was  the  man  who  reported  to  the 
annual  conference  of  Secretaries  and  Edi¬ 
tors  of  Constituent  State  Medical  Associa¬ 
tions  on  the  advertising  and  publicity 
efforts  of  the  group  to  educate  the  public 
on  various  health  programs. 

Mr.  Hunton  told  E  &  P  that  his  remarks, 
now  receiving  quotation  as  implying 
bribery  of  newspaper  editorial  attitudes, 
were  lifted  out  of  context  and  given  a 
meaning  not  intended  at  the  time. 

"MJy  remarks  contained  no  inference 
that  any  subsidization  was  involved  and 
this  message  speaks  for  itself  when  placed 
in  context.  .  .  .  The  remarks  were  to  be 
given  consideration  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  talk  was  given,  the  audience, 
the  group’s  knowledge  of  the  problem, 
the  tone  and  voice,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  whole  situation,”  he  said. 

The  California  Medical  Association  au 
thorized  this  statement  to  E  &  P;  “Our 
record  is  clear.  Our  entire  program  has 
oeen  placed  on  the  record.  All  was  in 
the  open.  There  was  nothing  behind  the 
scenes,  and  every  move  made  in  our  cam- 
Daign  on  behalf  of  voluntary  health  insur- 
ince  was  announced  publicly.” 

The  advertising  campaign  was  an- 
icunced  by  CMA  through  an  ad  in  the 
California  Publisher.  Special  Voluntary 
Health  Insurance  Week  programs  were 
leld  in  various  communities.  “The  ques- 
.ion  (of  state  health  insurance)  was  as 
lot  in  California  as  it  is  nationally  to- 
lay.”  CMA  states. 

In  other  words,  nothing  was  undercover 


Breliireii,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
ye  whirh  are  spiritual,  re>tore  such  a  one  ia 
the  -.pirit  of  nleeknes^;  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  he  tempted. — Galatians,  VI;  1. 

— everything  was  above  board.  Here  was 
a  hot  state  issue  deserving  news  coverage 
and  editorial  comment  in  newspapers. 

The  charge  that  100  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  every  paper  was  used  to  buy  pub¬ 
licity  and  editorial  comment  has  been 
drawn  out  of  thin  air.  The  lifting  from 
context  of  remarks  made  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  and  their  use  in  twisted  form  as 
a  weapon  to  discredit  newspapers  can  only 
be  classified  as  propaganda  against  the 
press  and  for  the  proposed  Federal  health 
programs. 

PRESS  WIRELESS 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  established  by  news¬ 
papers  as  a  specialized  communications 
service  for  the  press,  is  confronted  with  a 
decision  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  that  may  spell  its  doom. 

For  .seven  years  Prewi  has  been  han¬ 
dling  government  traffic,  as  well  as  press 
messages,  under  authorization  of  FCC. 
This  government  business  has  been  of  tre¬ 
mendous  help  to  the  carrier,  especially 
in  the  years  since  the  war  when  its  vol¬ 
ume  of  press  traffic  from  overseas  fell  off 
sharply. 

Now  FCC  has  decided  to  deny  Press 
Wireless  the  privilege  of  accepting  any 
further  government  traffic  confining  its 
operations  exclusively  to  the  press. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  throw 
Prewi  into  a  losing  economic  battle  with 
the  large  general  cable  and  wireless  car¬ 
riers  such  as  Mackay  and  RCA.  With 
Prewi  confined  to  one  type  of  operation 
and  no  supporting  revenue  from  extra 
services,  thfe  other  agencies  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  all  types  of  messages  can 
force  Press  Wireless  out  of  business  in  a 
rate-cutting  war.  They  can  afford  to  carry 
press  traffic  at  a  deficit  making  it  up  with 
revenue  from  their  other  services.  They 
have  already  started  to  do  this.  Prewi 
cannot  fight  back  under  those  conditions. 

Naturally,  Press  Wireless  has  petitioned 
FCC’  for  a  reversal  of  its  order.  It  has 
been  granted  a  one  month's  extension  from 
June  1,  the  original  terminal  date.  But 
judging  from  the  record  in  this  case.  FCC 
is  determined  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
press  in  this  manner. 

If  newspapers — not  only  those  interested 
in  Press  Wireless  through  stock  owner¬ 
ship.  but  all  those  who  send  and  receive 
international  press  messages — want  a  car¬ 
rier  service  dedicated  to  their  interests, 
they  had  better  lend  .«ome  support  to 
Prewi  in  this  fight. 


WHY  THEY  DON'T  WIN 

THE  BESTOWING  of  awards  in  every 
contest  is  usually  accompanied  by 
lengthy  descriptions  of  why  the  winner 
was  selected.  This  has  been  true  in  all 
types  of  newspaper  contests  also. 

In  reporting  on  the  judging  of  a  gen 
eral  excellence"  contest  for  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  Thomas  F.  Barnhart. 
University  of  Minnesota,  did  not  dwell  on 
the  outstanding  traits  of  the  winners  but 
commented  on  the  reasons  why  nearly  200 
entries  did  not  get  awards.  He  told  them 
why  they  did  not  win.  He  meant  "win 
the  contest,”  but  he  might  also  have  men¬ 
tioned  winning  readers  and  advertisers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

Bold,  funereal  display  of  type  on  front 
pages;  failure  to  modernize  makeup  and 
typography — “some  are  still  using  types 
that  came  over  in  the  hold  of  Noah's 
Ark”;  failure  to  convey  the  important 
news  of  their  communities;  lack  of  atten 
tion  to  local  news  pictures. 

It  has  been  our  impression  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  has  improved  considerably 
in  recent  years.  Many  of  them  have  given 
serious  attention  to  modernizing  makeup. 
But  apparently,  when  one  is  confronted 
with  200-odd  newspapers  of  varying  size 
from  all  over  the  country  as  was  Prof. 
Barnhart,  the  bright  ones  stand  head  and 
shoulder  above  the  rest  and  the  dull  ones 
are  more  prevalent  than  we  had  imagined 
Newspapers  in  competitive  towns  know 
they  cannot  survive  with  a  dull  and  anti 
quated  appearance  any  more  than  they 
can  with  old-fashioned  techniques.  Editors 
and  publishers  in  one-newspaper  towns, 
who  have  neglected  their  typographical 
appearance  and  by-passed  refinements  and 
improvements  in  their  coverage  because 
it  has  been  the  easiest  way  and  “the  way 
we  have  always  done  it.”  are  missing  the 
boat  in  extending  their  service  to  the 
community.  Modernization  will  mean 
greater  readability  and  a  more  informed 
public.  It  will  also  mean  more  sub¬ 
scribers  and  more  advertisers. 

BASING  POINTS 

AT  LAST  Congress  is  getting  somewhere 
in  straightening  out  the  muddle  created 
by  the  basing  point  rulings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  subsequent  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  upholding  them. 

This  week,  the  Senate  passed  Senator 
O'MIahoney’s  bill  which  definitely  declares 
manufacturers  can  absorb  freight  rates 
and  quote  delivered  prices  providing  they 
are  acting  independently.  The  bill  .states 
the  mere  sale  at  delivered  prices  or  freight 
absorption  would  not  of  itself  violate  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  This  is  even  better  than  the 
one-year  moratorium  bill  which  was  lying 
dormant  in  committee. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  stated  "when  the 
law  of  Congress  is  so  ambiguous  that  the 
Supreme  Court  divides  four  to  four,  as  in 
the  rigid  steel  conduit  case,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  someone  has  to  straighten  it  out.  " 
Amen! 

At  last  Congress  is  doing  its  duty  in  this 
situation  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  courts. 
We  hope  the  Hou.se  acts  as  speedily  on 
the  bill  as  the  Senate  did. 
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Mrs.  Guy  Patterson  Gannett, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
p  u  b  1  ishers  of 
the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press 
Herald.  Evening 
Express  and 
Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram.  has  ac¬ 
cepted  member¬ 
ship  on  the 
Committee  on 
Educational  Re¬ 
construction  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the 
U.  S.  National 
Commission  for  Gannett 

UNESCO.  Mrs. 

Gannett  is  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Music  Clubs  and  is 
chairman  of  its  department  of 
international  music  relations. 


Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stan¬ 
dard-Times,  has  received  Brazil's 
National  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  Degree  of  Cavalier. 


George  L.  Bickel.  publisher 
of  the  Longmont  (Col.)  Ledger. 
is  Colorado’s  new  state  civil 
.service  commissioner. 


Dixxon  Avery,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Clifton  Forge 
(Va. )  Daily  Review,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  New  York  City  after  two 
years  in  Japan  in  service  with 
the  Occupation  Forces.  He 
completed  on  June  1  one  year 
as  chief  of  the  information  sec¬ 
tion.  Tokai-Hokuriku  military 
government  region.  The  pre¬ 
vious  year  was  spent  in  Tokyo 
as  chief  of  the  political  organi¬ 
zations  branch,  government  sec¬ 
tion.  general  headquarters, 
SCAP. 


Peyton  Anderson,  publisher 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  Macon  News,  was  elected 
unanimously  as  chairman  of 
Georgia  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers,  succeeding  James  R.  Blair, 
publisher  of  the  Americus  Times 
Recorder. 
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Chester  A.  Franklin,  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  Call. 
received  an  award  for  30  years 
of  distinguished  newspaper 
work  at  the  Headliner  Week 
banquet  at  Lincoln  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

Clarence  V.  Smazel,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mich.) 
Press,  has  been  appointed  an 
administrative  assistant  to  Gov. 
G.  Mennen  Williams  at  a  salary 
of  $6,060  a  year. 

Ralph  H.  Bastien,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  since  1936.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Booth  Newspapers  in  Michigan. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the 
group  since  1919,  serving  as 
secretary  for  many  years. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Everting  News,  is  serving  on  an 
Advisory  Committee  which  is 
supervising  the  work  of  the 
Forty  Plus  Executives  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  an  organization 
set  up  to  obtain  positions  for 
older  supervisory  employes. 

Edward  Wyllis  Scripps,  3rd, 
youngest  of  the  sons  of  the  late 
Robert  P.  Scripps,  this  week 


concluded  a  month's  tour  of  va¬ 
rious  San  Francisco  news  de¬ 
partments.  Two  more  years  of 
college  face  him  preliminary  to 
a  decision  on  a  career,  and  he 
plans  to  enter  the  University  of 
Nevada  for  summer  sessions.  He 
hcis  been  a  student  at  Stanford 
University. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Carey  Guichard  has  taken 
over  new  dyties  as  business 
manager  of  the  Tulare  (Calif.) 
Advance-Register.  Formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Watsonville 
(Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian,  he 
succeeded  O.  E.  “Ted”  Crum- 
packer,  business  manager  since 
November,  1945,  who  recently 
announced  his  retirement. 

Edward  J.  Boga,  clas^fied  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  was  previously 
with  the  Erie  Times  in  the  same 
capacity.  William  Nicol,  after 
18  years  with  the  Montreal 
(Can.)  Star,  is  now  assistant 
classified  manager  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

W.  Lamar  Parker,  business 
manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Frank  Cook,  Albany 
Herald,  as  president  of  Georgia 
Dailies’  Advertising  Association. 

George  Hayden,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chehalis  (Wash.) 
Advocate,  has  assumed  new  du¬ 
ties  as  general  manager  of  the 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian,  published  by  S.  A.  Per- 
'kins.  Mr.  Hayden  succeeded 
Harry  Squiers,  now  manager  of 
the  Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser. 

William  Peyton  Marin,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Compass,  received 
last  week  a  meritorious  service 
award  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  recognition  of  his  work 
as  president  of  the  alumni  asso¬ 
ciation  for  two  years  and  as  per¬ 
manent  president  of  the  Class 
of  '29. 

James  L.  DuRoss  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  classi¬ 


fied  manager  to  clasified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle.  He  succeeds  the 
late  J.  H.  Shelp.  He  has  been 
with  the  Chronicle  classified  de¬ 
partment  24  years. 

William  R.  Cass,  advertising 
manager.  Mill  Valley  (Calif.) 
Record,  is  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  Unit.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Clair  B.  Otis,  Eureka 
( Calif. )  Humboldt  Standard  and 
Humboldt  Times. 

C.  E.  Shackle,  former  editor 
and  promotion  man  for  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press,  has 
replaced  Lu  Bernheisel  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department.  Mr. 
Bernheisel  has  left  the  paper. 

Thomas  W.  Black,  research 
manager  of  New  York  Sun  for 
six  years,  has  become  director 
of  research  for  Owen  and  Chap¬ 
pell,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  He  was  with  the  New 
York  Journal- American  15  years 
before  going  to  the  Sun. 

Robert  R.  Kibrick  of  the  Pro¬ 
motion  -  Research  Department 
has  been  appointed  research 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
succeeding  Mr.  Black. 

Al  Weibel,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager,  Chico  (Calif.)  Record  and 
Enterprise,  is  president  of  the 
newly-formed  Mid-Valley  Unit 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Benton  Ferguson,  a  former 
vicepresident  of  Campbell- 
Mithun  Advertising  Agency,  has 
been  named  advertising  director 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Press 
ad  staff  prior  to  1939. 

R.  E.  Goodale.  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent,  has 
been  elected  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  4th  District  (Florida)  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

Newell  G.  Meyer,  manager. 
Milwaukee  Journal  Consumer 
Research,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Milwaukee  Chapter, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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American  Marketing  Association. 

Joseph  B.  Watters.  Dalton 
<  Ga. )  Citizen  staffer,  has  moved 
to  the  Lexington  (  Ky. »  Herald- 
Leader  advertising  department 
as  a  display  solicitor. 

Locis  Cappelletti.  Water- 
hurg  I  Conn.  I  Republican  and 
American  classified  salesman, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  dis¬ 
play  department  to  replace 
Gordon  Bartlett,  who  left  to 
join  the  advertising  art  staff  of 
Lenders.  Frary  &  Clark  Co.,  New 
Britain. 

Peter  J.  Edwards,  who  pre¬ 
viously  published  a  paper  at 
Powell  River,  B.  C..  has  become 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Cranbrook  ( B.  C.)  Courier. 
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Mrs.  C.  Helen  MacLean,  a 
member  of  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver 
medal  from  the 
New  England 
Women's  Press 
Association  for 
distinguished  re¬ 
porting.  Mrs. 
MacLean.  who 
uses  her  maiden 
name,  Helen 
Carter,  in  her 
newspaper 
work,  starteil  as 
MacLean  a  society  news 
writer  for  the 
Portla}id  Sunday  Telegram  and 
after  several  years  moved  over 
to  the  Express  as  a  general  news 
reporter.  She  has  covered  prac¬ 
tically  all  beats,  particularly 
courts  and  conventions. 

Don  Wolfe,  state  editor  of  the 
Toledo  <  O. '  Blade,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  Blue  Pen¬ 
cil  Club,  when  about  60  daily 
news  editors  and  copyreaders 
met  at  Ohio  State  University, 
May  22. 
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John  Scali.  Associated  Press, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
State  Department  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Association. 

John  McClellan  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Trentonian.  He  was  a  one¬ 
time  staff  member  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

Ray  Bachman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Colum¬ 
bian.  has  been  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  Washington 
State  Advertising  Commission. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor,  New  York  Times,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Human  Letters  from 
Yeshiva  University  in  New  York 
City.  June  17.  He  is  a  visiting 
Professor  of  Public  Relations  at 
the  University. 

Thayer  C.  Taylor  has  been 
appointed  assistant  editor  of  the 
Sheffield  News,  published  by 
Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  New  York 
City.  He  worked  for  four  years 
on  the  city  staff  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hed  Nesbit, 
church  editor  of  Glendale 
( Calif. )  News-Press  has  re¬ 
signed.  She  has  been  replaced 
by  Dick  Micks,  who  formerly 
covered  the  Burbank  area. 

Betty  Preston,  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press  who  has  been  with 
paper  four  years,  has  been  made 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
'National  Congr'ess  of  Parents 
and  Teachers. 

Art  White,  formerly  on  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  has 
joined  editorial  staff  of  Bakers¬ 
field  (Calif.)  Press. 
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Alfred  H.  Kihchhofer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. i 
Evening  News,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  ,  of  directors  of  the 
Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  a  three-year  term. 

J.  Alvin  Kucelmass,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Star,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  copydesk  of  the  Stars 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


'Yes,  my  Old  Man's  by-line  is  'Aunt  Lena';  want  to 
make  something  of  it?" 


and  Stripes  in  Germany.  He  has 
worked  on  the  copy  desks  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Times- 
Herald  and  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Courier-Journal. 

Ted  Stoil,  former  night  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Star,  is 
also  on  the  copydesk  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  Germany. 
He  is  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Florida  Sun. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  formerly 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  copy- 
desk.  has  joined  the  copydesk 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

John  C.  O'Brien,  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  Clark 
University  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Inglett  Over- 
street  has  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. ) 
News.  Mrs.  Overstreet,  before 
her  recent  marriage,  covered  the 
Federal  beat  for  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Herald. 

E.  R.  Me  CuLLOUGH,  managing 
editor  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate,  was  honored  by  100 
members  of  the  Southwestern 
Connecticut  Press  Association 
recently  on  his  25th  anniversary 
as  a  Stamford  newspaperman. 
Len  Massell,  Advocate  police 
reporter,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association. 

Lynnewood  Celdon,  state  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post,  a  licens^ 
pilot,  recently  held  the  destinies 
of  the  Navy’s  Constitution  in  his 
hands  during  a  flight  from  New 
Orleans  to  Birmingham. 

Walter  Aldrich,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  telegraph 
editor,  has  resigned  to  be  make¬ 
up  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press.  Lee  Beckwith 
of  the  Republican  copy  desk 
succeeds  him. 

Stewart  Halpine,  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  Torring- 
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ton  (Conn.)  bureau,  has  been 
brought  to  the  home  office  as 
city-wide  reporter. 

Howard  Larkin  is  a  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Waterbury  Repub¬ 
lican  city  news  staff. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Merriman  Birch 
has  resigned  from  the  Water- 
bury  Republican  society  news 
department.  Jackie  Chase,  for¬ 
merly  a  society  reporter,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  to  replace  her. 

Frank  Purcell,  one-time  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  re¬ 
porter  who  has  been  writing  a 
column  in  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Independent  in  recent  years,  has 
returned  to  the  Examiner  as  a 
general  assignment  man. 

Leo  V.  Gannon,  manager-edi¬ 
tor,  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  Association 
at  the  spring  meeting. 

Harold  W.  Simpson,  reporter 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  has  been  named  by 
Gov.  J.  Bracken  Lee  as  his 
executive  secretary. 

Robert  W.  Dilworth,  of 
Boyne  City,  Mich.,  University  of 
Michigan  senior,  has  been 
named  ‘‘outstanding  male  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.”  He  is  to  be 
a  reporter  for  the  Battle  Creek 
( Mich. )  Enquirer-News. 

John  H.  Prescott  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Stamford 
( Conn. )  Advocate  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Flem- 
ington  (N.  J.)  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ty  Democrat,  succeeding  the  late 
Gordon  J.  Hart. 

H.  Katherine  Smith,  blind 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
columnist,  was  awarded  the  first 
World  Trade  Award  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  World  Trade  Association  for 
her  efforts  in  promoting  an 
understanding  of  international 
commerce. 

Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.,  reporter 
on  the  Winston-Salem  ( N.  C.  i 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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November,  1948.  W  inter  has  come  to  Germany  and  with 
it  another  crisis.  Cold  gray  fog  has  socked-in”  Berlin  s 
mighty  Tempelhof  airfield.  The  world  waits  for  word  that 
the  Airlift  has  bogged  down  — word  that  never  comes!  For, 
at  Tempelhof,  a  GC.4  operator  from  Flatbush,  U.S.A.,  gazes 
intently  as  a  tiny  '‘blip  "  moves  across  the  radar  screen. 
Calmly  he  tracks  down  another  of  the  huge  Douglas  Sky- 
masters  ivhich  arrive  every  three  minutes  "round  the  clock. 
He  smiles  for  a  second  as  the  transport  thunders  past  out¬ 
side,  taxiing  up  to  unload  its  precious  cargo— food  and  fuel 
to  help  keep  alive  a  city  of  two  and  a  half  million  souls. 


Today,  as  “Operation  Vittles”^  becomes  a  brilliant  page 
in  history,  freedom-loving  people  the  world  over  join 
in  saluting  the  courageous  American  and  British  men 
and  women  who  made  possible  this  great  triumph  in  air 
cargo  transportation. 

For— under  conditions  akin  to  war— it  took  courage  to 
fly  blind  through  weather  of  the  dirtiest  kind.  It  took  cour¬ 
age  to  overhaul  engines  out  of  doors  in  mud  and  freezing 
cold.  It  took  courage  to  face  and  overcome  enormous 
problems  of  maintenance,  supply,  communications. 

There  was  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  and  sudden  death. 
But  there  was  no  slackening  of  spirit.  There  was  no  notice¬ 
able  break  in  the  superb  teamwork  which  was  the  backbone 
of  the  Airlift. 

Costly  as  it  was— no  peacetime  operation  could  have 
given  our  Air  Force  such  training  in  logistics,  precision 
flying,  and  aircraft  maintenance.  Nor  could  any  peacetime 
operation  have  proved  so  dramatically  the  abilities  of  air 
cargo  transport;  and  the  vital  need  for  even  larger,  faster 
cargo  planes  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  future. 

“Operation  Vittles”  is  a  mission  completed.  But  on  the 
record  of  Time  it  will  stand  forever  as  a  work  of  faith  — 
of  the  faith  of  free  men  with  those  seeking  to  escape  the 
slavery  of  ruthless  dictatorship. 
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Berle  to  Toil  Regularly 
As  McNaught  Scribe 


By  Jane  McMaster 

Cole  Porter  recently  called 
Milton  Berle  and  told  him  the 
American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers  wanted 
him  for  their  dinner.  Says 
Berle:  “I  was  surprised  —  they 
usually  have  steak.” 

The  comedian,  te.evision’s 
first  and  biggest  luminary,  will 
get  off  Berlisms  like  the  above 
in  a  five-times-a-week  column  to 
be  syndicated  by  McNaught  be¬ 
ginning  June  13.  His  200-wo^ 
column,  which  will  appear  in 
the  Sew  York  Sun,  will  also  dis¬ 
cuss  other  times  he  was  the 
“Ber.e  of  the  Ball”  and  various 
activities  and  observations  of 
“Mrs.  Berle's  favorite  breadwin¬ 
ner,  Milton.” 

Mr.  Berle's  entry  into  a  new 
field  the  had  previously  written 
a  few  pieces  for  Variety,  theatri¬ 
cal  weekly )  is  hardly  surprising. 
The  40  -  year  -  old  comic  has 
tackled  vaudeville,  night-club 
entertainment,  legitimate  stage, 
radio,  screen  and  video.  His 
greatest  success  has  been  in  the 
field  of  television  where  his 
NBC  one-hour  variety  show  has 
won  him  a  New  York  Hooperat- 
ing  of  80,  the  highest  of  any 
regular  TV  or  radio  program. 
His  radio  show  has  gained  added 
listeners  due  to  his  television 
popularity. 

The  timing  of  the  column  fits 
in  with  his  other  activities. 
After  his  television  show  recess¬ 
es  for  the  summer  on  June  14, 
Mr.  Ber  e  will  head  for  the  West 
Coast,  pencil  in  hand,  to  make  a 
movie,  dispatch  column  copy. 

Rita's  Romance 
Toe-Off  for  Mirror 

The  Rita  Hayworth-Aly  Khan 
romance  and  marriage  in  France 
was  a  tee-off  into  the  syndicate 
field  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  when  the  paper  sold  a 
series  of  staff-written  articles  on 
the  event  to  six  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 

This  was  the  second  feature  to 
be  syndicated  by  the  new  tab¬ 
loid.  The  first  was  “Little 
'  Pedro,"  the  pantomime  strip 
drawn  by  William  De  la  Torre, 

I  Los  Angeles  vrtoonist.  When 
the  New  York  Star  Syndicate 
I  ceased  operations.  Mirror  Pub¬ 
lisher  Virgil  Pinkley  obtained  an 
'  option  on  the  strip. 

'  "Little  Pedro,"  then  running 
I  in  seven  papers,  was  sold  to  new 
clients  in  this  country.  The 
strip  also  found  a  market  in 
some  foreign  newspapers  as  the 
lack  of  dialogue  eliminated 
translation  problems. 

On  May  21,  a  long-term  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  by  Mr.  De  la 
I  Torre. 

The  Rita  Hayworth  series  was 
planned  long  in  advance.  Spe¬ 
cial  correspondents  in  France. 
Austria,  Britain.  Switzerland, 
Mexico  and  India  filed  back¬ 
ground  material.  The  writing 


job  was  assigned  to  Omar  Garri¬ 
son,  an  expert  on  Indian  and 
Ismaii  affairs.  During  the  week¬ 
end  preceding  publication,  Rex 
Barley,  promotion  manager, 
lined  up  six  papers  for  the  se¬ 
ries. 

The  syndicate,  to  be  called 
Mirror  Enterprises,  is  managed 
by  Mr.  Barley,  London-born 
United  Press  business  depart¬ 
ment  man.  His  assistant  is 
Franke  Breese,  35,  also  a  U.P. 
man  with  experience  in  Europe. 

Four  new  features  out  of  the 
Mirror's  columns  will  be  syndi¬ 
cated  soon,  says  Mr.  Barley. 

Football  Forecasts 

A  16-week  feature  by  Nor¬ 
man  L.  Sper,  who  claims  80% 
accuracy  in  picking  winning 
football  teams,  will  be  offered  by 
the  Chicago  'Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  in  September. 

Starting  Sept.  12  and  running 
for  two  weeks,  Mr.  Sper  will 
write  six  pre-season  forecast 
stories. 

For  a  10-week  period,  begin¬ 
ning  Sept.  26,  he  will  prepare 
two  releases  a  week.  For  Mon¬ 
day  pub.ication,  he  will  provide 
a  recap  of  the  highlights  of  the 
previous  Saturday's  games.  On 
Fridays,  he  will  select  probable 
winners  of  the  next  day's  25 
top  games  and  show  how  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  his  selections. 

Beginning  Nov.  27,  he  will 
write  a  series  of  six  daily  arti¬ 
cles  describing  the  selection  of 
the  All  Players’  All-American 
Team. 

Starting  Dec.  5  and  continuing 
until  Dec.  30.  there  will  be  six 
Bowl  games  forecast  stories. 

On  Jan.  1,  he  will  cover  the 
Bowl  game  that  promises  to  be 
the  most  interesting  of  the  day — 
and  prepare  a  final  story  on  it. 

Sper's  football  statistics  have 
been  widely  used  in  the  past 
by  newspapermen,  radio  sports- 
casters  and  fans.  A  football 
prognosticator  for  17  years,  he 
bases  predictions  on  a  systematic 
analysis  of  each  team  from  both 
defense  and  offense  standpoints. 

Change  of  Pace 

John  Crosby's  "Radio  in  Re¬ 
view”  column  (New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate),  pre¬ 
viously  published  five  days  a 
week,  is  now  appearing  Monday, 
Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Friday. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate  announces 
that  Stan  Smith's  “Woods  and 
Waters,"  outdoors  column  deal¬ 
ing  with  fishing,  hunting,  con¬ 
servation  and  related  subjects, 
is  now  to  be  released  six  times  a 
week  instead  of  three  times. 

News  and  Notes 

Al  Capp  ( “Li’l  Abner,"  United 
Features  Syndicate)  and  Lee 
Falk,  co-creator  of  “Mandrake, 
the  Magician,”  King  Features 


Syndicate,  will  be  co-producers 
for  the  Boston  Summer  Theatre 
at  New  England  Mutual  Hall  in 
Boston. 

Jimmy  Powers,  whose  “Power¬ 
house'  column  is  syndicated  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  will  be  heard 
in  a  new  series  of  15-minute 
week-end  sports  commentaries 
and  interviews  over  the  Mutual 
network  beginning  June  5. 

Drew  Pearson,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  has  invented  a 
new  word  game,  "Predict-A- 
Word.  ■’  Being  sold  through 
leading  department,  book  and 
toy  stores,  the  game  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  crossword  puzzle  and 
tic-tac-toe,  according  to  Mr. 
Pearson. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  try¬ 
ing  to  find  space  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  "Bugs  Bunny"  (NEA 
Service,  Inc.),  decided  to  try 
dropping  “Little  Debbie,”  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  strip.  Reader  protest 
from  both  adults  and  children 
was  too  much,  however.  The 
News  announced  “Litt.e  Debbie” 
and  “Bugs  Bunny"  would  both 
have  a  place  on  the  comic  page. 

Charles  H.  Goren,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  bridge  columnist,  is  offer¬ 
ing  his  subscribers  six  “extra” 
articles  on  Canasta,  the  recently 
imported  Argentine  card  craze. 

"Bodyguard,”  New  'York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribue  Syndicate  comic 
strip  drawn  by  Lawrence  Lariar 
and  John  Spranger,  will  change 
its  name  to  “Ben  Friday,”  name 
of  the  chief  character,  on  July  4. 
■ 

ARF  Names  Harper 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  has  enlarged  the 
committee  in  charge  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  general  magazine  study 
from  seven  to  11  members. 
Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  president  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  chairman.  He  w.as  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  chairman  shortly 
after  the  death  last  February 
of  the  previous  chairman,  Otis 
A  Kenyon. 


Times-Herald 
Owners  Form 
Corporation 

Washington  —  Times  -  Herald, 
Inc.,  was  formed  this  week  as  ' 
a  Delaware  corporation  with  a 
capitalization  of  $7(X),000  which, 
it  was  explained,  is  not  to  ^ 
construed  as  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  property  left  by  the 
late  Eleanor  M.  Patterson  to 
seven  executives. 

William  C.  Shelton,  manager 
of  the  Times-Herald,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation;  Joseph 
W.  Brooks  of  New  York  City,  is 
vicepresident;  Frank  Waldrop, 
editor,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

They  also  are  directors  of  the 
corporation  and  the  entire  stock 
was  issued  to  them  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity  as  executors  under  the 
Patterson  will,  a  document 
which  made  that  provision  with 
the  further  proviso  that  they  are 
to  distribute  the  shares  in  seven 
equal  parts  to  Michael  W. 
Flynn,  Mason  Peters,  Irving 
Belt,  H..  A.  Robinson,  Edmund 
F.  Jewell,  Waldrop  and  Shelton. 

Formation  of  the  corporation 
and  eventual  distribution  of  the 
stock  will  complete  the  transfer 
of  ownership  to  the  legatees. 

■ 

Lucy  S.  Northrop 
Fills  Husband's  Job 

Washington,  Pa. — By  action  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Observer  Publishing  Co.,  Lucy 
Stewart  Northrop  was  named 
vicepresident  to  fill  the  vacancy- 
caused  by  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Cecil  P.  Northrop. 

Mrs.  Northrop  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Margaretta  D.  Stewart, 
president  of  the  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  the  late  John 
Leighton  Stewart. 

The  Board  also  advanced 
James  S.  Lyon,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager. 


PAttBRNS 


Give  the  women  in  your  commu¬ 
nity  a  daily  and  Sunday  pattern 
service  that’s  up-to-the-minute  in 
style,  and  get  set  for  a  new  high  in 
reader  response!  More  women 
than  ever  before  are  making  their 
own  clothes  as  an  enjoyable  and 
practical  way  to  balance  the  fam¬ 
ily  budget . , .  and  more  than  ever, 
they  demand  smartness  for  the 
clothes  they  make.  The  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  pattern 
service  brings  them  that  ...  in  a 
form  that’s  easy  to  follow  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  experts  alike  .  .  .  and 
there  are  plenty  of  advertisers  who 
will  jump  at  the  opportunity  to  tie 
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If  you  attended  the  Mechanical  Conference  of  the  A.N.P.A.  you  received  a 
copy  of  the  new,  handy  IPl  Color  Guide  for  News  Inks  as  an  insert  in  the 
special  Conference  Edition  of  Printing  Equipment  Engineer.  If  you  did  not 
receive  one,  or  want  an  extra  one,  we  vvill  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  The 
Guide  shows  process  colors,  run  of  paper  colors,  colors  for  underprinting, 
halftone  colors,  in  a  practical  arrangement  which  permits  the  selection  of 
hundreds  of  colors.  Also  included  are  hints  and  suggestions  on  the  selection 
of  color  combinations  for  various  purposes. 

International  Printing  Ink 

Division  of  Interchemical  Corporation 

Empire  State  Building,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTA  •  BALTIMORE  •  BATTLE  CREEK  •  BUKFALO  •  CAMBRIDGE  •  CHICAGO  •  CINCINNATI  .  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  .  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  KALAMAZOO  .  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MEMPHIS 
MILWAUKEE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NASHVILLE  •  NEW  ORLEANS  .  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  OAKLAND  •  PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND  •  RICHMOND  •  ROCHESTER  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  WADSWORTH. 


Robert  L.  Ripley  Dies; 

Continue 


BION  Will 

Robert  LeRoy  Ripley,  who 
was  often  termed  a  bigger  "Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not’’  than  his  own 
cartoons,  died 
May  27  in  the 
Harkness  Pavil¬ 
ion  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  -  Pres¬ 
byterian  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  of  a 
heart  attack. 

He  was  55. 

The  King 
Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  "Believe  It 
or  Not  ”  feature 
will  continue  as 
its  creator  had 
amassed  a 
backlog  of  material  and  had  a 
large  staff  assisting  him.  Ward 
Greene,  general  manager  of 
KFS,  made  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement: 

"Since  the  sudden  death  of 
Robert  L.  Riply  hundreds  of 
readers  have  inquired  about 
arrangements  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  feature  Believe  It  Or 
Not. 

"Mr.  Ripley  had  a  large  staff 
of  researchers,  secretaries  and 
assistant  artists.  He  had  pre¬ 
pared  his  daily  and  Sunday 
drawings  for  many  weelw 
ahead.  He  had  in  his  files  a 
great  quantity  of  additional  in¬ 
teresting  material. 

Await  Filing  of  Will 

"Colonel  Robert  Hyland,  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  the  Ripley  estate,  has 
authorized  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  to  continue  Believev  It 
Or  Not  until  Mr.  Ripley’s  will 
is  filed  for  probate,  when  more 
permanent  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  continuation  of  the 
feature.  It  was  Mr.  Ripley’s  de¬ 
sire,  said  Colonel  Hyland,  that 
Believe  It  Or  Not  should  go 
on  under  the  direction  of  the 
BION  Corporation  and  the  staff 
he  had  so  successfully  trained 
to  produce  the  feature. 

’The  first  "Believe  It  Or  Not’’ 
cartoon  appeared  on  Dec.  19, 
1918  in  the  New  York  Globe.  It 
was  a  product  mainly  of  des¬ 
peration.  As  Globe  sports  car¬ 
toonist,  Mr.  Ripley  had  been 
confronted  with  a  problem  the 
day  before:  to  draw  a  cartoon 
when  sports  news  was  dull. 
After  drawing  numerous  car- 
I  toons  and  tossing  them  all 
aside,  he  struck  on  the  idea  of 
sketching  a  series  of  unusual 
happenings — including  a  group 
of  seven  men  who  had  set  re- 
•  cords  for  running  backwards. 

I  He  scratched  out  the  original 
I  caption  and  wrote  in  its  place: 

I  "Believe  It  Or  Not" 

Expecting  to  be  fired,  the  car¬ 
toonist  was  greeted  with  praise 
instead.  From  then  on.  the  de¬ 
mand  grew,  and  the  feature 
later  moved  to  the  New  York 
Post.  In  1929,  King  Features 
syndicated  the  cartoons. 

I  Polished  and  Pitched 

Mr.  Ripley,  who  had  never 
smoked  or  played  cards  and 
owned  several  cars  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  drive,  was  born  on 
Christmas  Day  in  Santa  Rosa. 
Calif.  His  father,  a  carpenter. 


died  when  he  was  12.  LeRoy. 
as  young  Ripley  had  been 
named  (the  "Robert”  was  ad¬ 
ded  later)  helped  support  his 
mother,  younger  brother  and 
sister  by  polishing  gravestones 
after  school  and  by  pitching  for 
the  local  ball  club. 

Drew  Posters 

Always  extremely  interested 
in  sports — his  cartoons  featured 
sporting  events — ^he  drew  post¬ 
ers  for  local  ball  games  during 
the  summer  months.  It  was  this 
work  that  led  to  a  job  as  a 
sports  cartoonist  for  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  at  S8  a  week 
— later  $10.  After  a  year,  how¬ 
ever.  Mr.  Ripley  was  fired  and 
he  moved  on  to  the  Globe. 

Oddities  he  featured,  such  as 
that  Lindbergh  was  the  67th 
man  to  make  a  non-stop  flight 
across  the  Atlantic,  captured  the 
public  imagination,  and  letters 
poured  in.  (Lindbergh  did  make 
the  first  solo  nonstop  flight,  but 
he  was  preceded  by  one  airplane 
with  two  men  and  by  two  di¬ 
rigibles  with  64  passengers. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  had  a  large  staff 
to  handle  his  correspondence, 
and  he  also  built  up  a  large  re¬ 
search  staff,  headed  by  Norbert 
Pearlroth. 

Curios  Worth  $2,000,000 

Constantly  on  the  go  to  ga¬ 
ther  material  for  his  cartoons, 
Mr.  Ripley  visited  over  200  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  He  brought 
back  curios  he  valued  at  $2.- 
000,000  for  his  home  at  Ma- 
maroneck,  N.  Y.  One  curio 
was  a  Chinese  junk  on  which 
the  cartoonist  liked  to  go  sail¬ 
ing. 

As  a  newspaperman,  he  was 
proudest  of  his  "beats”  He  was 
the  first  to  send  a  cartoon  by 
radio  (from  London  to  New 
York,  in  1927.)  He  was  the  first 
to  broadcast  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  New  York.  (  1923).  the  first 
to  broadcast  from  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  New  York,  (  1935).  the 
first  to  broadcast  from  Hiro 
shima,  (1948). 

Some  years  back,  he  had 
branched  out  into  other  media. 
In  1928,  Simon  &  Schuster  had 
published  his  cartoons  in  book 
form — which  led  to  his  syndi- 


"Newspaper  men 

for  years  have  been  looking 
for  a  work  of  this  type.  It 
is  thoroughly  objective,  hard 
hitting  in  its  criticism,  but 
fair  in  its  appraisal.” — Basil 
L.  Walters,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION 

By  HERBERT  BRUCKER 

$4.00  MACMILLAN 
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cate  contract,  and  also  to  a 
movie  contract. 

In  1930  he  began  a  career  in 
radio.  On  the  Tuesday  night  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  had  appeared 
on  an  NBC  telecast,  in  which 
the  story  behind  the  writing  of 
“Taps",  was  featured. 

■ 

Harrisburg  Papers 
Fete  School  Writers 

H.4RRISBURG,  Pa. — High  school 

correspondents  of  the  "Schools 
Report"  daily  feature  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening 
News  were  guests  of  the  news¬ 
papers  at  the  first  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  School  Correspond¬ 
ents  Club  here  May  25. 

The  event  was  attended  by 
185  high  school  correspondents 
and  their  guests  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  area.  Fifteen 
awards  (13  to  girls)  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  reporting  during  the 
school  year  were  presented  by 
Publisher  Edwin  F.  Russell. 

The  daily  feature,  in  the  two 
papers,  is  supervised  by  C.  Cur¬ 
tiss  Demmy,  and  includes  pic¬ 
tures  every  day. 


Nameplate  in  Movie 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  The  name¬ 
plate  of  the  Seattle  Times  is 
used  in  two  scenes  of  "Ma  and 
Pa  Kettle,’’  comedy  film  sequel 
to  “The  Egg  and  I.”  The  stories 
are  by  Betty  MacDonald,  Seattle 
writer.  The  locale  is  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Penninsula  west  of  Seattle. 
The  studios  used  their  own 
printshop  to  make  up  the  fic¬ 
titious  front  page. 


‘Hot  Rod'  Action 

Youngstown,  O. — A  series  by 
William  K.  Gibson,  Youngstown 
Vindicator  reporter,  on  "hot 
rod”  drivers  has  brought  action 
by  nearby  Columbiana  author¬ 
ities  against  juvenile  speedsters. 


PERSONAL 
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Journal,  and  Mrs.  Ethridge  an-  I 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Mark  I 
Foster  Ethridge  3d  on  May  28  ^ 

Ned  Hullinger,  who  was  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  has  succeeded 
Robert  Z.  Hall  as  publicity 
manager  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Western  Di¬ 
vision.  Mr.  Hall  worked  on 
several  California  newspapers 
before  joimning  ABC  in  1944. 

Battle  Smith  has  moved  from 
managing  editor  of  the  Macon 
( Ga. )  News  to  ME  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph,  and  Joe  Parham,  his 
assistant,  has  become  ME  of  the 
News.  Jay  Trawick,  city  editor 
of  the  Telegraph,  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  ME  of  the  News. 

Jerome  N.  Wolfert,  reporter- 
rewriteman  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News,  is  en 
route  to  Israel  on  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  News. 


Wedding  Bells 


Albert  H.  Tannenbaum,  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger 

editorial  department,  and  Lona 
Puschett  of  Station  WMGM's 
record  library.  May  4. 

Glen  E.  Kiser,  publisher  of 
the  Douglass  (Kan.)  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Pearl  Fields,  of  Glen¬ 
dale.  Calif.,  May  19,  at  Glendale. 

Ralph  Emmett  Gibson,  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  News,  and  Claire  Marshall, 
May  7,  at  Charlotte. 

Patricia  Doyle,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Torrington 
(Conn.)  Register,  and  Joseph 
Vancavage.  city  editor  of  the 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times,  at  Tor¬ 
rington,  May  20.  Both  were  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican. 


Ripley 


DON’T  HUNT  HELP 
The  Hard  Way! 

Gfl  Quick  Re!«iM>n.«e  Ea>il.v 

With  EDITOR  &  PLBI,ISIIER  Classified  Ads 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  worry  and  wait  for  job  applications 
when  you  need  help  right  away.  And  the  splendid 
response  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted 
Ads  proves  it  isn’t  necessary  to  grab  the  first  person 
applying,  through  fear  he’ll  be  the  only  one.  If  you’ve 
never  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  selecting  just  the 
person  you  had  hoped  to  get,  instead  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ing  best-that-applied,  order  a  Classified  Ad.  You  de¬ 
serve  a  break  after  hiring  the  hard  way  all  this  time. 
Start  taking  your  help-hunting  easily  by  contacting  us 
today. 

EDITOR  &  PI  HITSIIEK 

1700  Tim«t  Tower  Tol.:  BRyant  9-3052  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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State  Comics  Exhibit 
Promotes  Aims  of  Code 


Albany,  N.  Y. — "Twenty  Thou¬ 
sand  Years  of  Comics.”  a  story 
beginning  with  crude  drawings 
made  by  prehistoric  cave  men, 
continuing  though  ancient  times 
and  coming  down  to  comic  strips 
and  books  of  today,  is  told  in 
a  new  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
State  Library. 

Including  more  than  1,200 
items,  the  exhibit  occupies  the 
entire  rotunda  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Building. 

“First  in  historical  sequence 
are  reproductions  of  drawings 
recently  found  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  caves  in  Spain  which 
scientists  attribute  to  the  ‘rein¬ 
deer  age’  of  at  least  20,000 
years  ago,"  Dr.  C.  F.  Gosnell, 
state  librarian,  said.  “Many 
characteristics  of  modern  com¬ 
ics  are  visible  in  the  Egyptian 
'Book  of  the  Dead'  at  7,000  years 
ago.  From  these  pictures  Hiero¬ 
glyphic  picture-writing  and  ulti¬ 
mately  our  modern  alphabet  are 
deriv^. 

Came  ‘The  Yellow  Kid' 

“The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  of  the  classical  times  just 
before  the  Christian  era  deco¬ 
rated  their  temples  with  mythi¬ 
cal  picture-stories  which  can  be 
seen  in  reproduction.  Gruesome 
pictures  of  the  'Dance  of  Death' 
and  ‘The  Ship  of  Fools'  were 
among  the  first  popular  books 
after  the  invention  of  printing 
500  years  ago. 

“The_  American  Indians  put 
their  picture-stories  in  wampum 
and  blankets.  The  ‘Yel.ow  Kid' 
and  the  'Captain  and  the  Kids' 
were  the  sensation  of  the  ‘Gay 
Nineties,’  followed  by  Little 
Nemo,’  ‘Happy  Hooligan.’  and 
‘Bitter  Brown’  of  fond  memory. 

“The  exhibit  is  planned  to  give 
perspective  to  the  picture-story 
as  a  means  of  human  expres¬ 
sion  and  enjoyment,  and  to  set 
the  background  for  sane  think¬ 
ing  in  the  present-day  discussion 
of  comic  magazines  and  their 
influence,  both  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial.”  Dr.  Gosnell  said. 

The  books,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  drawings.  photographs 
and  clippings  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  and  arranged  by  Miss 
Mary  B.  Brewster,  associate  li¬ 
brarian,  and  her  reference  de¬ 
partment  staff.  They  spent  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  combing  the  rare 
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books  of  the  State  Library  for 
early  examples  of  the  use  of 
comics,  and  have  acquired  or 
borrowed  several  hundred  items, 
including  original  artists’  draw¬ 
ings  to  round  out  the  story-nar¬ 
rative  presentation.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  lent  many 
original  drawings  and  photostat 
copies  of  early  comics. 

Something  new  in  pictorial 
art  came  into  being  in  the 
1890’s.’’  Miss  Brewster  related. 
“This  is  the  period,  a  little  over 
50  years  ago,  when  we  find 
‘comic  strip,'  the  parent  of  our 
‘comics,’  beginning  to  take  its 
place  in  the  hearts  of  young  and 
old. 

“In  1892  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  there  was  running  a 
weekly  series  of  pictures  of  comi¬ 
cal  animals  and  their  antics, 
called  The  Little  Bears  and 
Tigers,’  by  James  Swinnerton. 
On  Feb.  16,  1896  there  appeared 
in  the  New  York  World  a  pic¬ 
ture  featuring  a  Yellow  Kid,’ 
the  first  of  a  series  of  that  name 
by  Richard  Outcault. 

“In  December,  1898,  the  artist 
Rudolph  Dirks  began  in  the 
World  a  series  about  two  bad 
boys  and  their  escapades.  The 
idea  was  borrowed  from  the 
German  artist,  Wilhelm  Busch. 
His  drawings  of  ‘Max  and  Mo¬ 
ritz’  had  for  some  time  de¬ 
lighted  readers  of  the  Fliegende 
Blaetter,  the  German  humorous 
weekly  which  corresponded  to 
Punch.  These  boys  their  creator 
called  the  Katzenjammer  Kids.’ 
Swinnerton,  Outcault  and  Dirks, 
working  separately,  but  each  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  others,  evolved 
the  technique  of  the  comic  strip 
with  which  we  are  familiar  to¬ 
day. 

Criticism  From  'Way  Back 
“  Little  Nemo’  came  into  be¬ 
ing  as  the  result  of  criticism  of 
the  vulgarity  of  the  ‘Yellow 
Kid'  by  parents.  ‘Happy  Hooli¬ 
gan’  was  widely  known.  Buster 
Brown.’  whom  Outcault  invented 
when  his  interest  in  the  ‘Yel¬ 
low  Kid'  left  him,  became  the 
first  internationally  known 
comic  strip.'  It  ran  for  years 
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and  its  chief  characters,  Buster 
and  hig  dog  Tige,  were  bywords 
in  American  homes  for  decades. 

“At  the  time  of  the  first  World 
War,  Hairbreadth  Harry,’  by 
Charles  W.  Kahles,  and  ‘Slim 
Jim,'  by  several  artists,  were 
among  the  most  popular  ‘comic 
strip’  figures. 

“Criticism  of  ‘comic  strips’  be¬ 
fore  they  were  10  years  old  is 
found  in  magazines  of  the  early 
1900’s.  There  are  critics  today 
who  assert  that  comics,  among 
other  things,  are  responsib.e  for 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime. 
But  others  feel  differently.  They 
hold  that  the  comics  technique 
is  in  its  infancy,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  many  modern  media  such 
as  radio,  television  and  motion 
pictures. 

“Among  these  are  educators 
who  see  in  the  comics  technique 
something  which  the  teaching 
profession  can  adopt  or  adapt. 
They  suggest  that  comics  can  be 
used  to  incite  interest,  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  image  which  a  child’s 
imagination  is  unable  to  provide, 
to  point  up  a  lesson. 

“Thoughtful  consideration  does 
lead  to  the  belief  that  some  kind 
of  restraint,  at  least  of  certain 
tendencies  in  comics,  is  imme¬ 
diately  desirable.  Many  believe 
that  this  restraint  should  not  be 
imposed  by  law. 

“Rather,  public  opinion  must 
make  itself  so  strongly  felt  that 
publishers  of  comics  themselves 
will  see  the  necessity  of  curbs, 
or  a  code,  of  voluntary  regula¬ 
tion.  A  group  which  is  striving 
to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of 
a  code  by  all  publishers  exists 
in  the  Association  of  Comics 
Magazine  Publishers.  If  all  pub¬ 
lishers  accepted  and  followed 
the  code  proposed  by  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  greater  part  of  the 
evil  of  ‘comics'  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated." 

■ 

Ads  Reprinted 

Lee  County  Bank,  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.,  has  reprinted  in  booklet 
form  a  series  of  weekly  ads  run 
during  the  first  part  of  this  year 
in  the  Fort  Myers  News-Press. 
The  ads  are  illustrated  articles 
on  agricultural  activity  in  the 
area. 
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Aleman  Favors 


I-School  Plan 
At  U-  of  Mexico 


Aguas  Calientes,  Mexico  — 
President  Aleman  of  Mexico  has 
promised  Col.  Jose  Garcia  Val- 
seca,  editor-publisher  of  a  chain 
of  15  newspapers,  that  he  would 
support  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  journalism  in  Mexico. 

‘  I  want  you  to  know  that  our 
National  University  of  Mexico 
will  favor  your  splendid  idea  to 
establish  a  school  of  this  kind,” 
responded  President  Aleman 
who  was  here  to  dedicate  the 
building  and  presses  of  El  Sol 
del  Centro. 

Col.  Garcia  Valseca  also  sug¬ 
gested  establishment  of  a  news¬ 
paper  development  bank  and  a 
Mexican  newsprint  industry. 
He  pointed  out  that  a  large  part 
of  newspaper  revenue  must  be 
spent  on  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  imports.  He  said  a  bank 
would  serve  as  a  fundamental 
stimulus  to  aid  the  struggling 
newspapers  of  Mexico. 


Despite  the  economic  crisis 
facing  Mexico  owing  to  the  fall 
in  her  currency  in  relation  to 
the  dollar.  Col.  Garcia  Valseca 
has  not  lessened  his  financial 
aid  to  readers  as  well,  contribut¬ 
ing  several  thousand  pesos  to 
help  poor  mothers  on  Mother's 
Day,  while  El  Sol  de  Guadala¬ 
jara  gave  500  pesos  to  the  first 
baby  born  on  Mother's  Day. 
Hospitals  reported  two  babies 
born  in  a  “dead  heat"  and  the 
mothers  received  500  pesos 
each. 
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HUBER'S  STAFF  IS  HERE  AGAIN 


Now  or  any  time,  our  experienced  technical  staff 
yours  to  call  on.  There^s  a  Huber  branch  office  and  war< 
house  near  you.  J.  M.  Huber  Corporation,  New  Yorl 
Chicago:  59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  WAbash  9157. 


Wherever  you're  from,  you'll  find  the  Huber  ink  special¬ 
ist  from  your  area  here  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Mechanical 
Conference  in  Chicago.  He's  your  direct  liaison  to  our 
extensive  laboratories  and  factories,  and  can  give  you 
news  of  late  developments  as  well  as  a  forecast  of  long 
range  projects  now  under  way. 

If  you're  interested  in  color,  ask  him  to  show  you  the 
new  Huber  R.  O.  P.  Color  Sample  Book.  This  book  was 
designed  to  save  you  "matching"  time  and  to  assure 
your  advertisers  of  nation-wide  color  uniformity. 


McClatchy  Fete 
Turns  the  Clock 
Back  100  Years 

Sacramento,  Calif. — Time  was 
turned  back  100  years  to  mark 
the  centennial  of  the  arrival 
here  of  James  McClatchy. 
founder  of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Dressed  in  authentic  cos¬ 
tumes  of  1849,  some  1.500  per¬ 
sons  gathered  in  the  civic  audi¬ 
torium.  They  were  employes  of 
McClatchy  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  which  stem  from  the 
original  founder,  and  their 
guests,  including  Governor  Earl 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Warren. 

It  was  the  first  time  employes 
of  all  the  units  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  today  headed  by  Miss 
Eleanor  McClatchy  had  met  in 
one  place  for  a  social  gathering. 

Editors,  business  managers, 
printers,  pressmen,  engineers, 
stereotypers,  society  writers.  | 
stenographers  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  turned  grisled  gold 
miners.  Chinese  coolies.  Spanish 
soldiers,  Indians,  sailors,  vicious  ; 
outlaws,  or  dance  hall  girLs  for 
the  day.  , 

The  founder  of  this  communi¬ 
cations  empire  was  a  former 
Sew  York  Tribune  reporter  un¬ 
der  Horace  Greeley  who  came  i 
west  via  Panama.  His  .ship  , 
wrecked  off  Mexico,  James 
McClatchy  and  his  companions 
walked  several  hundred  miles 
to  San  Diego.  They  arrived  in  ' 
Sacramento,  then  a  tittle  town 
of  tents  and  shacks,  in  1849.  ' 

James  McClatchy  went  to 
work  immediately  on  the  Placer  i 
Times,  Sacramento's  first  news-  I 
paper.  He  founded  the  Bee  on  I 
Feb.  3.  1857. 

"  I 

Ellis  to  Kansas 

Manhattan,  Kan.  —  Byron  E.  ] 
Ellis,  journalism  department  > 
head  at  Baylor  University.  Waco,  I 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  asso-  | 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  and  | 
superintendent  of  the  Kansas  I 
State  College  Press,  effective 
June  1.  He  will  teach  “Prin-  ! 
ciples  of  Advertising.” 

■ 

Branham  Appointed 

Branham  Co.  has  been  ap-  ; 
pointed  national  advertising  i 
representative  by  the  F  o  r  f  j 
Wat/nc.  ( Ind.)  Journal-Gazette.  ^ 
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lohn  Eggers,  of  the  San  Fran-  i 
cisco  office  of  O'Mara  and  Orms-  • 
bee,  Inc.,  and  Mrs.  Eggers  at  the  | 
McClatchy  Newspapers'  centen-  \ 
nial  party.  | 

Boise  Newspapers 
Plan  New  Buildings 

Boise,  Ida.  —  Mrs.  Margaret 
AiLshie,  president  of  the  States¬ 
man  Printing  Co.,  has  announced 
the  purchase  of  the  property  at 
Sixth  and  Bannock  Streets  as 
a  site  for  a  new  building  for  the 
Statesman  Newspapers.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  for  a  mod¬ 
ern,  three-story  newspaper 
structure,  Mrs.  Ailshie  said. 

Preparation  of  plans  for  the  ! 
new’  building  is  under  way  in  i 
the  hope  that  construction  may  i 
be  started  late  this  fall  and  the  I 
new  building  completed  in  1950. 

New  newspaper  presses  and 
other  mechanical  equipment 
will  be  installed  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  i 
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ARGUS  •  DISPATCH  Newspapers 
Cover  the  Illinois  Side! 

The  Argus-Dispatch  Newspapers 
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V-/ur  customer  list  reads  like  a  "blue  ribbon” 
directory  of  America’s  most  distinguished 
newspapers.  The  majority  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  on  N’ulcan  equipped  presses. 

But  the  advantages  of  VL’LCAN  Press  Blank¬ 
ets  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  largest 
metropolitan  dailies.  VULCAN  press  packing 
is  a  faithful  friend  of  the  pressman  in  the 
small  and  medium  plants  throughout  the  land 

VULCAN  Blankets  offer  greater  firmness, 
ideal  uniformity  of  thickness.  You  need  not 
overpack.  You  will  get  a  cleanly  printed 
sheet  all  over — longer  press  runs  without 
press  adjustments. 
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The  Scranton  Plan 


C 

kJCRAMON,  IVnnsylv  aiiia.  iu  not  a  city  that  easily  be<’omes  disheartened. 

Three  years  ago,  it  l)ecanie  evident  that  the  ri«  h  veins  of  anthracite  were  fast  running  out 
in  the  immediate  vi<-inity.  Action  had  to  be  taken  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living. 

Almost  immediately,  the  sturdy  people  of  this  region  evolved  a  plan-  -the  Scranton 
Plan — a  program  of  new  industrialization,  in  which  the  townfolk  financed  the  building  of 
plants  and  offered  them  to  out-of-town  indu.stries  at  low  rentals.  In  three  years,  15  plants 
were  built  and  occupied  by  12  outside  industries;  another  16  factories  were  constructed 
by  private  capital.  Annual  payrolls  of  community-sponsored  plants  have  reached 
S7,696.000.  and  are  ri  sing. 

I  his  project  is  typical  of  Pennsylvania  whose  restmrcefulness  and  industry  have  molded 
the  State  into  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  W’orld. 

Half  of  this  market  is  covered  by  Pennsylvania's  e.vellent  hnal  newspapers  serving  the 
82  cities  and  towns  of  under  lOO.OtK)  City  Zone.  They're  your  salesmen  to  the  industrious 
people  of  this  region. 


nsylvania... 

key  market  for  Sales 


Ambrldge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 

Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coa.tesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 

•  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  |M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  IE)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  • 

Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda 
Review  (M)  •  Warren  TImes-MIrror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  • 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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PROMOTION 

?  About  Bureau  Plan 
For  Classified  Division 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

What  ever  happened  to  the 
idea  of  setting  up  a  classified 
advertising  division  within  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising? 

It  has  been  talked  about  for 
some  time.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  there  were  some  indications 
that  it  might  be  done.  Unless 
they've  changed  their  minds 
about  it  lately,  the  classified 
managers  are  quite  eager  to  see 
it  done. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  stress 
the  importance  to  any  newspa¬ 
per  or  to  the  whole  industry  of 
classified.  Classified  certainly 
stands  on  its  own  feet  and  pays 
its  own  way. 

But  much  can  be  done  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  selling  of  classified, 
and  in  a  period  when  newspaper 
managements  are  beginning  to 
plan  what  to  do  when  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  makes  the  pres¬ 
ent  hayride  just  a  little  joltier, 
it  would  seem  the  smart  thing 
to  plan  to  increase  the  pay-off 
of  classified. 

The  Bureau’s  experience  with 
its  retail  division,  which  has  a 
most  creditable  record  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  retail  pay-off  for 
many  newspapers  over  the 
country,  should  bring  more  pres¬ 
sure  on  it — if  pressure  is  what 
is  needed — to  do  the  same  for 
classified. 

Not  that  classified  is  ever  a 
dormant  classification.  There  is 
probably  no  group  of  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  more  on  their  feet 
— no  wisecrack  intended — than 
the  classified  managers.  The 
kids  they  have  working  for 
them  are  pretty  good,  too. 

Only  the  other  day,  an  adver¬ 
tising  director  told  us  about  the 
youngster  in  his  paper’s  classi¬ 
fied  department,  a  neophyte  tele¬ 
phone  solicitor,  who  landed  a 
pretty  big  account.  It  was  an 
account  the  display  boys  had 
had  no  success  with  at  all.  Then 
the  paper  started  a  new  classi¬ 
fied  feature.  This  account  looked 
like  a  natural  for  it.  Because  of 
their  contacts,  the  display  men 
on  the  account  were  asked  to 
solicit  for  classified. 

I  Well,  you  can  see  what’s  com¬ 
ing.  The  display  guys  failed, 
miserably.  It  can’t  be  done, 
■  they  said.  But  the  kid  in  classi¬ 
fied  wouldn’t  say  die.  She 
I  didn’t  know  it  couldn’t  be  done, 

,  so  she  did  it. 

All  this  by  way  of  lengthy  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  report  about  a 
•  new — to  us — classified  promo¬ 
tion  stunt  which  strikes  us  as 
the  most  refreshing  promotion 
we’ve  seen  in  a  long  time.  It  is 
being  used  by  Gray  Creveling, 
promotion  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  It  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  a  full  page  made 
I  to  simulate  a  news  page,  stories, 
pictures,  treatment,  and  all  the 
rest.  Except  that  the  news  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  news  about 
classified — result  stories,  how  to 
place  your  ad.  etc.,  etc. 

The  idea  of  an  advertising 


page  done  up  to  simulate  a  news 
page  is  not  new,  of  course.  Cur¬ 
rently,  Cosmopolitan  magazine 
is  using  the  device  to  sell  the 
magazine  to  readers,  using  full 
pages  in  some  papers,  smaller 
units  in  others.  This  is  the  first 
time,  however,  that  we  have 
seen  the  device  used  just  this 
way  to  sell  classified. 

The  pages  are  being  run 
early  in  the  week,  Mr.  Crevel¬ 
ing  tells  us.  and  have  had  “a  di¬ 
rect  effect  upon  voluntary  traf¬ 
fic.  Many  persons  placing  want 
ads  mention  the  fact  that  these 
pages  inspired  them  to  try  a 
want  ad.” 

All  we  can  say  about  this 
stunt  is  that  we  read  every  line 
on  every  one  of  the  pages  we’ve 
seen,  they’re  that  interesting. 
The  idea  certainly  deserves  suc¬ 
cess.  If  you  want  to  see  it  for 
yourself.  Mr.  Creveling  can 
probably  send  you  a  tearsheet — 
and  he  probably  won’t  mind  if 
you  copy  the  idea.  Ask  him. 

New  Englcmd  Crackerbox 

The  11th  annual  survey  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution  of  grocery  store 
products  in  New  England,  just 
being  put  in  the  mails  to  manu¬ 
facturers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  will  undoubtedly  be  well 
thumbed  through  before  it  gets 
put  on  the  research  shelf.  It  is 
another  credit  to  the  work  of 
the  New  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau,  and  Direc¬ 
tor  Tony  Glavin,  in  providing 
helpful  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  information  about  its  re¬ 
gion. 

The  survey  covers  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  of  450  brands  of  groc¬ 
ery  store  products  in  47  New 
England  cities.  A  total  of  1,308 
grocery  stores  was  checked,  an 
11%  sample.  The  combined 
trading  areas  of  the  48  dailies  in 
these  47  cities  account  for  some 
80%  of  New  England’s  grocery 
store  sales.  So  you  can  see  that 
this  is  a  representative  study. 

The  152-page  book  is  designed 
for  quick  and  easy  reference. 


Each  page  is  devoted  to  a  city. 
Information  is  provided  for 
brands  listed  under  a  product 
classification.  Information  in¬ 
cludes  number  of  stores  sur¬ 
veyed.  chains  and  independents, 
and  percent  of  all  stores  in  city; 
distribution  in  chains,  indepen¬ 
dents.  total,  and  percent  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  There  is  also  a  sum¬ 
mary  section. 


Reason  Aplenty 

Did  you  ever  sit  down  and 
catalogue  every  individual 
thing  in  your  paper  that  might 
attract  a  reader?  It’s  an  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  You  will  be 
amazed  by  the  number  of  sell¬ 
ing  points  you  run  up.  The  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  did  it  recent¬ 
ly  is  Southern  California’s  most 
interesting  daily  newspaper.” 
The  index  makes  a  fine  mailing 
piece  for  readers.  It  ought  to  be 
effective  with  advertisers,  too. 


In  the  Bag 

Sheridan  House,  New  York 
publishers,  are  promoting  free 
tie-ins  with  clasified  promotion 
for  a  new  book,  ‘‘Home,  Sweet 
Home.”  in  which  the  hero  solves 
his  housing  problem  by  arrang¬ 
ing  a  13-way  swap  among  apart¬ 
ments  wanted  advertisers  to  get 
the  place  he  wants. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.>  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  is  distributing  a  booklet 
reprinting  news  and  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  fighting  the  20%  Federal 
luxury  tax.  Accompanying  let¬ 
ter  to  business  executives  by 
Stuart  List,  advertising  director, 
makes  the  point  that  “your  wel¬ 
fare  is  our  business.” 

Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  makes  good  use,  in  promot¬ 
ing  its  Little  Debbie  strip,  of  a 
situation  couple  of  weeks  back 
in  Chicago.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  dropped  the  strip,  to  make 
way  for  a  new  one,  but  was 
forced  to  reinstate  because  of 
the  reader  clamor  for  Little 
Debbie. 


Home  for  Aged  Couple 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Follow¬ 
ing  up  a  suggestion  by  a  Daily 
Mail  representative,  the  Charles¬ 
ton  organized  Naval  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  (Seebees),  have  built  a 
frame  dwelling  valued  at  $4,000 
for  an  aged  Negro  couple,  whose 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


NEWSPAPER  & 
PRINTING  PLANT 
DESIGNING 
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Morton  L  Pereira  &  Associates 

ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 

100  WEST  MONROE  BUILDING  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 
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Bus  Shelter  Designs 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.  i 
Times,  deciding  that  transit  pa¬ 
trons  deserved  a  break  from  the  ‘ 
Summer’s  sun.  offered  $100  in 
prizes  for  drawings  of  bus  shelt¬ 
ers  that  could  be  constructed 
inexpensively,  either  by  com¬ 
munity  residents  or  the  city 
More  than  40  drawings,  scale 
models  and  blue  prints  were 
sent  in  the  first  week. 


Underprinted  Boy 

Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view  put  over-printing  to  good 
use  in  its  own  promotion  this 
week.  Picture  of  a  newspaper- 
boy  throwing  a  rolled  paper 
from  his  carrier  s  bag  was  over¬ 
printed  in  red  on  the  bottom  of 
the  front  page.  “You  Can  Take 
It  From  Me  ”  was  printed  on  a 
slant  beside  the  picture. 


Amateur  Photo  School 

More  than  300  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  attended  a  photo¬ 
graphic  school  sponsored  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  South  Bend  (Ind.i 
Tribune.  The  photographic 
school  is  a  forerunner  of  the 
amateur  snapshot  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Tribune  each  sum¬ 
mer.  Its  purpose  was  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  pictures  en¬ 
tered  by  giving  contestants  ad¬ 
vance  instructions  in  selection  of 
subjects,  enlarging,  composition 
and  cropping. 


MONTH  after  MONTH 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
IS  AMONG 

SALES  MANAGEMENT'S 

"PREFERRED 
CITIES 
OF  THE 
MONTH" 

A  THRIVING  NEWSPAPER  IN  A 
THRIVING  MARKET 
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WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRESIDENT 


June  1,  1949 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 


Subject;  MOVING  THE  WHEAT  CROP 

As  this  is  written,  railroads  are  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  preparation  to  handle  their  part  of  the  greatest 
combined  job  of  transportation,  marketing  and  storage  which  is  done 
anywhere  in  the  world,  any  time  in  the  year  —  the  movement  of  the 
winter  wheat  crop  into  storage. 

This  year  the  task  will  be  more  difficult  than  usual. 

The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  one  of  moving  the  grain  —  although 
that  in  itself  is  a  tremendous  job  —  as  it  is  of  finding  the  space 
in  which  to  store  it. 

This  year  the  railroads  are  being  called  upon  to  move  not 
only  a  near  record  new  harvest,  but  at  the  same  time  to  move  a  large 
part  of  last  year's  grain.  Approximately  500,000,000  bushels,  or 
some  300,000  carloads,  of  last  year's  grain  had  been  held  on  the 
farms  and  in  country  elevators  under  government  loan  until  April  30, 
and  could  not  be  taken  to  the  terminal  markets  until  after  that  time. 
This  is  the  grain  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been 
moved  by  the  railroads  during  the  winter  months  when  grain  shipments 
are  slack. 


Unfortunately,  storage  space  for  grain  is  unusually  scarce 
this  year.  In  fact,  the  terminal  and  sub-terminal  elevators  were  half 
full  before  a  bushel  of  the  old  grain  still  on  the  farms  or  in  country 
elevators  started  to  move. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  you  may  hear  a  great  deal  about  this 
grain  movement.  But  no  matter  what  you  hear,  you  can  be  certain  of 
one  thing;  the  railroads  are  ready  and  able  to  move  every  bushel  of 
wheat  which  can  be  promptly  tmloaded  into  proper  storage  space  upon 
its  arrival. 


Sincerely  yours. 


editor  S  publisher  for  June  4,  1943 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Drug  Chains  Link  TV 
With  Newspaper  Ads 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Employing  a  technique  to  put 
the  "see  -  the  -  product  -  in  -  use" 
sale  power  of  television  behind 
the  sales  efficiency  of  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  point  of 
sales  merchandise  promotion. 
Drug  Store  Television  Produc- 
itons  will  present  one  of  TV’s 
costliest  variety  shows  to  view¬ 
ers  in  their  members’  market 
areas. 

Plans  for  the  program,  titled 
“Cavalcade  of  Stars,"  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Stanton 
B.  Fisher,  head  of  the  Stanton 
B.  Fisher,  Inc.,  Advertising 
Agency.  The  program  will 
premier  June  4.  It  will  be  seen 
from  9  to  10  PM  (EDT)  every 
Saturday  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Du  Mont  Television  Net¬ 
work. 

"Cavalcade”  with  a  talent 
budget  of  $8,000  weekly,  will  be 
heard  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  at  its  Inception.  It 
will  present  top  artists  with  the 
rising  young  comedian.  Jack 
Carter,  as  guest  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  and  with  Sammy  Spear 
and  his  13-piece  band.  Milton 
Douglas  is  its  producer  and  di¬ 
rector. 

More  than  800  stores  are 
united  in  support  of  the  project. 
To  assist  associated  chains  in 
supporting  the  telecast  locally, 
the  Fisher  agency  has  developed 
an  extensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  and  store  pro¬ 
motion  program.  It  is  imple¬ 
menting  it  with  copy,  mats  and 
other  material.  The  advertising 
kit  includes  mats  for  a  2-col.  x 
40-line  ad  for  entertainment 
pages  as  well  as  photos  and 
copy  for  a  chain's  omnibus  dis¬ 
play  ads. 

'Milestone  Salute* 

A  NETWORK  television  salute 
commemorating  a  milestone  in 
the  swift  progress  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry  will  be  presented 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
in  cooperation  with  the  RCA 
Victor  Division,  Radio  Corpora- 
'  toin  of  America,  on  Tuesday, 
June  7,  at  9:30  p.m.  (EDT). 

I  Specific  occasion  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  1,000,000th  tele- 
I  vision  picture  tube  at  the  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  plant  of  the  RCA 
'  Tube  Department,  where  mass 
I  production*of  the  intricate  and 
I  sensitive  picture  tube  was  first 
achieved  in  1946.  By  assuring 
a  volume  supply  of  picture 
tubes,  the  most  vital  component 
in  a  home  television  receiver, 
the  output  of  the  RCA  Lancas¬ 
ter  plant  made  possible  the  mass 
production  and  mass  marketing 
I  of  home  television  receivers. 

Extension  of  television  set  pro¬ 
duction  to  a  third  plant  of  the 
RCA  Victor  Division  was  begun 
this  week  with  the  installation 
of  new  equipment  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  other  facilities  at  the  Di¬ 


vision’s  Bloomington.  Ind.,  fac¬ 
tory. 

Video  for  No.  Carolina 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Pied¬ 
mont  Publishing  Co.  has  filed 
an  application  for  permission  to 
construct  a  television  station 
here.  The  company  publishes  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  and  oper¬ 
ates  WSJS  and  WSJS-FM.  It 
was  estimated  the  station  can  be 
on  the  air  in  approximately  two 
years. 

'Newspaper  Station* 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  of  the  sale,  subject  to  FCC 
approval,  of  WAVZ  and  WAVZ- 
FM,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Vic¬ 
tor  W.  Knauth  of  Wilton,  Conn., 
and  Daniel  W.  Kops  of  New 
York  City,  both  veterans  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  fields.  The  transaction 
was  handled  by  Blackburn-Ham- 
ilton  Co. 

Mr.  Knauth  is  editor  of  Omni¬ 
book  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star.  Mr.  Kops  is  a  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Harrisburg 
( Pa. )  Telegraph  and  previously 
was  with  W.  M.  Kiplinger, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

The  new  owners  indicated  the 
station  will  be  operated  along 
newspaper  lines.  It  will  be 
staffed  by  local  reporter-an¬ 
nouncers,  using  tape  recorders 
and  mobile  transmitters. 

In  addition  to  regular  city  and 
suburban  editions  of  the  news, 
programs  will  be  interrupted 
frequently  for  news  bulletins. 

AAA  A  Unds  BMB  $15,000 

At  the  request  of  Broadcast 
Measurement  Bureau,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  has  agreed  to  lend 
$15,000  to  BMB  to  help  defray 
current  operating  expenses  for 
the  Bureau’s  second  nation-wide 
study  of  radio  audiences. 

Decision  to  advance  the  funds 
was  voted  by  the  AAAA  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee,  at  its  first 
meeting  following  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  of  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  lend  BMB  $75,000. 
AAAA.  NAB  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
form  the  tripartite  group  which 
sponsors  the  BMB. 

The  loans  are  to  be  repaid  to 
NAB  and  AAAA  in  propor¬ 
tionate  steps. 

Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Baker,  acting 
president  of  BMB,  where  he  is 
Director  of  Research  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  AAAA  action  said: 
"This  is  renewed  evidence  of 
the  importance  attached  to  uni¬ 
form  audience  data  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  of  the  nation. 
We  are  confident  that  the  second 
BMB  Study  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  valuable  document  of  its 


kind  yet  prepared  for  broad¬ 
casters  and  those  purchasing  the 
medium.” 

FMA  Against  Duplication 

Proposed  changes  in  regula¬ 
tions  governing  Frequency  Mod¬ 
ulation  broadcasting  would  be  a 
"fatal  stab  in  the  back”  for  the 
industry. 

This  statement  was  made  by 
William  E.  Ware,  president  of 
the  FM  Association,  on  the  basis 
of  opinions  from  FM  broadcast¬ 
ers  who  commented  on  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Wayne  Coy, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Mr.  Coy  in  recent  speeches 
has  stressed  the  proposal  that 
FM  stations  be  forced  to  dupli¬ 
cate  programs  broadcast  by  AM 
stations  when  such  facilities  are 
jointly  operated.  He  also  has 
recommended  that  FM  stations 
be  required  to  operate  the  same 
length  of  time  as  AM  outlets  in 
similar  cases  of  dual  operation. 

“After  closely  studying  the 
opinion  of  the  FM  broadcasters 
in  our  organization,”  Mr.  Ware 
stated,  “I  find  the  almost  unani¬ 
mous  feeling  that  such  action — 
such  proposed  regulations  — 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of 
FM." 

Ford  Swings  to  Television 

Major  radio  and  television 
emphasis  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
is  to  be  switched  to  television, 
according  to  an  announcement 
through  Kenyon  &  EJckhardt. 

The  Ford  Television  Theater, 
currently  viewed  once  a  month 
via  CBS-TV,  is  to  shift  to  an 
every  other  week  operation  as 
of  October,  1949.  Tentative  cur¬ 
rent  plans  call  for  weekly  oper¬ 
ation  beginning  January,  1950. 

New  Channels  by  Fall 

In  six  weeks  or  so,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  will  start  procedural  wheels 
toward  opening  of  new  televi¬ 
sion  channels  for  both  black- 
and-white  and  color  TV.  By 
Fall,  the  present  freeze  on  li¬ 
censes  may  be  lifted. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont  said  he 
was  "extremely  gratified”  to  see 
the  FCC  take  action  to  remove 
the  last  deterrent  to  full-scale 
nationwide  television  on  "a 
truly  competitive  basis.” 

Commander  E.  F.  McDonald, 
Jr.,  president  of  Zenith,  de¬ 
clared  new  channels  would  give 
television  badly  needed  room 
for  expansion. 

■ 

Equipment  Sold 

Glace  Bay,  N.  S.  —  Sale  of 
equipment  of  the  weekly  Glace 
Bay  Star  to  former  Mayor  John 
E.  Ahern  of  Halifax  is  an¬ 
nounced.  TTie  Star  has  sus 
pended  operations.  It  started 
publication  six  months  ago 
when  the  daily  Glace  Bay  Ga¬ 
zette,  publish^  by  District  26 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  as 
the  only  labor-owned  daily  in 
Canada,  folded. 

■ 

Anniversar’y 

The  Cartersville  (Ga.)  Daily 
Tribune-News  has  entered  upon 
its  fourth  year  as  a  daily  paper. 
Milton  L.  Fleetwood  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor. 


2  Repeaters 
In  Headliners 
Club  Awards 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Sixteen 
Headliner  Medal  winners  for  * 
journalistic  achievement  in 
newspapers,  radio  and  photog¬ 
raphy  during  1948  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Club. 

This  year’s  awards  set  prece¬ 
dent  in  three  fields. 

Bill  Henry  of  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  who  won  a 
Headliner  medal  in  1943  as  a 
columnist  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  won  an  award  this  year 
in  the  radio  division  for  "out¬ 
standing  on-the-spot  coverage" 
of  the  1948  Olympics. 

Daniel  Francis  Clancy,  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  who  won 
an  award  last  year  in  the  field 
of  reporting  on  papers  under 
30,000  circulation,  repeated  this 
year  to  mark  the  first  time  any 
reporter  had  been  selected  two 
successive  years. 

The  third  precedent-breaking 
award  went  to  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ords  for  its  recorded  album  of 
"Great  Events.” 

Other  winners  include: 

Dan  Parker.  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  for  sports  writing;  Ralph 
Vines  of  the  Dayton  (O. )  Daily 
News,  for  feature  column;  Bruce 
Russell  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  editorial  cartoons; 
Arthur  J.  Snider,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  in  the  "outstanding  news 
story”  classification;  Charles 
Hoff,  New  York  News  photog¬ 
rapher,  for  best  sports  action 
picture;  Frank  Jurkoski.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  for  best 
spot  news  picture;  Tom  Watson, 
the  New  York  News,  for  the  best 
human  interest  picture;  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  Out¬ 
standing  Public  Service  by  a 
Newspaper  in  its  series  expos¬ 
ing  the  racket  in  stocks  of 
"dead”  Building  and  Loan  com¬ 
panies;  Howard  Handleman,  of 
INS,  for  outstanding  foreign 
news  reporting  on  Communists 
in  Asia. 

Paramount  News  received  the 
Newsreel  reporting  Medal. 

Radio  awards  went  to  Elmer 
Davis,  American  Broadcasting 
Co.;  Robert  Trout,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Charles 
Collingwood,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 
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Announcing...  A  NEW  EASTERN  ROLLER  PLANT 


THE  MORELAND  CORPORATION 

WILLOW  GROVE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Manufacturers  of 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

for 

NEWSPAPERS,  LETTERPRESS,  OFFSET,  ROTOGRAVURE 

Made  of  Synthetic  or  Natural  Rubbers  or  Vulcanized  Oil 

^T^HIS  Plant  is  located  just  outside  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
largest,  most  modern,  up-to-date,  best  arranged  and  equipped  factory 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  the  above  types  of  rollers. 

It  is  owned  and  operated  by,  and  its  products  sold  through,  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  roller  makers: 

HARRIGAN  ROLLER  COMPANY.  INC.  GOOFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY  SAMI  BINGHAM'S  SON  MFG.  CO. 

311  Guilford  Avenue  211  N.  Camec  Street  636  Sherman  Street 

Baltimore  2,  Maryland  Philadelphia  7,  Penna.  Chicago  5,  Illinois 

FRANK  A.  REPPENHAGEN.  INC.  NATIONAL  ROLLER  COMPANY 

339  Oak  Street  307  Pearl  Street 

Buffalo,  New  York  New  York  7,  New  York 
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At  ANPA  Parley 


continued  from  page  10 

HL'RGESS  CELLU  LOSE  COMPANY 
—A.  \V.  Scliurger,  Victor  E.  Fi>hburii, 
\V.  A.  Carpenter.  Don  Malcolm,  liene 
Kanginan,  I'aul  Kichmoml,  Harry  Vigal, 
Hon  I’yles,  E.  P.  Fraher. 

CEKTIFIKD  HKV  MAT  CORPORA¬ 
TION — Frank  .M.  Tiglie,  George  T. 
Keiupter,  \V.  F'.  Whelan. 

C  H  E  .\l  C  O  PHOTt  (PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC.  (Uooth  76-77-78)— 
Sam  H.  Anson.  Jr.,  C.  11.  Larsson, 
Kenneth  McNeil.  Frank  C.  Cullman, 
Kay  .Marshall,  I'heotlore  \V.  Hertzog. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  .MFG.  CO.— 
.\.  J.  Cline,  A.  H.  Parks,  11.  E.  Brun- 
alage,  II.  J.  Mitchell,  11.  A.  Williams, 
W.  T.  Dumscr,  C.  W.  Burger. 

COLOR  PRODUCTION  SERVICE. 
INC. — Roliert  Travis.  Chas.  Pettv. 

CUTLER-HAM  .MER.  INC.— A.  H. 
James,  C.  M.  Hall,  E.  G.  Peterson, 
C  P.  Feldhausen. 

EASTER.V  COLOR  PRINTING  CO., 
THE — VV.  B.  Pape,  Harold  A.  Moore, 
John  Enright. 

EASTERN  VEWSPAPER  SUPPLY, 
INC. — EMgar  A.  Mills,  Jr. 

FAIRCHILU  CAMERA  AND  I.V 
Sl'RUMENTCORP.  (Booth  52)— D.  B. 
Hollister,  R.  C.  McPherson,  W.  C. 
INniglass. 

FEDERATED  METALS  DIVISION, 

A.MERICAN  S.MELTI.NG  AND  RE 
FI.VING  CO.  (Booth  23-24) — A.  M. 
Callis,  V.  J.  Ryan,  S.  W.  Morden,  G. 
Caulton,  C.  J.  Gross,  A.  E.  St.  John, 
K.  L.  Rimbault,  Jr. 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  COMPANY 
— E.  B.  Flint,  R.  H.  Flint,  A.  A.  Me- 
Nam,  E.  L.  Mills,  Monroe  Seiberling, 
Carl  Jacobson. 

GENERAL  ELECTTRIC  COMPANY 
(Booths  28-29)— F.  I.  Fitzgerald.  C. 
Ilewson.  T.  R.  Rastall,  W.  L.  Vs’right. 

E.  M.  Stacey,  G.  R  Dayton,  M.  H. 
Russell,  C.  11.  Luce,  R.  H.  McLam, 
W.  V.  («ugfa. 

GENERAL  PLATE  MAKERS  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.— Albert  R.  Kreck.  W.  Clack¬ 
worthy,  E.  Bovermann,  J.  Toiiercer, 
R.  Wilson. 

GLIDDEN  TYPE  .METAL  (Booth 
53-54)— W.  C.  Roddy,  William  <>’Neil, 
D.  W.  Looman,  11.  J.  Geiger,  George 

H.  McElroy,  E.  P.  Palmer,  M.  E.  Bess- 
ler,  James  Smith. 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO.MPANY— 
■E.  T.  Niles. 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO., 
THE — C.  E.  Bittinger.  E.  R.  Coate. 

GOSS  PRINTI.NG  PRESS  CO.,  THE 
— R.  C.  CorUtt.  W.  T.  Goss.  E.  J. 
Yagow,  R.  B  Patch.  C.  S.  Reilly,  W’.  H. 
Granger,  L.  D.  Wright,  F.  A.  Kopp, 
P  B  Baar,  W.  C.  Pratt,  H.  V.  Henry, 
K.  G.  Morrison,  M.  E.  Rada.  H.  E. 
Hanson,  P.  B  Maher.  A.  I.  Krubn. 

GRAPHIC  RESEARCH.  INC. 
./Booths  6,  7,  8,  9,  10) — O.  F,  Duensing. 
Robert  T.  Rice,  Robert  G.  Sandvik. 

GRE.\TER  BUFFALO  PRESS.  INC. 
— J  A.  Koessler,  K.  L.  Koessler,  R.  P. 
'i.alor. 

lOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC— 
John  Griffiths.  Frederick  R.  Griffins. 

HAMMOND  MACHINERY  BUILD- 
ERS— A.  T.  Vanderlinde,  A.  L.  Van- 
derlinde.  M  J.  Smith.  G.  S.  Vander¬ 
linde,  P.  11.  Warner. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.MP.\NY,  INC.— A. 
Dressel,  \V.  J.  Murphy,  F.  W.  Schnell, 
'G.  H.  Higgins,  R.  A.  Willoughby, 

,  U .  C.  Cooper.  O.  L.  Crain,  R.  A.  (Train, 

F.  CJebhara,  L.  Kohl,  E.  Petty,  G.  E. 
Desryr. 

,  J.  M.  HUBER  CORPOR.ATION— 
J.  S.  Hart,  E.  Schirmer,  C.  D.  Adkins, 
W.  E.  Rutengerg.  J.  T.  Fisher,  A.  J. 

I  Cooper,  N.  Dolfiiss,  L.  W.  Phipps,  E.  G. 

Myover,  E.  A.  Linn.  E.  C.  Stone.  N.  H. 

I  Jackson.  W.  V.  Jacobson,  W.  J.  (Urey, 

I  L.  Valencia. 

IDEAL  ROLLER  MFG.  CO.  (Booth 
I  20) — C.  W.  Gleason.  Rov  Newell. 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COM- 
PANY  (Booth  79  80)— R.  A.  Buhl, 
W.  S.  Coulson,  W.  D.  Howell,  J.  H. 
Jackson,  J.  F  King,  R.  W.  Knappage 

C.  Olton.  W.  P.  Otter.  W.  A.  Penney, 
•W.  J.  Prentice,  C.  E.  Purkit,  J.  H. 
Richardson.  C.  Seaman.  A.  Sovde,  C.  J. 
Wallace,  G.  F.  Wilbur. 

INTAGLIO  SERVICE  CORPORA 
I  TION — Len  .S.  Pinover.  Myron  R.  Ho- 
miak,  O.  .S.  Haverfield. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  INTC 
— Tim  Ryan,  Walter  J.  (Ussidy,  Ralph 
H  Mawbev. 

INTERTYPB  CORPORATION  — 
.A.  T.  Mann,  J.  S.  Plummer,  A.  G. 
Hoffman.  B.  (5‘Connell.  H.  B.  Plaut, 


W.  F.  Streit,  1'.^  W.  Northmore,  C.  J. 
Stupka.  W.  H.  GooUpeed. 

J.VMPOL  COMPANY— Howard  M. 
Jammcl,  Karl  J.  Herminghau.sen. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND 
SUPPLY  CO.  (Booth  2)— H.  D.  Hurl- 
but,  G.  Leyscr. 

C.  .M.  KE.MP  MFG.  CO..  THE 
(Booth  50) — Earl  tienn,  Fred  Logan, 
J.  H.  Richardson,  Archer  Sovde.  T.  T. 
Stevens.  E.  J.  Funk. 

KOHLER  SYSTh2M  COMPANY, 
DILTS  M.\CHINE  WORKS,  TIUv— 
F.  W.  Kohler,  L.  E.  IleWeese. 

LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  COKP. 
— J.  V.  Lanilau.  C.  S.  Davis,  Jr. 

LAKE  SHORE  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 
— Frank  ReilD,  Lewis  Sale,  Ernest  Klos- 
termann.  Clifford  Devore,  Wm.  Bra<lish. 

LANSTON  .MONOTYPE  M.-\CHINE 
CO. — ^Joseph  F.  Costello,  James  H. 
Sweeney,  G.  W.  Lieb,  M.  P.  Fishel, 
Ray  \V.  Gutzwiller. 

LI.NOTYPE  PARTS  CO.MPANY, 
Inc.  (Booth  21-22) — M.  \an  .McKee, 
Emil  Bendow,  Homer  E.  Dunn.  Charles 
L.  Lawrence,  Everett  C.  Miller. 

LUDLOW  TYPIXJRAPH  C  O  .M  - 
PANY  (Booth  3-4) — Arthur  H.  Hedly, 
Philip  P.  Merrill,  John  O.  King,  Clay 
Wellman,  Wesley  Lantis,  O.  \V.  .\sbell, 
James  A.  Westhaver,  P.  M.  Ricciuti, 
Douglas  Mulcahy,  A.  W.  Maack,  John 

1.  Moora,  Oran  C.  Smith,  John  Hook, 
Frank  Jennings. 

I.  THO.MAS  .McHUGH  COMPANY 
— ^j.  Thomas  McHugh,  David  J.  Cahill. 

MALI.INCKRODT— Jack  Kelt. 


MATRl.X  CONTRAST  CORPOR.V 
TI(>N — Lon  S.  Landers,  Gerald  W. 
Hunter,  Jack  F'aris,  Clifford  Yewdall, 
Willis  C.  Hunter,  Clifford  J.  Martz. 

•MERGENTHALER  L  I  .\  O  T  Y  P  E 
CO.  (Booth  57-bO)— H.  W.  Porte,  M.  J. 
Leonard,  E.  D.  Betts,  J.  F.  Schuman, 
A.  11.  Cooke,  R.  Leach,  .-X.  O.  Albin, 

J.  Hilpman. 

.MOHR  LINO  SAW  CO.MPANY— 
11.  O.  Mohr. 

.MONO.MELT  COMPANY.  INC., 
THE  (Booth  18) — G.  B.  Bickelhaupt, 
Jr.,  J.  W.  Thompson,  W.  H.  F.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Clyde  Phillips. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO..  DIVI¬ 
SION  OF  SUN  CHE.MICAL  CORP.— 
Ralph  C.  Persons.  C.  A.  Brattstrom. 
Wm.  G.  Forster,  L.  R.  Shuiie,  J.  P. 
.Mather,  A.  H.  ^Iberg,  L.  D.  Pollock, 
Sid  Rochelle.  J.  D.  Stone,  A.  H.  Miller. 

MORRISON  C  O  .M  P  .\  N  V  .  THE 
(Booth  66-67-68) — George  F.  Morrison, 
Erwin  H.  Ariie. 

NEW  ENGLAND  .NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  C(y. — Francis  H.  Grenier, 

K. 'ddie  Gaughan,  Edward  W.  Gordon, 
William  N'aeder,  Colin  Campbell,  An¬ 
thony  B.  Cronin. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  INC.— E.  T. 
NiLES.  L.  C.  Doran,  J.  H.  Clancy, 
W.  P.  Monahan.  J.  J.  Strickland. 
PRICE  BROTHERS  SALES  CORP. 
-G.  E.  Brown,  E.  D.  Powell,  C.  J. 
.Naylor.  R.  H.  Price. 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
(Booth  88) — John  Marso,  Ralph  J. 
Scherer.  Donald  G.  Underbill,  J.  Lee 


liergiison,  Jr.,  Joseph  D.  (kiggin. 
RAPID  ROLLER  CO.MPANY  - 

D.  D.  Kallison,  M.  E.  Hillison.  R.  p 
Wieland.  G,  J.  Pach,  A.  N.  Dickerson 

J.  A.  RICHARDS  CO.MPANY 
(Booth  63-64 — Paul  A.  Richards,  Robert 

E.  Richards. 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COM- 
PANY  (Booth  1) — Fred  A.  Dirkes, 
Patrick  J.  Kearns. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  AND  COMP.XNV 
(Booth  71-72) — Harry  W.  Knoll. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC.- 
Carl  E.  Drange,  Donald  A.  Brown,  A. 
Vincent  Weber,  Earl  E.  Britton,  Johli 
B.  Frederickson. 

SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  &  PAPEk 
CO.,  LTD.— R.  J.  Appert. 

ST.VllI  CORPORATION  (Booth 
65) — Craig  C.  Baker,  John  J.  Nolen. 
Lelaiid  H.  Satre. 

TI.NGUE,  BROWN  &  CO.  (Booth 
19) — John  W.  Foster,  William  M. 
Tinguc,  G.  G.  Sanborn,  Parker  Hart, 
Michael  J.  Doyle,  E.  G.  Ahearn,  Peter 
Gillespie,  Robert  Sbaw,  William  Bren, 
nan,  Harry  \V.  Stauder. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  .MET.XLS 
CORP.— L.  W.  (Soldberg,  W.  E.  Peter¬ 
sen,  William  H.  Street. 

VANDERCOOK  &  SONS.  INC 
(Booth  6-7-8-9-10) — E.  O.  Vandercook, 
R.  H.  Sandvik,  Otto  P.  Sandvik. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MAOHN 
ERY  CORP — I.  Tornberg.  E.  A.  Rehm, 
H.  W.  Blomquist,  P.  L.  Tollison,  C.  S. 
Caffery. 

CLIFFORD  YEWDALE.  C.  P.  A. 


The  Elrod 


An  Important  Factor  in  Newspaper  Production 


The  popularity  of  the  Elrod  among  progressive  newspapers  whose 
strip  material  requirements  are  most  exacting  is  no  mere  coinci¬ 
dence.  The  Elrod  has  eased  the  worries  of  many  a  machinist, 
operator  or  compositor  by  providing  an  abundance  of  high-quality 
leads,  slugs,  rule  and  base  material,  ranging  in  size  from  1-point 
to  36-points  in  thickness.  The  Elrod  record  has  been  so  uniformly 
good  that  when  growing  strip  material  needs  call  for  dependable 
equipment,  the  natural  procedure  is  an  Elrod  installation.  A  decid¬ 
ing  factor  is  complete  user  satisfaction  with  Elrod  operation  and 
product.  The  number  of  outstanding  newspapers  which  have  made 
the  Elrod  the  basis  of  their  strip  material  production  is  constantly 
increasing.  Elrod  equipment  has  proved  itself  efficient  so  that  its 
creditable  standing  in  newspaper  composing  rooms  is  justly  earned 


ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  Delegates 

are  most  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  Home  Office 
and  Factory  during  their  stay  in  Chicago.  Ludlow  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  arrange  for  your  transportation. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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MORRILL'S 


FLEET  or  MODERN  TRUCKS 
Assures  ON  TIME  ink  delivery 


News  is  one  of  the  perishable  protiucts  that  can  lose  much  or  all  of 
its  value  by  delays.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  the  flow  of  ink  be  constant 
to  maintain  production  without  interruption. 

Wherever  newspapers  are  published  in  the  United  States,  Morrill 
service  on  newspaper  ink  is  available.  No  newspaper  is  too  big  and 
none  too  small  to  benefit  from  this  organization,  which  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  web  press  and  comic  colors,  as  well  as  newspaper 
black  inks. 

Publishers  and  advertisers  who  recognize  the  intrinsic  value  of  a 
well  printed  page  have  learned  from  experience  that  Morrill  newspaper 
inks  produce  the  finest  results. 


...that's  the  watchword 
of  the  publishing  industry 
...and  it's  our  watchword 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
10TH  STREET  &  44TH  AVENUE,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY1,  N.  Y. 


CHEMICAL 

CO*»OII«TION 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  NEWSPAPER  INKS 


editor  & 


BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  ST.  LOUIS 
FORT  WORTH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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When  a  Tax  is  Contrary 
it  Should  be  Repealed 

That's  the  case  ivith  the  Federal  excise  tax  of  25%  on  telegrams. 

It  zvas  levied — primarily — to  reduce  the  use  of  telegrams  by 
the  public  and  business  during  the  IVar  and  keep  the  ivires 
clear  for  the  war  effort.  But  long  after  the  close  of  the  li  ar  it 
is  still  on  the  books — still  depressing  telegraph  volume  .  .  .  This 
extraordinary  tax — a  $40,000,000  brake  on  the  country's  prog¬ 
ress — is  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  three  ways. 


What’s  wrong  with  these  pictures? 


The  tax  on  amusements,  ni^ht  clubs,  furs,  je>velr>',  perfume,  clubs, 
handbags  and  lugffa^e  —  and  the  like — is  20%.  The  tax  on  telegrams  — 
vita!  to  the  nation’s  welfare  in  three  is  a  fourth  larmier.  It  is  to 

the  nation's  interest  to  abolish  this  telegraph  tax  entirely. 


During  tiif.  war,  the  country’s 
telegraph  system  placed  an  essential 
part.  Xot  fullv'  realized,  perhaps,  by 
the  public.  The  Western  Union  I'ele- 
graph  Company  did  its  job  well  — 
speeded  millions  of  messages  vital  to 
the  war  effort. 

To  keep  the  wires  always  open— to 
reduce  public  usage- to  discourage 
the  use  of  telegrams  for  unessential 
me.ssages— a  tax  of  2S%  was  imposed 
on  the  telegraph  user.  This  tax  — re¬ 
garded  b\'  Western  Union  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  patriotic  w  ar  measure  — was 
in  the  interest,  then,  of  the  nation. 

Hut  today,  almost  four  years  after 
the  W  ar’s  end— the  tax  still  remains. 
Today,  rather  than  being  in  the  coun- 
tr\  ’s  interest,  it  is  actually  opposed  to 
the  nation’s  welfare  .  .  .  opposed,  in 
fact,  to  its  very  security. 

Contrary  to  the  public  interest 

in  three  important  ways: 
First— it  is  opposed  to  the  country’s  so¬ 
cial  welfare.  It  discourages  freedom  of 
communication  among  our  citizens  and 
institutions— whether  for  social,  personal, 
political  or  educational  purposes.  Quick, 
easv,  economical  communicati*)n  is  part 
of  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  nation  —  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  very  health  as  a  democracy- 
vital  to  the  strength  of  its  society. 


Second— it  is  opposed  to  the  country’s 
business  welfare.  Speedy,  accurate,  eco¬ 
nomical  transmission  of  the  written  word 
is  essential  to  manufacturing,  marketing, 
merchandising  and  financial  transactions. 
Any  deterrent  to  such  inexpensive  com¬ 
munication  is  a  brake  on  business— slow'- 
ing  up  the  country’s  production  .  .  .  and 
retarding  its  acti\  itv  generally. 


Third— it  is  opposed  to  the  country’s  se¬ 
curity  and  strength  in  defense.  In  national 
emergencies,  in  a  defense  program,  in  war 
itself— a  strong  telegraph  system  is  essen¬ 
tial.  But . . .  this  is  possible  of  course  only 
if  every  encouragement  is  given  to  such 
a  system  in  peacetime . . .  only,  in  short, 
if  unnecessary,  hurdensonie  and  stifling 
restrictions  are  removed. 
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The  \\  estem  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
panv  sustained  a  deficit  of  52,550,878 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1949  . . .  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  today  providing  the 
world’s  best  telegraph  service.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  unfavorable 
situation  is  the  decline  in  volume 
caused  bv  the  540,000,000  in  excise 
taxes  it  collects  annuallv  from  the 
users  of  its  services  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau. 


WESTERN  UNION’S  MECHANIZATION  PROGRAM 
brings  the  very  latest  developments  in  electronics 
to  the  country’s  telegraph  system 


W  estern  Union  recognizes  its  obligations  to  the  nation.  It  is  now 
completing  a  huge  mechanization  program,  to  fulfill  those  obli* 
gations  better.  This  program,  since  the  War,  has  trebled  the  volume 
capacity  of  the  nation's  telegraph  system. 

This  program  includes  such  improvements  as: 


A  reversal  of  historic  policy 

It  has  traditionallv  been  the  poliev  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  — if  nec- 
cssar\  b\’  public  suhsidi/arion.  such  en¬ 
terprises  of  general  public  benefit  as 
education,  postal  communication  and 
certain  forms  of  transportation.  .Manv 
billions  of  dollars  of  public  nionev  have 
been  appropriated  for  tbe  establish¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  school  and 
post  office  services  ( particularlv  air 
mail)  and  the  merchant  marine  — bv 
w  hich  ideas  and  messages,  people  and 
goods  are  communicated  and  trans- 
i>orted. 


1.  .A  nation-wide  system  of  high¬ 
speed  message  centers— substituting 
“electrical  brain”  automatic  equip¬ 
ment  for  manual  transmission  of 
telegrams.  This  vastly'  improves 
speed  and  efficiency'. 


3.  Radio  beam  towers  bv  which 
thousands  of  messages  can  be  sent 
per  minute.  This  makes  physical 
wires  unnecessary'- cutting  upkeep 
cost  substantiallv,  and  virtually' 
eliminating  hazards  of  storm. 

Other  scientific  innovations  are 
also  in  operation.  Still  others  are 
being  developed  in  our  ctunpre- 
hensive  research  program. 

The  progress  of  this  mammoth 
det  elopment  program  to  give  the 
nation  a  still  more  efficient  tele¬ 
graph  svstem  —  so  important  to 
the  countrv’s  strength- is  threat¬ 
ened  bv  the  540,000,000  annual 
tax  on  telegrams  that  depresses 
volume  seriouslv  .  .  .  acting  as  a 
$40,000,000  brake  on  the  im¬ 
provement  program. 


A  “volume-destroying”  tax 

Western  Union  does  not  ask  for  public 
subsidization.  It  does  ask,  howexer, 
that  the  users  of  its  service  be  freed  of 
the  burden  of  a  “siiper-luxurv”  tax 
which"  depresses  its  volume  and  limits 
its  strength— particularlv  w  hen  that  tax 
is.  in  effect,  a  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
sidy'  enjoved  bv  its  competitor  — the 
air  mail. 

\\cstern  Union  believes  that  the  ed¬ 
itors  of  the  countrv— above  all  others 
-appreciate  the  importance  of  low- 
cost,  fast  telegraphic  communication 
and  the  unw  isdom  and  danger  to  the 
nation  of  a  tax  poliev  that  throttles 
that  communication  svstem. 


2.  Facsimile  equipment  such  as  this 
“Desk-Fax"  unit  — for  sending  and 
receiving  telegrams  in  “picture” 
form  from  y  our  desk.  This  gives  the 
user  a  direct  connection  to  \\  estern 
Union’s  new  high-speed  svstem.  It 
eliminates  time  required  for  messen¬ 
ger  pick-up  and  delivery'. 
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Don  Olson’s  World  Trip 
A  ‘Natural’  for  S&T 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Minneapolis.  Minn. — If  there 
ever  was  a  “natural”  in  the  way 
of  a  promotion  stunt,  the  idea  of 
sending  a  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  carrier  around  the 
world  by  plane  with  copies  of 
the  new.spapers'  building  dedi¬ 
cation  issue  takes  the  prize. 

Donald  Olson,  15  -  year  -  old 
Dawson.  Minn.,  carrier  is  back 
home  this  week  taking  his  soph- 
<»more  final  exams  and  getting 
acquainted  again  with  his  daily 
and  Sunday  subscribers  in  Daw¬ 
son.  The  lad  returned  here  May 
'29.  slightly  dazed  and  travel- 
weary.  but  unspoiled  from  his 
25.000-mile  flight  via  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Took  7V2  Days 

It  was  a  grueling  trip,  covered 
m  ■>  days,  but  Don  was  game 
all  the  way.  Bad  weather  de¬ 
layed  Don  in  England  and  at 
one  stage  of  the  trip,  he  and  his 
Pan  American  chaperon.  Fred 
Cooper,  were  26  hours  behind 
schedule  in  their  13-country  hop. 
but  they  got  back  in  time  for 
young  Olson  to  climax  the  10- 
day  dedication  celebration  by 
appearing  at  the  Dedication  Cal- 
vacade.  attended  by  10,000  in 
the  Municipal  Auditorium  here 
Sunday  afternoon. 

"He's  the  swellest  kid  and  a 
good  air  traveler.”  said  Cooper. 
"He  made  a  wonderful  impres¬ 
sion  on  all  the  foreign  officials 
who  received  copies  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  issue.” 

Don  himself  admitted  he  was 
"dog-tired,”  but  pleased  with 
the  whole  affair.  “You  know.” 
he  said,  “half  the  world  doesn't 
know  what  a  carrier  boy  is.  In 
most  of  the  foreign  countries 
papers  are  sold  from  newsstands 
by  men,  or  kids  .sell  papers  on 
the  street.  They  don’t  know 
what  home  delivery  service  is." 

Loaded  with  Trinkets 

He  came  back  loaded  down 
with  .souvenirs  picked  up  en 
route.  It  took  two  men  to 
bring  out  on  the  stage  the  gifts 
given  Don.  including  a  Hawaiian 
straw  hat  made  from  coconut 
leaves,  a  dagger,  a  picture  of 
Ghandi,  done  in  mother  of  pearl, 
a  flag  from  the  president  of  the 
Philippines  and  numerous  other 
trinkets. 

"I  guess  my  favorite  stops 
were  at  London  and  Brussels." 
he  told  the  crowd  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium.  “Those  London  build¬ 
ings  were  something  to  .see  and 
the  people  of  Brussels  were  so 
nice  you  couldn't  get  away  from 
them.” 

He  admitted,  however,  he 
would  like  to  go  back  again  to 
Honolulu  and  Hong  Kong.  His 
visit  at  both  places  was  cut  short 
in  order  to  make  up  time  on  the 
trip.  It  was  not  until  Don 
reached  Hawaii  that  he  met  his 
fellow  counterparts.  Newspaper 
carrier-salesmen  from  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  and  Honolulu 


Star-Bulletin  were  on  hand  to 
greet  him.  They  presented  him 
with  leis  and  coconut  hat. 

Because  his  plane  arrived  an 
hour  late  in  London.  Don  was 
forced  to  delay  scheduled  calls 
on  Londons  lord  mayor  and 
Winston  Churchill.  It  was 
learned  that  Churchill  was  not 
at  his  London  residence  and 
Don  didn't  have  time  to  visit 
him  at  his  Kent  estate.  Instead, 
he  left  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  and  two  55-cent  Havana 
cigars  at  Churchill's  Hyde  Park 
home. 

The  London  emissary  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  paper  for  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador  Lewis  Douglas  ex- 
pres.sed  wonderment  at  the 
"huge”  size  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  even  though  it  was  not  a 
special  edition  in  the  good  old 
American  sense  of  the  word, 
with  only  a  20-page  roto  .section 
in  commemoration  of  the  new 
building.  O'therwise.  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  was  an  average-size 
Sunday  paper.  Londoners,  how¬ 
ever,  are  accustomed  to  four 
and  six-page  papers. 

"I'll  bet  I  had  my  picture 
taken  a  million  times.”  he  re¬ 
marked.  when  asked  if  reporters 
and  photographers  greet^  him 
in  foreign  lands.  Wire  services 
gave  daily  coverage  of  Don’s 
journey  and  wire  photo  pic¬ 
tures  came  back  each  day.  Don’s 
hometown  editor,  Ben  Gimme- 
stad.  Dawson  Sentinel,  a  week¬ 
ly,  had  something  to  write 
about,  too.  Gimmestad  was  on 
hand  to  greet  Don  upon  his  re¬ 
turn. 

How  Idea  Originated 

Don  “lived”  Saturday,  Ma.v 
28.  twice  when  their  plane 
cro.ssed  the  International  Date 
Line  between  Wake  and  Mid¬ 
way. 

Getting  back  the  promotion  it¬ 
self.  the  idea  jelled  in  the  minds 
of  Star  and  Tribune  people 
when  a  Pan  American  represen¬ 
tative  called  to  suggest  taking  a 
bundle  of  Sunday  papers  for  de¬ 
livery  around  the  world  as  part 
of  the  dedication  celebration.  An 
advertising  department  sales¬ 
man  jokingly  remarked;  “We’ll 
go  you  one  better,  we’ll  send  a 
carrier  along  to  deliver  them.” 

The  casual  remark  became  a 
reality  after  the  papers’  promo¬ 
tion  committee  gave  the  sug¬ 
gestion  some  consideration.  It 
was  decided  to  pick  a  carrier  to 
make  the  trip.  Carriers  were 
invited  to  compete  for  the  cov¬ 
eted  honor.  Their  carrier  and 
school  work,  together  with  their 
all-around  ability  and  person¬ 
ality,  were  judged,  along  with 
an  essay  on  why  they  would 
like  to  make  the  trip.  Don  Ol¬ 
son  was  chosen  from  more  than 
a  thousand  carriers  who  en¬ 
tered  the  contest. 

Don  Olson,  a  typical  American 
boy.  was  a  good  missionary  for 


Don  Olson. 
Star  and 
Tribune 
carrier,  says 
goodbye  to  his 
parents  at 
start  oi  globe¬ 
girdling  paper 
route.  He 
made  the 
25.000  mile 
trip  in  7*72 
days,  return¬ 
ing  to  Minne¬ 
apolis.  May  29. 


his  country  on  his  flight  around 
the  world.  The  Tribune  editor¬ 
ially  commented  the  day  he 
left:  “So  Don  is  a  free  boy  car¬ 
rying  a  free  newspaper.  In  many 
nations,  both  the  free  boy  and 
the  free  newspaper  will  be 
strange  exhibits.  .  .  .  Don  and 
his  Sunday  Tribune  will  be  twin 
symbols  on  their  global  route.  A 
free  boy.  a  free  press.  What  bet¬ 
ter  guarantors  of  liberty  and 
truth?" 

So.  while  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  were  holding  “open  house” 
back  here  during  Dedication 
Week.  Don  Olson,  representing 
the  8.000  S&T  carriers  of  the 
Upper  Midwest,  added  another 
chapter  to  the  honor  and  credit 
of  a  great  American  institu 
tion — the  American  Newspaper- 
boy. 

Fly  to  Indianapolis 

A  WHOLE  LOAD  of  Birmingham 
(Ala.  1  Post  carrier  boys  in  an 
Eastern  Airline  DC -3  flew  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  on  Memorial  Day  to 
witness  the  500-mile  speedw'ay 
cla.ssic  as  guests  of  the  Post.  The 
boys  had  won  their  places  in  a 
contest  among  themselves. 
James  Allio,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  went  ahead  to 
make  arrangements.  Adult  com¬ 
panions  to  the  boys  were  Lynne- 
wood  Celdon,  state  and  aviation 
editor;  Hunter  Allen  and  James 
Caretti.  supervisors. 

No  Inroads  by  Video 

Spokane.  Wash. — Facsimile  and 
video  are  unlikely  to  hurt  the 
daily  newspaper  in  the  future. 
"That  was  the  conclusion  reached 
by  members  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  here 
last  week. 

Circulators  agreed  the.se  me¬ 
dia  are  still  in  experimental 
stage  and  have  made  no  inroads 
on  daily  newspaper  circulation. 
How  to  speed  up  delivery  of  pa¬ 
pers  to  subscribe  and  reduce 
costs  of  operations  were  among 
other  problems  discussed. 

Present  at  the  26th  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  were 
representatives  from  65  daily 
newspapers  in  Washington, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Utah. 
Alberta.  British  Columbia  and 
Saskatchewan. 

New  officers  -  are:  President, 
Wilby  M.  Durham.  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News;  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Stanley  Buchanan,  Leth¬ 
bridge  (Alberta)  Herald:  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  David  H.  Smith, 
Portland:  convention  secretary, 
Leslie  Schwab,  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin. 


For  All  Levels 

Buekalo.  N.  Y. — Judge  Victor 
B.  Wylegala,  awarding  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  Honor  Boy 
of  the  Week  Plaque  to  Paul  j, 
Hoffman,  15.  said: 

"Taking  a  newspaper  route 
need  not  and  should  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  boys  in  the  lower  eco¬ 
nomic  levels.  With  proper  ap¬ 
proach.  every  boy  can  be  taught 
to  see  in  his  newspaper  job  an 
opportunity  for  not  only  de¬ 
veloping  a  business  sense  but  of 
making  himself  independent  by 
providing  at  least  some  of  his 
personal  needs  and  wants.” 

■ 

Daily  in  Costa  Rica 
Nears  Anniversary 

San  Jose.  Costa  Hica — How¬ 
ard  Hall  is  looking  ahead  to  a 
day  in  mid-June  when  he  will 
celebrate  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  Daily  Press  and  Shopping 
Guide. 

It  was  quite  a  .struggle  for 
an  American  to  start  an  English- 
language  daily  here.  In  fact, 
he  invited  competition  from  a 
British  group.  But  Mr.  Hall,  a 
former  United  States  newspa¬ 
perman.  boasts  now:  “Our  in¬ 
fant  will  be  one  year  old.  with¬ 
out  having  omitted  an  issue; 
W'hich  is  more  than  the  opposi¬ 
tion  can  say.” 

Mr.  Hall  has  tour  in  his  or¬ 
ganization;  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  from  the  U.  S.,  a  native  ra¬ 
dio  operator  and  a  native  “boy 
with  a  bicycle.”  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

"It’s  my  job.”  Mr.  Hall  ex¬ 
plained.  “to  evaluate,  cut  and 
head  the  news:  cut  the  stencils 
and  grind  the  wringer  (mimeo¬ 
graph  I." 

The  paper  is  a  four-pager 
18  by  13  inches*  and  contains 
latest  United  Press  news. 

■ 

Oregonian  Displays 
Ne-w  Rug  Fashions 

Laying  out  a  welcome  carpet 
in  its  Hostess  House  recently, 
the  Portland  Oregonian  greeted 
some  3,500  visitors  to  a  four- 
day  show  of  floor  coverings. 

Arranged  with  the  help  of  the 
Carpet  Institute,  manufacturers 
and  local  dealers,  the  show  was 
a  comprehensive  display  of  dec¬ 
orative  ideas  So  successful  was 
it.  according  to  Kay  Bollam,  di¬ 
rector  of  Hostess  House,  that  the 
Oregonian  will  make  the  carpet 
show  an  annual  event. 

The  event  was  generously  pub¬ 
licized  in  the  Oregonian’s  wo¬ 
men's  page.-*  and  local  merchants 
ran  special  advertising. 
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MJ/iat  Our  deaden  ~Sc 


In  Re  Responsibility 

To  THE  Editor:  Since  you  have 
joined  John  S.  Knight  in  attack¬ 
ing  my  suggestion  at  the  ASi'IE 
meeting  that  the  American  press 
take  steps  to  protect  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  its  freedom,  it 
might  be  well  to  examine  a  few 
records. 

Question  by  Mr.  Knight  as 
reported  by  E  &  P : 

Who  can  define  “responsibil- 
itv"  and  brand  ••stinkers?  " 

Answer  by  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  of  which 
Mr.  Knight  is  a  distinguished 
past  president: 

The  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
attract  and  hold  readers  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  nothing  but  consider¬ 
ations  of  public  welfare.  The 
use  a  newspaper  makes  of  the 
share  of  public  attention  it 
gains  serves  to  determine  its 
sense  of  responsibility,  which 
it  shares  with  every  member 
of  its  staff.  A  journali.st  who 
uses  his  power  for  any  selfish 
or  unworthy  purpose  is  faithle.ss 
to  a  high  trust. 

Question  by  E  &  P  editorial 
I  May  14  >: 

And  after  it  was  all  done 
I  defining  ••responsibility"  and 
branding  '  stinkers" )  would  the 
little  clique  of  responsibles  have 
a  little  gestapo  to  spy  on  each 
other  and  to  see  who  steps  out 
of  line  and  to  run  concentration 
camps  for  ■•irresponsibles?” 

Answer  by  E  &  P  editorial 
I  May  7>  in  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
pose  of  Illinois  newspapermen 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
and  Mr.  Knight's  Chicago  Neivs: 

Ever>’  newspaperman  and 
every  newspaper  association 
should  denounce  this  violation 
of  honest  journalistic  ethics. 
They  should  repudiate  editors 
who.  by  acceptance  of  state 
funds,  have  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  integrity  of  every  other 
newsman  in  the  country. 

Question  by  Hanes: 

Why  don’t  you  make  up  your 
mind? 

Tom  Hanes. 

Managing  Eklitor. 

Norfolk  (Va.l  Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

*  »  « 

'The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  un¬ 
covered  a  practice  that  most 
newspapermen  deplore. 

Both  newspapers,  and  any 
other  newspaper,  have  the  right 
to  attack  the  ethics  or  practices 
of  other  papers  or  editors.  But 
that  does  not  grant  them  a  com¬ 
mission  as  over.seer  of  the  ethics 
of  the  U.  S.  press  with  the  pow¬ 
er  to  admit  or  eject  members 
from  the  inner  circle  of  the 
righteous. 

Mr.  Knight  has  declared  he 
does  not  want  that  job  for  him¬ 
self  or  his  newspaper.  We  doubt 
that  any  newspaper  or  group  of 
newspapers  would  assume  such 
a  responsibility. — Ed. ' 

A  Word  to  the  Wise 

To  THE  Editor:  Like  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  editors.  I'm  in¬ 
sulted. 

I'm  insulted  several  times  a 
quarter,  when  I  order  some  part 
from  a  parts  supplier — linotype. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


press  or  whatever  it  is. 

In  answer  to  my  order  I  get 
an  unintelligible  printed  penny 
postal  card  hurriedly  dashed  by 
Secretary  No.  X-1098.  who  fills 
in  the  blanks  like  this: 

Smeared  Printing  Press  To. 

Rotary  Division 
Combat  River.  Miss. 

Acknowledges  with  thanks 

Your  order  No.  "Letter" 
of  5  20  49  .  Shipment  will 

be  made  approximately . 

And  the  last  blank  is  left 
blank. 

I'm  insulted  because  obviou^sly 
none  of  these  companies  read 
the  newspapers  they  sell  to. 
Anybody  ought  to  know  any- 
v.ay  that  the  war  is  over  and 
that  that  knock  on  your  door 
is  not  customers  still  trying  to 
buy.  but  salesmen  with  des 
perate  glints  in  their  eye. 

I’m  insulted  that  1  go  ahead 
ordering  from  companies  that 
won’t  even  pay  me  the  courtesy 
of  acknowledging  my  order  and 
give  me  a  shipping  date  ...  in 
a  form  I  can  understand  with¬ 
out  sending  two  men  and  a  boy 
•n  search  it  out  in  our  files. 

I’m  not  only  insulted.  I'm  dis¬ 
gusted.  The  country  is  going  to 
hell. 

Robert  M.  White,  II. 

General  Manager. 

Mexico  (  Mo.  I  Ledger. 

■ 

Canning  Recipes 

An  illustrated  recipe  for  use 
in  dramatizing  food  store  can¬ 
ning  .season  advertising  is  fea 
tured  in  the  food  pages  of 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  for 
July.  A  second  similar  feature 
covering  the  pickling  .sea.son  is 
scheduled  for  August.  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  "illu-strated 
recipe"  feature,  Metro  .said, 
grows  out  of  increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  devices  that  will  help 
stimulate  the  sale  of  important 
.seasonal  items. 

■ 

Oiiicial  Paper  Named 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Wisconsin 
legislature  has  completed  action 
to  make  the  Waukesha  Daily 
Freeman  the  official  state  news¬ 
paper.  The  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  of  Madison  has  been  the 
official  paper  since  1941. 
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An 

Uphill  Pull 

THAT  MAY  PUT  ALL  BUSINESS 
ON  THE  DOWNGRADE! 

actual  locomotive  pulling  a  normal  train  of  tars  has  quite  a 
time  of  it  making  even  a  one  percent  grade.  But  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry  has  a  much  steeper  grade  it  is  expected  to  climb  — and  the 
government  stands  there  with  an  attitude  that  plainit  says,  "If  you 
don’t  make  it,  we'll  have  to  step  in  and  take  over." 

This  is  arliially  what  is  hnppeninf!  today.  For.  ns  the  rail¬ 
roads  pay  their  own  way.  local,  state  and  national  pacern- 
merits  seize  upon  them  as  a  fruilfiil  source  o*  tax  revenue 
—  revenue  which  poes  to  subsidize  airports,  new  high¬ 
ways  for  trucks  and  buses,  new  channels  and  canals  for 
barge  shipping. 

This  can  be  interpreted  not  only  as  discriminatitm.  hut  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  a  dangerous  kind.  For,  by  official  sanction,  the  strength 
of  the  railroads  is  thus  being  sapped  to  holster  thetr  competition.  If 
the  railroads,  burdened  with  all  kinds  of  government  imposed 
restrictions,  do  not  make  the  grade—/'/  they  collapse  as  the  result 
of  conditions  that  are  not  of  their  own  inaking  —  a\\  America  will 
pay  the  tragic  penalty. 

This  is  a  ihreat'iiol  just  to  the  railroads,  hut  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  the  railway  supplier,  railroad  empicryes.  inves¬ 
tors.  and  management.  Indeed,  the  threat  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  so  vital  an  industry  is  a  threat  to  all  free  enterprise. 

It  was  to  meet  and  combat  this  threat  that  the  Federation 
for  Railway  Progress  was  organized  —  to  bring  together 
in  a  strong  united  front  all  the  free  elements  whose  well¬ 
being  and  progress  are  so  closely  linked  to  our  railroads. 

With  your  support,  the  Federation  can  continue  anc  enlarge  the 
part  it  is  taking  in  this  crucial  struggle  — to  put  our  railroads  back 
on  the  level  of  real  free  enterprise  and  to  drive  the  threat  of  national¬ 
ization  from  the  path  of  progress. 


FEDERATION  FOR 
RAILWAY  PROGRESS 


Robert  R.  Young.  Chairman  Thomas  J.  Decgan  }t  Prutdent 


Doroihv  Draper 
William  F.  Halsey 
Clare  Boothe  Luce 


PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Charles  Edison  Alher;  S  Goss 

Allan  P.  Kirby  Phillip  F  LaFolleitc 

William  C.  MacMillen.  Jr.  M  Lincoln  Schuster 


tor  detailed  information  of  Federation  actii  itiet  and  membenhip  c'.anificattom  addrett  — 
14.^0  K  Street  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C.  Executi'e  "’040 
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continued  from  page  7 
coast.  The  awards  presented 
each  year  as  a  part  of  the  plan 
are  now  named  after  the 
‘  daddy”  of  the  idea. 

He  has  served  in  important 
positions  in  organized  advertis¬ 
ing  nationally.  He  was  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Twelfth  District,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  comprising  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory. 

When  the  Truth-in-Advertis- 
ing  movement  was  in  full  swing, 
from  about  1911  to  1916,  Rollin 
Ayres  was  the  crusader  who  car¬ 
ried  the  banner  up  and  down  the 
coast,  urging  passage  of  state 
legislation  in  the  form  of  the 
Truth-in-Advertising  bill  and 
later  assisting  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
in  many  coast  cities. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  urge 
the  use  of  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  whole  industries.  In  Fresno 
in  1904  he  sold  the  idea  to  the 
raisin  growers;  later  in  San  Jose, 
center  of  the  prune  industry,  to 
the  prune  growers  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  to  the  orange  growers. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
1850—1933 

Mr.  Curtis  found  the  maga¬ 
zine  publishing  business  in  its 
infancy  and  was  a  pioneer  leader 
in  developing  its  present  great 
size,  character,  and  influence. 
From  two  tiny  publications  just 
barel.v  alive  and  from  one  he 
founded,  he  built  three  of  our 
largest  and  most  influential  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  the  com¬ 
pany  which  bears  his  name  ha.s 
added  two  more.  He  established 
many  of  the  policies  which  gov¬ 
ern  magazine  publishing  today. 

From  the  start  he  recognized 
the  close  relationship  between 
magazine  publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising.  He  saw  both  as  tremen¬ 
dous  factors  in  our  national 
economy  and  way  of  life.  And 
he  saw  clearly  that  both  were 
closely  entwine  d — that  only 
through  advertising  revenue 
could  high  qualit.v  magazines  be 
produced  at  low  cost.  He  built 
his  business  on  that  principle. 
From  the  first  he  u.sed  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  to  promote  his  own 
publications  and  he  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  own  attention 
to  the  adverti.sing  which  his 
magazines  carried.  His  name 
will  always  be  linked  with  the 
development  of  advertising  in 
thi.s  country. 

One  of  his  first  major  deci¬ 
sions  was  that  he  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  questionable  advertising.  It 
often  cost  him  money  but  in  the 
end  it  paid  out  in  the  confidence 
of  his  subscribers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  And  the  standards  of  de¬ 
pendability  and  good  taste  which 
he  applied  to  all  advertising  ac¬ 
cepted  in  his  magazines  not  only 
influenced  the  advertising  indu.s- 
try  of  his  time  but  could  well 
constitute  a  model  today  for  all 
advertisers,  media  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

Alfred  W.  Erickson 
1876—1936 

Commenting  on  the  passing 
of  Alfred  W.  Erickson,  Printers' 
Ink  described  him  as  “one  of 
the  most  useful  of  America's  ad- 
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vertising  agents."  .  .  .  and  “a 
powerful  force  in  the  general 
up  building  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.” 

His  agency  career  started  in 
1903.  when  he  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  James 
McCutcheon  Company  in  New 
York  to  found  his  own  agency. 
The  Erickson  Company.  He  ac¬ 
tively  headed  this  company  un¬ 
til  1930.  when  it  merged  with 
the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  to 
form  McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  of 
which  he  was  chairman  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

During  his  career  he  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  pres¬ 
ident,  in  1921.  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  which  he  had  also  helped 
to  found.  In  1936  he  was  post¬ 
humously  accorded  the  Annual 
Advertising  Awards  Gold  Medal 
Award  for  distinguished  service 
to  advertising. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from 
“A  Tribute  to  A.  W.  Erickson  by 
John  Benson,  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,"  as  printed  in  Print¬ 
ers'  Ink  for  November  26,  1936. 

“Advertising  men  owed  Eric  a 
debt  which  we  could  never  pa.v. 
He  did  so  much  that  has  made 
advertising  what  it  is  today.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  or  four 
originators  of  the  A  B  C.  Fought 
hard  to  establish  it  in  the  early 
da.vs  and  to  expand  it  among 
publishers. 

“As  far  back  as  1911.  he  with 
others,  urged  and  promoted  the 
idea  of  a  national  association  of 
advertising  agencies.  He  trav¬ 
eled  about  the  country  to  stir 
up  interest  in  local  groups;  was 
a  master  mind  in  founding  what 
is  now  the  New  York  Council; 
took  an  active  part  in  amal¬ 
gamating  the  five  regional 
groups  into  a  national  body.  .  .  . 

“Throughout  his  agency  ca¬ 
reer.  Eric  fought  for  and  ever 
practiced  reliability  and  good 
faith  in  advertising.  He  hated 
with  all  his  soul  the  tricky  and 
insincere." 

William  H.  Johns 
1868—1944 

Elected  to  the  Advertising 
Hall  of  Fame  for  his  pioneer 
contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising  standards, 
to  the  use  of  advertising  as  an 
instrument  of  public  service  and 
to  the  steady  improvement  of 
advertising  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Johns  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
its  first  president  from  1917  to 
1919.  and  long  chairman  of  its 
Advisory  Committee.  During 
this  period,  the  Association  de¬ 
veloped  its  Qualifications  for 
Membership,  the  Agency  Service 
Standards,  the  first  Standards 
of  Practice  for  Advertising 
Agencies,  a  Standard  Rate  Card 
and  a  Standard  Order  Blank  for 
Publications. 

Mr.  Johns  was  also  a  founder 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  He  thus  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  sound  standards  for  circula¬ 
tion  measurement. 

Toward  the  use  of  advertising 
in  the  public  service,  Mr.  Johns 


was  appointed  by  President  Wil¬ 
son  during  World  War  I  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Division  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information.  The  success  with 
which  he  united  all  the  forces 
of  advertising  contributed  heav¬ 
ily  to  victory. 

In  his  day-to-day  leadership 
in  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  George  Batten 
Company  and  with  Batten.  Bar¬ 
ton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Mr. 
Johns  was  responsible  for  cam¬ 
paigns.  slogans,  trade  marks  and 
general  advertising  planning 
that  hastened  the  maturity  of 
advertising  as  an  effective  tool 
of  American  business.  Under  his 
leadership,  his  agency  grew 
from  a  small  organization  to  a 
leading  factor  in  its  field. 

For  such  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ices  to  advertising."  Mr.  Johns 
was  awarded  the  Advertising 
Gold  Medal  in  1936.  Upon  his 
death,  he  was  paid  official  trib¬ 
ute  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  leaders. 

Lewis  Bunnell  Jones 
1866—1934 

Lewis  B.  Jones  was  one  of  our 
first  great  national  advertising 
managers.  Joining  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  in  1892.  he  was 
its  advertising  manager  until 
1921  and  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales  and  advertising  from 
1921  until  his  death.  He  made 
ithe  name  Kodak  known 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  pioneer  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  originated  stan¬ 
dards  and  practices  which  be¬ 
came  models  for  others.  Kodak 
advertising  was  attractive,  ef¬ 
fective  and  consistent.  Con¬ 
trary  to  much  of  the  advertising 
of  those  early  years,  it  was  also 
characterized  by  a  high  moral 
tone.  As  someone  has  aptly 
said.  "Lew  Jones  put  conscience 
into  advertising.  " 

He  was  a  “dollar-a-year"  man 
in  the  First  World  War.  where 
his  great  talents  were  brought 
into  play  in  the  direction  of 
campaigns  that  stirred  Amer¬ 
icans  to  a  patriotic  fervor  that 
alt  who  liv^  in  those  days  will 
always  remember. 

He  was  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
which  he  helped  to  found.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  an 
early  president  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  and  was  a  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  took  time  in  his  busy  life 
to  serve  the  general  interests  of 
advertising — to  serve  it  wisely 
and  well.  He  was  a  leader  who 
possessed  the  high  respect  and 
confidence  of  those  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Theodore  F,  MacManus 
1872—1940 

His  distinguished  advertising 
services  to  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  its  early  years 
were  a  potent  factor  in  its 
growth  to  the  greatest  mass  pro¬ 
duction  industry  in  the  world. 

His  superlative  advertising 
and  publicity  program  were  im- 
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portant  contributions  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Cadillac.  Chrysler 
Dodge,  Fisher  Body,  Packard 
and  almost  every  other  automo¬ 
tive  leader  of  his  time.  , 

His  advertisement  for  Cadillac 
— “The  Penalty  of  Leadership"— 
published  in  1915,  is  widely  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  pieces  of  business  litera¬ 
ture  ever  written. 

His  insistence  upon  fine  crafts¬ 
manship  reflected  itself  in  art. 
layout  and  typography  as  well 
as  in  his  writing. 

His  powerful  and  persuasive 
copy  linked  product  and  maker 
inseparably  in  the  public  mind, 
combining  sales  appeal  with  W 
lievability  and  strength  with  re¬ 
straint. 

His  writing  also  included  es-  ' 
says,  verse  and  such  interesting 
and  inspiring  books  as  “The 
Sword  Arm  of  Business”  f  1927) 
and  “Men.  Money  and  Motors" 

( 1929). 

His  firm  allegiance  to  truth  in 
advertising  was  based  upon  the 
belief  that  it  is  bo‘h  good  ethics 
and  good  business. 

His  magnificent  example  of 
work  and  achievement  continues 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  who  fol¬ 
low  advertising  as  a  profession 
and  verifies  the  concluding 
phrase  of  his  advertising  master¬ 
piece — 

“That  which  deserves  to  live- 
lives.” 

Edwin  T.  Meredith 
1876—1928 

At  44.  Edwin  Meredith  was 
president  of  the  largest  publish¬ 
ing  concern  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  Wilson's  cabinet,  president. 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World.  His  fundamental 
philosophy  of  publishing  only 
service  magazines  ( no  fictioni 
for  farm  and  urban  families  was 
an  entirely  new  concept  that 
has  stood  the  test. 

“Service  is  the  keynote." 
Meredith  wrote.  “Service  is  the 
basic  meaning  of  it  all.  The  great 
businesses  .  .  .  have  performed 
an  utterly  immeasurable  amount 
of  service  to  the  nation.  And 
what  has  spread  the  news  of 
this  service  .  .  .  what  makes  it 
possible  to  rapidly  and  efficient¬ 
ly  distribute  these  immeasur¬ 
able  services?  We  all  answer- 
advertising — most  highly  devel¬ 
oped  in  America  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 

Meredith  adopted  sound  pub¬ 
lishing  principles  when  “truth 
in  advertising  "  was  not  a  popu¬ 
lar  virtue.  In  the  first  issue  of 
Successful  Farming,  published 
in  1902,  Meredith  wrote;  “We 
believe.  .  .  every  advertisenient 
...  is  backed  by  a  responsible 
person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure,  we  will  make  good  any 
loss.” 

A  salesman,  an  organizer,  an 
editor,  a  statesman,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man — Meredith  was  all  of 
these.  His  vision  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  “How-To”  serv¬ 
ice  approach  brought  to  the  uc 
ban  families  a  concept  of  good  , 
taste,  good  living  and  a  g(w 
family  life — to  farm  families  in¬ 
come-producing  ideas  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Press  Freedom 
Subcommission 
Plans  Agenda 

Lake  Success — Twelve  press 
•  experts,  nominated  by  their 
governments  but  not  represent¬ 
ing  them,  met  here  this  week  to 
plan  a  work  program  for  their 
next  three  years  as  members  of 
the  new  United  Nations  Sub¬ 
commission  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  of  the  Press. 

Although  it  was  still  too  early 
to  tell,  observers  felt  the  first 
few  days  of  the  session  had 
failed  to  produce  the  same  hos¬ 
tility  toward  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondents  that  had  been 
evident  at  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  UN  Social  Committee. 

I  All  12  members  were  unhappy 
with  the  provisional  agenda 
drawn  up  by  the  UN  Secretariat 
and  agreed  it  should  be  re¬ 
shuffled.  How  it  would  be  re¬ 
arranged.  however,  proved  a 
source  of  conflict. 

Binder's  Proposals 

Carroll  Binder,  editorial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  suggested  the  first  item 
of  inquiry  should  be  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  news  at  present 
available  to  peoples  of  the 
world.  Next  in  importance,  he 
said,  would  be  a  study  of  all  ex¬ 
isting  barriers  to  the  free  flow 
of  information. 

Further  studies  and  analyses 
should  be  of  national  legislation 
and  practices  affecting  free  dis¬ 
semination  o^  news,  of  existing 
agreements  in  the  field  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  and  of  what 
can  be  done  to  promote  high 
standards  of  professional  con¬ 
duct,  Mr.  Binder  said. 

Devadas  Gandhi  of  India,  son 
of  the  late  Mahatma  and  editor 
of  the  Hindustan  Times,  suggest¬ 
ed  as  the  first  item  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  wider  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  the  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  ob¬ 
stacles  to  it. 

Following  the  same  line  the 
Slav  states  have  always  taken 
in  UN  meetings  on  press  free¬ 
dom,  Vasily  M.  Zonov  of  the 
Soviet  Union  insisted  the  pro¬ 
posed  agenda  dealt  only  with 
■‘technical.”  problems.  First 
order  of  business,  he  said, 
should  be  the  elimination  of 
news  that  is  “injurious  to 
friendly  relations  between 
states,  "  “war-mongering  ’  or 
■‘Fascist  propaganda.” 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  subcommission  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  meet  through  June  10. 
Its  terms  of  reference,  handed 
to  it  by  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission,  are  broad  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  anything  the  group  de¬ 
cides  to  consider  as  its  work 
program.  The  subcommission  is 
also  supposed  to  serve  as  con¬ 
tinuing  machinery  to  watch  over 
any  UN  press  treaties  that  be¬ 
come  operative.  Thus  far  the 
UN  has  adopted  a  convention  on 
the  international  transmission  of 
news  and  the  right  of  correc¬ 
tion,  but  the  treaty  will  not  be 
open  to  ratification  by  individ¬ 
ual  states  until  next  Fall. 

Karim  Azkoul  of  Lebanon, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 


mittee  that  worked  out  the 
news-gathering  treaty,  suggest¬ 
ed  this  week  that  the  subcom¬ 
mission  re-open  the  convention 
for  further  study.  None  of  the 
other  subcommission  members 
seemed  eager  to  take  this  up. 

(A  Wall  Street  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  this  week  described  the 
convention  as  “the  first  step’’ 
toward  State  control  of  the 
press  as  an  instrument  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  ) 

Salvador  Lopez  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  subcommission;  Mr.  Binder, 
first  vicechairman;  Mr.  Azkoul, 
second  vicechairman,  and  Ro¬ 
berto  Fontaina,  Uruguay,  rap¬ 
porteur.  Other  members  are 
Mahmoud  Azmi.  Egypt;  P.  H. 
Chang.  China;  Stevan  Dedijer, 
Yugoslavia;  Andre  Geraud 
(Pertinax),  France:  Alfredo 
Silva  Carvallo,  Chile,  and 
Francis  Williams,  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  group  will  meet  once 
or  twice  each  year  for  two  to 
three  week  periods. 

No  Major  Barriers  Down 
In  1949,  Says  AP  Report 

A  NEW  world  roundup  by  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondents 
shows  no  major  barriers  to 
press  freedom  have  come  down 
in  the  last  six  months.  )  E  &  P, 
Dec.  25,  1948.  page  7.) 

In  fact,  they  reported  this 
week,  new  barriers  have  been 
erected — for  example,  in  China, 
torn  by  civil  war. 

“The  main  exponent  of  cen- 
sorhip  remains  the  Soviet 
Union,”  said  the  AP  roundup. 
“Thus  it  is  impossible  for  an 
American  reporter  in  Moscow 
to  send  what  he  considers  a 
balanced  report  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union.’’ 

A  summary  of  the  checkup: 

Dispatches  reaching  the 
United  States  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  countries  are  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship:  Burma,  Egypt,  (Greece. 
Indo-China.  Israel,  Iran,  Soviet 
Union. 

Dispatches  from  the  following 
countries  are  subject  to  irreg¬ 
ular  or  informal  censorship: 
Dominican  Republic.  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nica¬ 
ragua. 

Various  other  countries  have 
restrictions  which  sometimes 
amount  to  a  kind  of  censorship. 
These  restrictions  include:  con¬ 
trol  or  potential  control  of  the 
domestic  press  and  sources  of 
news;  threats  to  expel  or  im¬ 
prison  correspondents;  delay  in 
admitting  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  The  areas  in  which  one 
or  more  of  these  conditions  ex¬ 
ist.  or  have  existed  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past,  include:  Argentina, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East¬ 
ern  Germany,  Hungary,  Peru. 
Poland.  Portugal.  Romania. 
Spain,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

In  addition  some  of  the  other 
Latin  American  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries  impose  censor¬ 
ship  in  connection  with  revolts, 
threatened  revolts  or  elections. 
■ 

Ad  Gain  in  Britain 

British  advertising  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1949  was  22.37% 
greater  than  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  according  to  the  “Sta¬ 
tistical  Review  of  Press  Adver¬ 
tising.” 
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Drummond  Takes 
Marshall  Plan  Job 

Washington  —  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  as  European  director  of 
information  for  the  Marshall 
Plan,  effective  June  15.  He  will 
replace  Alfred  Friendly,  who 
has  been  on  leave  from  the 
Washington  Post  staff. 


Treaty  Press  Clause 
Invoked  in  Balkans 

The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  invoked  the  clauses 
of  the  peace  treaties  with  Bul¬ 
garia,  Hungary  and  Rumania  to 
bring  about  enforcement  of  the 
guarantees  of  press  freedom  and 
other  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights. 

The  State  Department  said 
this  week  that  replies  of  the 
three  Soviet  satellite  countries 
failed  to  answer  satisfactorily 
the  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  the  respective  gov¬ 
ernments.  Discussion  meetings 
have  been  requested,  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty. 

If  representatives  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  involved  fail  to  agree  in 
two  months,  a  dispute  commis¬ 
sion  may  be  set  up  and  its  de¬ 
cision  would  be  binding.  A 
further  step  might  be  appeal 
for  action  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 


PNPA  Papers 
Charge  Charity 
Groups  for  Ads 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  reports  it  is  almost 
unanimous  practice  for  member 
dailies  to  charge  local  welfare 
organizations,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  charity  groups 
for  space  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  run  in  advertising  format. 

Of  28  replies  to  a  question¬ 
naire  on  the  subject,  all  but 
three  indicated  that  charges  are 
made,  one  conditionally.  Some 
of  the  comments: 

“Certainly!  It’s  just  as  le¬ 
gitimate  an  expense  as  tele¬ 
phone  and  postage.  They  raise 
money  to  pay  their  bills  of  le¬ 
gitimate  expenses.  Certainly 
newspaper  advertising  is  one  of 
the  best.” 

•'Yes.  we  charge.  We  are 
very  liberal  with  news  stories, 
but  charge  for  all  display 
space." 

“Under  no  conditions  do  we 
give  advertising  space,  even  un¬ 
to  making  cash  contributions  so 
that  an  agency  can  pay  for  the 
space." 

Charges  ranged  from  full 
price  to  special  charity  rates, 
some  of  which  were  half  the 
transient  price. 

One  of  the  papers  not  charg¬ 
ing  for  such  space  has  a  method 
of  screening  all  requests 
through  the  Merchants  Bureau. 


Clear  the  Deck! 


Don't  take  up  space  in  your  plant  for 
equipment  not  in  use! 

Take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  take 
inventory  ami  turn  your  unwanted  machinery 
and  supplies  into  cash  by  running  an  ad  un¬ 
der  ••Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale” — the 
quick,  efficient  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Clas- 
si  lied  Way. 

Rales:  $1.00  a  line,  1  insertion;  $.90  a  line, 
2  consecutive  insertions;  $.80  a  line,  4  con¬ 
secutive  insertions,  same  copy.  Count 
approximately  five  five-letter  words  per  line. 

M  rite  or  wire  your  requirements  NOW! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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Ad  Hall  of  Fame 
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soil  and  a  deep  satisfaction  with 
their  way  of  life.  In  doing  all 
of  this,  he  provided  markets  to 
advertisers  in  which  their  own 
investments  have  validated  his 
original  concepts  of  service. 

As  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
he  brought  prestige  and  leader¬ 
ship  to  organized  advertising. 
He  preached  the  opportunity 
and  resporisibility  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  clubs  and  other  groups  to 
hold  advertising  standards  high 
and  to  serve  more  effectively 
business  and  the  public. 

John  Irving  Romek 
1869—1933 

John  Irving  Romer's  right  to 
a  place  in  the  Advertising  Hall 
of  Fame  rests  largely  on  two 
items — his  early  leadership  in 
the  fight  for  truth-in-advertising 
a^  his  vigorous  and  dynamic 
direction  of  the  policies  of  an 
advertising  journal  of  wide  cir¬ 
culation  and  great  influence  in 
the  advertising  profession, — 
Printers'  Ink 

As  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  that  publication,  from  1908  to 
1933.  he  perhaps  did  more  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  course  of  events  in 
the  advertising  wtirld  than  any 
other  individual. 

Mr.  Romer  believed  stronglj 
in  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  advertising  and  recognized 
the  fact  that  such  a  force  could 
be  used  to  destroy  as  well  as  to 
build. 

A  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  a  highly  developed  .sense  of 
fair-play,  he  was  vigorous  in  hi,s 
advocacy  of  a  strict  regulation 
of  advertising's  morals.  He  was 
an  early  and  determined  advo¬ 
cate  of  state  laws  that  would  up¬ 
hold  the  principle  of  truth-in¬ 
advertising. 

Working  closely  w  ith  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Associated  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  and  impatient  of  de¬ 
lay  in  committee  action.  Mr. 
Romer  instructed  his  attorney  to 
draw  up  a  statute,  known  as  the 
Printers'  Ink  Model  Statute  or 
Truth-in-Advertising  Statute, 
which,  through  his  influence  and 
others  of  like  mind,  became  a 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  forty-three  of  the  forty-eight 
states,  some  with  slight  mixlifica- 
tions. 

The  sponsoring  of  this  Statute 
and  the  recognition  that  was  ac- 
I  corded  him  in  his  determination 
to  have  it  enacted  into  law.  Mr. 

I  Romer  himself  looked  upon  as  a 
crowning  feature  of  his  life's 
work. 

1 

'  Walter  .A.nsel  Sthom; 

I  1883—1931 

I  New.spacer  Pi  bi  isher  and  a 

courageous  leader  in  organized 
advertLsing. 

Mr.  Strong  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  graduated  from 
Beloit  College  in  190.5.  He  joined 
the  Chicago  Daily  Xews  as  an 
audit  clerk,  later  becoming  au- 
I  di'tor,  then  business  manager. 
He  worked  in  various  depart- 
rnents  of  the  paper,  gaining  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  circulation, 
editorial,  advertising  and  me¬ 
chanical  problems. 

He  became  the  president  and 


•publisher  of  the  Daily  News  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Victor  F. 
Lawson  in  1925,  and  prominent 
in  civic  affairs  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Strong  was  president  of 
the  100.000  Group,  a  combination 
of  the  principal  newspapers  in 
the  principal  cities  of  America, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  improving  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  quality  and 
volume.  He  was  secretary  and 
a  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation,  a  director  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers'  Association  and  of  the  As- 
.sociated  Press. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  International  Advertising 
Association,  and  aided  in  its  re¬ 
organization  under  the  name  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America.  In  1930.  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  .America  and  in¬ 
augurated  a  Five  Year  Plan  to 
improve  the  standard  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  public  acceptance  of 
advertising.  This  plan  was  vig¬ 
orously  promoted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  and  many  of  its  features 
were  adopted  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions — all  to  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  advertising 
ethics  and  practice. 

John  Wanamakek 
1838—1922 

Pioneer  .merchant  and  retail 
advertising  leader. 

Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  the  first  retailer  to 
use  advertising  in  great  volume, 
he  originated  a  new  style  of 
truth  and  frankness  in  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  now  univer.sally 
accepted. 

In  his  Philadelphia  store,  by 
originating  large  scale  advertis¬ 
ing  (full  pages  as  early  as  1888 1 
and  large  expenditures.  he 
showed  both  merchants  and 
manufacturers  the  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  move  great  masses 
of  goods  and  stimulate  ma.ss  dis¬ 
tribution  and  production.  His 
was  the  demonstration  which 
started  the  pre.sent  enormous 
volume  of  advertising  by  retail¬ 
ers  and  national  advertisers. 

As  early  as  1861.  when  trad¬ 
ing  in  America  was  still  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  barter  and  haggle,  he  ad¬ 
vertised.  "the  quality  of  the 
goods  will  be  guaranteed"  and 
"if  our  goods  don't  please  the 
folks  at  home,  bring  them 
back."  In  1874,  he  published  a 
copyrighted  advertisement  in 
which  he  stated  his  four  car¬ 
dinal  points:  "full  guarantee, 
one  price,  cash  payment,  cash 
returned."  with  a  long  explana¬ 
tion  of  each  point. 

Beginning  in  1876.  he  orig¬ 
inated  a  new  kind  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising — human,  frank  and 
straight  to  the  point.  Much  of 
it  he  himself  wrote:  all  of  it  he 
carefully  supervised.  In  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  he  penned 
and  published  over  his  own  sig¬ 
nature  in  the  store  advertising 
over  3.000  business  editorials  in 
which  he  summed  up  the  philo.s- 
ophv  of  his  store  and  himself. 
This  advertising  built  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  an  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  the 
store  which  was  unique.  It  set 
a  pattern  which  has  influenced 
most  retail  advertising  ever 
since. 


Hearst  Giit 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  A  $25,000 
giit  toward  a  children's  hospi¬ 
tal  was  presented  May  24  by 
Publisher  C.  B.  Lindeman  oi 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  money  was  given  by 
the  Hearst  Foundation  on  be- 
hali  oi  the  P.-I.  to  the  $2,000.- 
000  building  iund  campaign 
oi  the  Seattle  Children's  Or¬ 
thopedic  Hospital.  It  will  pay 
ior  a  portion  oi  the  hospital 
to  be  known  as  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Library. 

Press  Wireless 
Develops  New 
Radio  Receiver 

Washington — A  new.  simpli¬ 
fied  radio  printer-receiver,  easy 
to  operate  and  small  in  cost,  and 
embodying  in  a  single  package 
all  the  improvements  brought 
about  by  Press  Wireless.  Inc. 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  was 
demonstrated  recently  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  and  the  State 
Department. 

Equipment  for  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  assembled  and  printer 
copy  from  signals  transmitted 
from  Paris  was  received  in  less 
than  an  hour.  The  set  does  not 
require  a  technician  to  operate 
it. 

Willi  am  J.  McCambridge. 
Press  Wireless  president,  was  in 
charge  of  the  demonstrations, 
and  reported  that  reception 
from  Paris  was  "perfect"  despite 
the  interference  sources  that 
often  interrupt  television  re¬ 
ception  in  the  Press  Club  build¬ 
ing.  A  half-wave  doublet  an¬ 
tenna  was  used  to  override 
noises. 

The  receiver — full  name  of 
which  is  dual  diversity  fre¬ 
quency  shift  automatic  radio 
printer-receiver  —  is  prepared 
for  delivery  in  "package  unit" 
form  for  users  of  Press  Wire¬ 
less  scheduled  transmission  serv¬ 
ice. 

There  is  only  one  knob  to  ad¬ 
just  the  machine  for  proper 
operation  on  the  reception  unit. 
Each  diversity  set  has  two  re¬ 
ceivers  with  set  frequencies  as 
well  as  antenna  kits.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  was  designed.  Prewi 
spokesmen  said,  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  technical  personnel 
is  unavailable  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Operation  is  simpler 
than  that  of  a  small  home  broad¬ 
cast  set.  they  said. 

The  receiver  has  also  been 
exhibited  and  tested  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  United  Nations  head¬ 
quarters.  Lake  Success 
■ 

$10,000  In  Prizes 

Model  airplane  enthusiasts 
will  vie  for  SlO.OOO  in  prizes 
June  5  at  the  New  York  Mirror's 
Model  Flying  Fair.  Prizes  in¬ 
clude  a  $1,470  two-year  aeronau¬ 
tical  engineering  scholarship, 
television  receivers,  wrist- 
watches.  a  motorcycle,  a  $250 
gift  certificate,  flying  lessons  and 
trophies. 

EDITOR  4 


Wallace  Carroll 
Takes  Post  in 
Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C. — Wal¬ 
lace  Carroll,  former  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  recently  consultant 
to  the  Departments  of  State  and  I 
the  Army,  will  become  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Journal  and 
Setitinel,  July  1,  W.  K.  Hoyt, 
acting  publisher,  has  announce 

Mr.  Carroll  will  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  recent  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Leon  S.  Dure,  Jr. 

A  native  of  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
Mr.  Carroll  was  graduated  from 
Marquette  University  with  the 
degree  of  Litt.  B.  in  journalism 
in  1928.  His  early  newspaper 
experience  was  on  Wisconsin 
newspapers  and  with  the  United 
Press  in  Chicago.  1 1 

Going  abroad  in  1929,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  staffs 
of  the  London  and  Paris  bureaus 
of  the  United  Press  until  1934 
when  he  became  manager  of  the 
U.P.  bureau  at  the  League  of 
Nations,  Geneva.  The  U.P.  sent 
him  back  to  London  in  1939  as 
manager  of  its  bureau. 

After  the  German  invasion  of 
Ru.ssia  in  June,  1941,  Mr.  Carroll 
went  to  Moscow  and  then  to  the 
Russian  front.  He  left  Russia  in 
November.  1941,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  via  the  Far 
East.  Sailing  on  the  last  ship 
to  leave  Manila  before  the  Jap¬ 
anese  attack,  he  was  the  first 
newspaper  correspondent  to  tour 
Pearl  Harbor  after  it  had  been 
bombed. 

Because  of  his  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Europe.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
appointed  director  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  War  Information 
in  London  and  special  assistant 
to  Ambassador  John  Winant  in 
1942.  In  that  position  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  American  informa¬ 
tion  program  in  the  British  Isles 
and  the  psychological  warfare 
program  aimed  at  the  Germans 
who  then  occupied  most  of  the 
European  continent. 

From  1944  to  1945  he  was  dep¬ 
uty  director  of  the  overseas 
branch  of  OWI,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington.  He  assisted 
in  the  postwar  plans  for  the  in¬ 
formation  program  in  Europe, 
which  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  Department. 

After  leaving  the  Government 
service.  Mr.  Carroll  wrote  a 
book.  "Persuade  or  Perish," 
about  American  psychological 
warfare,  which  was  published  in 
1948  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Margaret  Saw-yer,  whom  he  met 
in  Geneva  in  1936  when  she  was 
attached  to  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  delegation  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Conference. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  have 
three  children — Margaret,  9: 
John  Sawyer,  7:  and  Rosamond. 

18  months. 

■ 

10,000  at  Concert 

Nashville.  Tenn — An  estimat-  ! 
ed  10.000  persons  attended  the 
opening  program  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean's  Sunday  after 
noon  park  concerts  May  29.  h 
was  the  largest  opening  crowd 
in  the  13-year  history  of  the 
concert  series. 

PUBLISHER  ior  June  4,  1949 
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^  PRINTING  PRESS  J 
BLANKETS 


>  PRINTING 
PERFECTION 


WIDTH 

"CUSHION  CORK" 

FrIcoB  par  Liaaal  Yard 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

16' to  11' 

.059.075 

110.44 

16'  to  11' 

.076.091 

11.51 

19'  to  40' 

.050075 

11.91 

19'  to  41' 

.076^)91 

15.16 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

WIDTH 

LENGTH  .0S9..07S 

.076-.091 

16' to  11' 

46*  113.14 

114.71 

16' to  11' 

41'  11.91 

15.16 

16' to  11' 

50'  14.50 

16.00 

71' 

16' 

1104 

11' 

16' 

15.91 

WIDTH1 

"KORKER" 

Fricas  por  Linoal  Yard 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

16'  to  11' 

.060-.075 

19.00 

16*  to  11' 

.0T6..015 

9.90 

19'  to  49' 

.060..07S 

11.00 

19' to  49' 

.076-.015 

11.10 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

WIDTH 

LENGTH  .060-.075 

.076.085 

16'  to  11' 

47'  111.75 

111.91 

16'  to  31' 

49'  11.15 

11.48 

71'  up  to 

14'  11.00 

11.10 

11 '  up  to 

14'  11.50 

14.85 

"FOUNDATION" 
Pricvt  p«r  Llacal  Yard 


WIDTH 

GAUGE 

PRia 

16' 

.031 

1  9.71 

36* 

.040 

11.60 

36' to  38' 

.053-075 

11.60 

36' to  38' 

076-085 

14.40 

14' to  36' 

.110 

10.51 

Frlcos  of 

Fopalor  Six* 

Blankats 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

WIDTH 

LENGTH 

.051-.07S 

.076-.085 

.110 

36' to  38' 

14' 

1  8.40 

1  9.60 

36' to  38' 

46' 

16.10 

1840 

36' to  38' 

48' 

16.80 

19.10 

36' to  38' 

50' 

17.50 

10.00 

78' 

14' 

18.80 

141.04 

81' 

14' 

32.40 

46.17 

WOOL  FELT  BLANKETS  (not  cootod) 
Fricot  por  Linoal  Yard 


WIDTH 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

21'  to  16 

'  .083 

111.60 

36' 

.063 

11.96 

36' 

.081 

16.10 

54' 

.083 

Fricas  of  Fopalor  Slio  Blonkots 

15.10 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

WIDTH 

LENGTH  .061 

.083 

36' 

48'  517.18 

511.60 

71' 

16' 

15.10 

81' 

16' 

88.35 

"TINGUCORK"— .032  Gango 
4t'  Wld«-S9.00  p«(  iqiMr*  yod  in  lota  of  Rvo  fqiiaro  yards  or  ova 
than  fiva  iquara  yards  S-OI  par  squara  inch. 


-lass 


GOLD  TYMFAN 
Pricoi  par  Linoal  Yard 

GAUGE 
.01 S 

Fricos  of  Fepnlor  Slio  Drawakootn 

WIDTH  LENGTH  GAUGE 

16'  74'  .011 

TOF 

Frieoi  par  Linoal  Yard 
GAUGE 
.014 

Frlcoi  of  Fopniar  Sin  Orawshooft 


WIDTH 

10' 


WIDTH 

40* 


WIDTH 

17" 

17' 

17' 

17' 

17' 

17' 

17' 

17' 


LENGTH 
16'  lo  14' 
40'lo  SI* 
S4*  to  60* 
61 'to  69' 
70' to  75' 
76' to  01' 
16'  to  14' 
40' to  51' 


GAUGE 

.014 

.014 

.014 

.014 

.014 

.014 

.010 

.010 


Pika 

11.44 


PRICE 

11.96 


PRICE 

15.40 


PRICE 

11.11 

5.04 

5.70 

6.56 

7.11 

7.79 

1.40 

5.10 


17' 

54'  to  60' 

.030 

64)0 

17' 

61 '  to  69' 

.030 

6.90 

17' 

70* to  75' 

.030 

TJO 

8.10 

17' 

76' to  81' 

.030 

IMPROVED  SATISFACTION 

Fricof 

par  Linoal  Yard 

WIDTH 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

17' 

.084-.096 

1340 

Frieos  of  Fopalor  Sin  Drawskooti 

WIDTH 

LENGTH 

GAUGE 

PRICE 

37' 

54' 

.024 

15.40 

17' 

57' 

.014 

5.70 

37' 

59' 

.014 

1.90 

"COMBINO" 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

WIDTH 

LENGTH 

.083 

.091 

16' 

14' 

116.08 

117.18 

36' 

46' 

30.81 

31.11 

16' 

47' 

3149 

13.84 

16' 

48' 

31.16 

14.56 

36' 

49' 

31.83 

15.18 

16' 

50' 

33.50 

36.00 

"TINGUE"  BLACK  COATED  FELT 
Fricot  of  Fopalor  Sino  Blonkots 

GAUGE 

GAUGE 

WIDTH 

LENGTH 

.083 

.093 

36' 

14' 

116.08 

116.56 

36' 

46' 

30.81 

31.74 

36' 

47' 

31.49 

31.43 

36' 

48' 

31.16 

33.11 

36' 

49' 

31.83 

33.81 

36' 

50' 

33.50 

34.50 

TINGUE 

BROWN 

an^companT 
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I,  1949 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1949  ^  194S 

1  iines-P!t*ayinie-m. .  2,134,627  l.ft05.47l 

Times- Picayune  it 

States-S .  806,186  831,668 

Item-e .  1,181,340  1,176.108 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  States-e .  1,089,9'.>3  1,0>(8,»U 

1949  1948 

.  1,613,194  1,78;$,349 

.  1 ,782,840  1 ,6.'W,.')00 

.  816.062  8<M.632 

.  1,060,796  1,222,446 

.  319,815  . 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1949  1948 

Bcaron  Joiimal-e  .  .  2,139,772  2,002,6.59 

{ Beacon  Joumal-S.  566,372  499,5^ 

Orand  Total  2,706,144  2,502,247 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickl>kr  Xews-e  . .  1..339,268  1,282,051 

Times  Lnion-in  ...  886,012  871,684 

•Times  Vnion-S _  458,494  470,290 

Grand  Total .  2.683.774  2,624,025 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  8.36,840  625,817 

I<>umal-S .  179,289  144,964 

Trilmne-e  .  .  .  789,792  602.808 

Grand  Total .  1,805,921  1,. 373,589 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Comstitution-m .  970,351  920,765 

•Constitution-S -  565,306  4.59.194 

Joumal-e .  1,584,165  1,448,460 

tJoumal-S .  662,522  581,438 

Grand  Total .  3,782,344  3,409,857 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*.\merican-S .  5;{0,851  502,133 

Xe»s-l’ost-e .  1,384,992  1,324, .549 

Sun-m .  1.194,143  1,197,136 

Sun-e .  2,131,096  2,034,541 

tSun-S .  905,210  948,318 

Grand  Total .  6,146,292  6,006,677 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  481,041  404,,566 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,349,490  1.278,.504 

Sun-m .  390,843  .377,252 

Grand  Total .  1,740,333  1,655,756 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald-ni .  1,027,784  1,0.5.5,279 

News^; .  1,529,126  1,419,667 

tX'ews  &  .Vge- 

Herald-S .  798,665  729,542 

Post-e .  671,660  724,586 

Grand  Total .  4,027,235  3,929,074 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.\merican-e .  687,10;i  584,824 

kecord-m .  748,620  6:11,443 

•Advertiser-S .  .344,858  3:18,451 

Globe-e .  1,314,0.30  1,2.59,881 

Globe-ni .  1,103,890  1,042,:«»6 

tllobe-S .  813,821  772.:184 

Herald-m .  1,,381,.589  1,293,:161 

tHerald-S .  946,681  923,706 

Traveler-e .  1,859,026  1,7.39,402 

Post-'n .  955,027  842,710 

SP<Kt-S .  391,055  371,952 

Grand  Total .  10,545,703  9,800,510 

X'oTE:  Glol>e  (e)  sold  only  in  coml>ina- 
Uou  with  either  Morning  or  .Sunday  Globe. 

Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 

.lUnerican  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with  Toiimal  Gazette-m. 
either  Morning  Record  or  Sunday  .\dver-  I  Toumal  Gar.ette-S 
User.  Post  (m)  sold  in  optional  combination  N'ews  Sentinel-e . . . 
with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  803,721  818,753 

•Courier  Uxpress-S.  782,420  581,050 

News-e .  2,167.069  1,795,259 

Grand  Total .  3,7.5:1,210  3,225,062 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (see  Note).  1,099,867  1,135,6.36 

Noth;  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 

sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  etiition 
Courier  (e)  only,  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tnbune-m .  2,381,292  2,319.109 

Tnbune-S .  1.339,425  1,4:10.518 

tDailyNews^e .  1,7.16,418  1,866,900 

Herald-.Vmerican-e..  1,017,918  1,108,880 
•Herald-Anierican-S  453,260  485.527 

^n-Tinies-d .  1,072,132  1,130,159 

}Sun-Tinies-S .  265,469  279,081 

Grand  Total .  8,265,914  8,620  174 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

l-.nquirer-m .  1,050,807  932,684 

tUuquuer.S .  1,015.694  889.010 

P?=-‘-e .  1,405,8:17  1,358.680 

Times-Star-e .  1,609,054  1,. 53 1,764 

Grand  Total .  5,081,392  4,712  i:i8 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plmn  Dealer-ra .  1,321,737  1.265,354 

♦tPlaiu  Dealer-S.  . .  1,182,045  1,068  891 

jjews-e .  933,844  815,864 

.  2,071,536  1,986,313 

Grand  ToUl .  5,509.162  5.136  422 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,535,815  1,445.712 

Dispatch-S .  819.291  760,626 

CtUzeu-e .  694,673  712,652 

Citizra-S..  .  302.017  279,359 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m..  505,544  543,793 

.  77,933  65,497 

Grand  Total .  3,935,273  ^807,639 

TFYA^ 

1,773,129  1.707,558 
676,957  734,444 

2,083,393  2,154.179 
641,734  698,214 

Grand  Total .  5.175,213  5,294,395  Grand  ToUl 


April  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Conipilfd  b.v  Mislia  Rci'ords,  Inc.) 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

1949  1948 

.  1,266,947  1,194,811 

.  1,769,001 

.  2,113,742  1,84,5,166 

.  .501.286  414,9.55 


Grand  Total .  5,212,076 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1,,568„531 
1,497,501 
936,274 
910,404 
1,997,85:5 
1,117,060 
645,253 
293,0.59 
1,035,15:5 
472,9.5:5 
1,090,920 
157,9.58 
878,473 
1,033,153 
811, .503 
2.58,923 


New's-e 
Star-Ill . 
t.Star-S. 
3  inies-e 
Tinies-S 


Journal-Ill 
llerald-e  , 
News-e . . . 
News-.S 


Times-ni . 

Times-S . 

Herald-Tn'Imne-m . . 
tHerald-T  ribune-S. . 

#News-m . 

fNewrs-S . 

Mirror-m  . 

•Mirror-S . 

Journal  .\meiican-e . 

•Jounial  .\merican-S 
Post  Home  .\ews-e. 

Post  Home  News-S. 

Sun-e  . 

Worlil  1'elegram-e . . 

liagle-e . 

Ivagle-S  . 

Grand  Total .  14,684,971  14,210,25! 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,205,063  1.149,07: 

OAKLAND,  CaLIF. 
Post-Enqiiirer-e  .  .  .  761,240  9.tO,.57S 

Tribune-e .  1,606,6:59  1,:571,796 

Tribune-S .  487,485  4.58,781 


Grand  Total .  3,884.975 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Rockv  Mt.  News-m .  808,487 

IRockv  Mt.  News-S  209,289 

Post-e .  1,524,131 

Post-S .  498.441 


Grand  Total  5..592,707  5,464,127 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  liiion-m  ..  1,2:58,737  1.276,147 

ITimes  I'nion-S. .  .  .  420,:589  319,829 

Journal-e .  982,856  977,687 

Grand  Total .  2,641,982  2..57:5,663 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  .  .  807,446  773,088 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Note).  1,2.59,269  1,131,065 
Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  neiiioc-rat  (m).  Linage  of  one  eilition 
Tribune  fe)  onlv,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-Ill .  ,580,950  626,1.57 

Jounial-S .  273,198  266,698 

News-Sentinel-e. .  .  .  786,143  801,927 

News-.Sentinel-S.  .  .  .  282,895  264,217 

Graml  Total .  1.923,1.86  1,9.58,999 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

lixaminer-ni .  1,4:50,720  1,402,220 

•Kxaiiiiner-.S .  731,:507  7.32,858 

Tinies-m  .  1,921,891  1,614,887 

tTinies-S .  889,09t!  6:56,999 

Hcral<l-lCxpress-e.  . .  1,2:58,722  1,271,311 

News-<1 .  879,215  879,092 

Mirror-e .  641,265  . 

Grand  Total .  7,7:52,216  6..537,:567 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joiimal-m. .  1,, 593,282  1,102,114 

Courier  Journal-,S.  . .  711,015  616,014 

Times-e  .  1,67.3,152  1,:576,771 

Grand  Total  _  .3,977,449  3,094,899 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Inion  la'ader  (see 

Note) .  645,0.5:5  629,110 

New  Hampshire 

News-S .  102,,52:5  169,155 


Grand  Total .  .3.040,.348  : 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  657,6.57 

Tribune-e .  900,818 

tRegister-S .  59.3,856 


Grand  Total .  2,1.52,.331 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

ree  Press-m .  1,174. .58.5 

’ree  Press-S .  423.884 

ews-e .  2,204,413 

STews-S .  8.54,813 

imes-e .  1 ,242,.548 

rimes-S .  489,027 


Grand  3'otal .  2,85,5,364  2.7 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahomati-m .  999,872  8 

<  iklahouian-S .  4.53,713  4 

Times-e .  1,(H)1.011  9 


Grand  Total .  6,389,270  6,408,878 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e . 976,2.54  925,677 

News-Tribune-m  .  .  619,8.51  580.212 

News-Tribune-S _  4.37.907  .388,.594 


;al .  2,514, .5% 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Grand  Total 


World-Herald  (see 

Note) . 

WorUI-Herald-S  . 


Times-m . 

5Times-S . 

Herald-Post -e. 


Gtrand  Total 


ERIE,  PA. 


nispatch-Herald-d. 

4  Dispat  ch-Herald-S. 

Times-e . 

Times-S . 


Grand  Total .  2.626.761  2.205,216 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Coiirier-m .  1,230,108  1,183,34.3 

Press-e .  1,183,.577  1.107.811 

Courier  ft  Press-S  .  .  465,1.56  381,347 


(irand  Total .  747,.576  798,265 

Note:  .Manchester  Union  (m)  and 
l.eailer  (cl  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  one  edition  Union  (m)  onlv.  is  given. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Comnterc'l  .\ppeal-m  1,713,321  1,409,766 

tCornmerc’l  .\ppeal-S  718,806  6,5:5,60.3 

Press-Scimitar-e _  1,059,920  1,033,821 

Graml  Total .  .3,492,(H7  3,097,190 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2,2:57,142  2,180,069 

•Herald-S .  860,478  804,807 

News-e .  1,026,914  1,259,316 

News-S .  276,66.3  297,022 


Joumal-e . 

Journal  Star-S 
Star-ni . 


Grand  Total .  3,058,592 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
veiling  I5ulletin-e. .  2,084,718 

^Bulletin-S .  434,6.50 

iqiiirer-m .  1,854, .526 

nqiiirer-S .  1,039,261 

ews-e .  4,59,681 


Grand  Total .  2.845,189  2.695.980 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram -m  . .  675,427  633.089 

Star-Telegram-e _  1,271. .562  1,172.716 

Star-Telegram -S _  466,361  381  596 

Press-e .  787.701  907,977 

Grand  Total .  .3.201.051  3.097,488 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

T3ee-e .  1.336,662  1.179,932 

Bee-S .  460.668  419.179 


Grand  Total .  4,401.197  4..541,214 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  801 ,46.5  807 ,395 

*Sentinel-S .  367,:59.5  414,7:59 

loumal-e .  2,501,146  1.916,2:55 

tJoumal-S .  1,063,609  810,.527 

Grand  Total .  4,733,615  3,948,896 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,17.5,7.59  1,064,105 

.Stare .  1,777,314  1,704,930 

tTribune-S .  879,725  823,023 

Times-e .  323,417 

Grand  Total .  3,8.32,798  3,915,475 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Ilee-e .  817,952  776.872 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

1,799,985  1,667,636 

170,227  124,467 

769,4<»0  665,076 

1,916,912  1.712,254 

261,616  186,323 

248,421  211,282 

2:53,602  248,113 

Grand  Total .  5,400,253  4,815.151 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

78:5,688  905,2.59 

788,824  889,656 

256,186  238,970 


Post-Gazette-m  .  .  .  788,314  858,461 

5Post-Gazette-S. . . .  388, .547  . 

Press-e .  1,754,731  1,686,484 

tPress-S .  698.:589  713,635 

Sun- Felegraph-e. . . .  1,151,922  1,100,430 

•Sun-Telegraph-.S. . .  571,462  610,850 

Grand  Total .  5,353,365  4,949,^9 

Note:  Post-Gazette  (S)  first  edition 
March  27.  1949. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,:501,192  1,312,202 

*Gregonian-S .  605.740  597,084 

Joumal-e .  1,269,696  1,228,1^ 

tJournal-S .  382,269  409,707 


Grand  Total .  1,797,330  1.. 599.1 11 

GARY.  I  NO. 

Post-Tribune-e  _  1  4.82.764  1.404  983 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  fsee  Notel  684,7.53  626,785 

Note:  Post-Star  (ml  sold  in  comtiina- 
tion  with  Times  feV  Linage  of  one  edition 
Post-Star  fm)  only,  is  given 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,322.986  1,283,036 

Note:  Newrs  (el  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (mV 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  6.50,427  733,160 

Coiirant-S .  60.5,813  .5.58,115 

Times-e .  1,832.978  1,700,785 

Grand  Total .  3,089,218  2,992.060 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nas.sau  Review  & 

.Star-e .  625,062  607,097 

Newsday-e  (Suffolk 

edition) .  789.762  688,736 

Newsday-e  (Nassau 

edition) .  1,236,091  1,09.3,171 


Star-e . 

Standard-S 
Gazette-m. 
La  Presse-e 
La  Patrie-e 
La  Patrie-S 
Herald-e. . . 


Press-e. 
Star-m . 
.Star-S. 


Grand  Total .  1,390,442  1,254,5W 

Note;  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  s®*® 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  bagk 
(e)  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  1,505,365  1.46®.®~ 

Times-Dispatcfi-m. .  1,182,791 

Times-Dispatch-S. . .  668,909  611,0^ 

Grand  Total .  3.357,065  3.160,202 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

739,679  625,244 

299,411  260.2M 

741,788  664,473 

Grand  Total .  1,780,878  1,549,939 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Grand  Total .  1,828,698  2,0.33,885 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

anncr-e .  1,355,688  1,090,414 

ennessean-m .  1,416,178  1,104,508 

ennessean-S .  580,630  544,249 

Grand  Total .  3,352,496  2,739,171 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
mmal-Courier-m. .  412,141  405,909 

egister-e .  1,391,967  1,360.628 

egister-S .  .372,028  310,320 


News-m . 

tNews-S . 

Times- Herald-e. 
Times-Herald-S 


Times-m . 

Times-S . 

World-News-e. 


Grand  Total 


Pittsburgh 


I'nion,  Xewark  Star-Ledger.  .  - - 

Post-Gazette,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pre'^s,  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune,  Syracuse  Herald-. Vmer- 
ican,  Tole<lo  Bla<le.  Washington  Post. 
Wichita  Kasle.  Youngstown  Vindicator 
Televcram. 

§  “PAR.VDK”  IJnage  40,097  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

|'*PAR.M)K”  Linaice  20.041  lines  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

«  SPLIT-RT'X  Linage— Xew  York  News 
(in')  4S7,<HO  lines;  (vS)  258,774  lines. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WEEKLY.  “THIS  WEEK” 
and  PARADE 
APRIL.  1949 

*  “AMKRICAX  WKKKLY”  Linage 
71,020  lines  ami  “COMIC  WlvICKIA  ’ 
Linage  32,128  lines  is  include<l  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 
Albany  Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Haltimore  American,  Boston  .Vdver- 
tiser,  Chicago  Herald-.\meri«in.  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Xew  York 
Joumal-.Vmerican,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  San  .\ntonio  IJght,  Syracuse  Hcr- 
aUl-.\merican,  Washington  Times-llerald. 

*  “AMKRIC.VX  WKKKLY”  Linage 
71,020  lines  inclu<le<l  in  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Ivxpress,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herahl,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

^  ♦  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

74.355  lines  in  the  Portland  <‘>regonian 

*  “AMERICAN  WT:EKLY”  IJnage 

75.355  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  31,48)  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
lixaminer  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

74.355  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 


Linage  31,486  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post  In* 
telligencer. 

t“THIS  WlvEK”  Linage  45.064  lines 
include<l  in  the  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun. 
Binningharn  News  it  Age  Herald.  Boston 
Heralti,  Cincinnati  Ivnquirer,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News.  Des  Moines 
Register,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Memphis  Commercial  .\ppcal,  Slilwaukee 
Journal,  Minnea{H)lis  Tribune.  Xew  York 
Hendd  Tribune,  Phila<lelphia  Btilletin, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Rochester  Democrat  X: 
Chronicle,  St.  I«ouis  Globe  r>emocrat, 
WashingtOTi  Star. 

t  “This  week  *  Linage  45.586  lines 
in  the  Ia>s  Angeles  Times,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ami 
Portland  Journal. 

t'  THlS  WEEK”  Linage  54,610  line^  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

^  “PARADE”  Linage  32.650  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sumlay  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
]>oston  Post,  Chicago  Sun  X:  Times.  Denver 
Rocky  Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El 
Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatch  Herald.  Fort 
Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times 
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Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1 ,388,538 

tDeiiiocrat  X: 

Chronicle-S .  683,082 

TimeN-rnion*e  .  I,5tl0,934 

Grand  Total .  3,633,454 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 
Regi>ter-Kepiiblic-e.  1,340,036 

Star-m .  959,706 

ijtar-S .  4<K).385 


In  Truman  Cabinet 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher  of 
the  Winston~Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Undersecretary  of  the 
Army.  Mr.  Gray,  who  had  been 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
is  now  serving  as  acting  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army,  since  that  post 
is  vacant. 


Grand  Total .  2,7(X),127 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
lobe-Democrat-m  840,928 
3lobe-I  )emocrat-S .  ,537,9i)6 

i»t-Dispatch-e .  . . .  1,655,902 

0!»t-I)ispatch-S. . . .  894,581 

Lar-Tinies-e .  1 ,086 ,54 1 


l*ioneer-Press-m ,  .  .  .  1,054,185  1,132,829 

^Pioneer  Press-S....  1,017,486  712,770 

bispatch-e .  1 ,474.465  1 .368,961 

('iraiul  Total .  3..546,136  3.2I4..')60 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Inion-m .  ,555,407  5.5,5,759 

I  nion-S .  173 ,395  207 .214 

Bee-e  .  1,710,969  1.643,728 


THRESHOLD 


nion-m .  995, 42.^ 

'niou-S .  441,777  477,809 

rribune-Stm-e .  I,:il6,499  1,:{78,:{21 

|oiirnal-e .  (916,404  709,769 

e.rana  Total .  9,48:i,8.10  :{,.')9t,:n8 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

:hroniele-m .  979,8;«  8;«),996 

tChronicleS .  480,771  499,549 

ixaniiner-m .  1,170,, 5,54  1,14.5,902 

*lixaminer-S .  627,959  661,999 

:all-Uiilletm-e .  820,494  828,144 

Se»s-e .  819,.54,5  951,719 


Grand  Total .  4,898,496  4,911,7a9 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

dazette-m .  1,299,119  1,09.5,299 

LnionStar-e .  1,087,608  1,(X).5,8,56 


Grand  Total .  2,926,727  2,101,089 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Trilmne-iii. .  692, .589  .594, .551 

Scrantonian-S .  298,704  279,159 

Times-e  .  1,118,.56.5  1,129,288 


The  problem  of  finding  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  threshold  always  has  been  a 
serious  one,  even  before  the  days  of 
the  current  housing  shortage.  That 
is  why  we  derive  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  being  able  to  make 
available  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  our 
policyholders  for  mortgage  loans  to 
prospective  home  owners. 

Of  course,  our  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  invest  our  policyholders’ 
funds  judiciously.  We  have  found 


Grand  Total .  2,049,8.58  2.002,998 

SEATTLE  WASH 

l>ost-Intellii!encer-m  ’  914,60,5  994,578 

*l’ost-IntelliKencer-.S  428,769  521,821 

Star-e .  niscontinuerl 

Times-e .  1,.5.55,774  1,40;{,112 

Times-S .  510,8;19  497,.502 

Grand  Total .  3,409,981  9,297,019 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Jotinial-Trilmne-e  .  .  844,641  827,668 

Joiimal-S .  9.94,907  .907,064 

Grand  Total .  1,179,548  1,194.792 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribunc-c .  1,.96(),.566  1,496,972 

Tribune-S .  466,464  976,273 

(iranil  Total . 

SPOKANE, 

Si>oliesinan- 

Revie»-m . 

tSpokesinan- 

Revie»v-.S . 

Chronicle*e . 


that  mortgages  on  residential  prop¬ 
erties  meet  that  objective;  as  invest¬ 
ments,  they  earn  a  fair  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  for  our  policyholders,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  help  to  improve 
the  communities  in  which  many  of 
these  people  live. 

Thus,  by  investing  some  of  the 
available  funds  in  homes,  and  by  in¬ 
suring  the  lives  of  our  policyholders, 
we  are  helping  to  further  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal :  to  live  comfortably  today, 
with  security  for  tomorrow. 


,827,090 

Wash. 


Grand  Total .  2,498,451  2,49.5,8:15 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

llerald-Journal-e  .  1,708,994  1,782,.558 

•tHerald  Anicrican-S  588,005  ,575.;108 

Poxt  Standard-m .  .  .  712,842  744,279 

Post  .Standard-.S _  393,.587  ;16.9.922 

Grand  Total .  9,:142,828  9,46.5.467 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tnbune-e -  1,266,108  1,0:14,700 

Aews-Tribune-S -  :i7:i,:i:i7  .144, .546 

Gmes-e .  6.19.768 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


Grand  Total .  1.6:19,445  2,01 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

.  469,448  55 

.  1,794,217  1,82 

SBlade-S .  609,789  .55 

Grand  Total .  2.873,454  2,99 

1  Continued  on  page  66 ) 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 

1949  1948 

Ololw  &  Mail-m  1,195,917  1,015,:116 

Teletfraiii-e .  1,762,.'141  l,H4r,:iS6 

Stare .  -’,154,5.56  1,926,9,58 

Star-w .  1.39,429  112,688 

Oanil  Total  5,252,24.3  4,702..348 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

livening  Times-e  .  1,282,10.3  1.098,167 

Times-.Vdvertiser-S  187,916  175,174 

Trentnnianni .  426,48;!  . 

Grand  Tolal  .  .  1.8ft6,.502  1.27.3..341 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note) . .  1 ,1.V5,744  1 ,1 12,687 

Notk:  Record  (in)  sold  in  cuinliination 
with  Tiines-Record  (e).  lanaKe  of  one 
edition  Ktx:<>rd  (in)  only,  is  niven. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Trilmne-e .  1,413,274  1,177,541 

World-m .  1,26.5,451  1.035,148 

World-S .  538,061  .503,68;! 

Grand  Total  .!,216.786  2,716.372 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Huilson  Llis|iatch-in  728,176  681,7.50 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Oliserver  Hispatch-e  982,249  946,782 

Observer  I >ispatch-.S  228,399  196.040 

I’ress-in  .  1,0.59,943  892,118 

Grand  lotal  .  .  2,270,591  2.0;!4,945 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


Tiiiies-Ileraldal 

*Tiines-Herald-S 

Ne»s-e . 

Post -III . 

jPost-S  . 

Star-e . 

tSiar-S . 


1,385.702 
420,398 
920,228 
1,. 361 ,435 
481, .59.5 
2.216,88.! 
781,677 


Grand  Total..  7,567,918  7,6;!.5,6.51 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Kepul>liran-m .  881,849  849,048 

Republican-S .  306,744  281,550 

\merican-e .  1,098,709  l,v);!5.012 


Grand  Total .  2,287 ,;!02 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
GROUP 

Mainaruueck 


2,16.5,610 

MACY 


Tinies-€ . 

372,289 

342,682 

Mt.  Vernon  .Vreus-e 

924,560 

766,461 

Xew  Rochelle  Stand- 

ard  Star-e . 

868.2.54 

886,3.58 

Ossining  Citizen 

ReKinter-e . 

.370.756 

.330,324 

Peekskill  Star-e.  .  . . 

:!84,890 

384.220 

Post  Chester  Item-e 

720,374 

673,146 

Tarrytown  News-e. . 

379,968 

356,802 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e . 

746.640 

708.029 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e . 

1,023,622 

968,588 

(fraud  Total .  5,791,2.53 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

5,416,610 

Beacoti-e . 

1,0;!0.260 

1,087,629 

Beacon-S . 

435,581 

473,788 

Eat(le-m . 

895,385 

741,23.3 

Eagle-e . 

790,496 

795..548 

iEagle-S . 

484,869 

359,342 

Grand  Total . 

3,636,591 

3,457..540 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegrani-S . 

445,915 

.389,496 

Telegram-m . 

1,072,041 

1,024,953 

Gazette  &  Post-e .  . . 

1,145,618 

1,148,024 

Grand  Total . 

2,663,574 

2,562,473 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-e . 

1.447,620 

1,371,59.3 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

grani-s . 

519,957 

4,50,694 

Grand  Total . 

1,967,577 

1,822,287 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

1949  1948 

Telegraph-in  (see 

Note) .  .500,7:!9  .344.721 

Telet,Taph-S  .  .  2.33,9.56  182,182 

Grand  Total  7:!4,69.5  .526,90,3 

Note:  Teleicrapli  liii)  sold  in  mmtiina- 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-Ill .  1.008,.589  .886,8.5.3 

Gazette-S .  299,(K!1  270,216 

Mail-e .  8;!7,31.5  770,.578 

Mail-S .  23.5,186  223,473 

Grand  Total.  2,;!80,121  2,151.120 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Ol.server-tn .  1.249,.364  1,077,191 

tlhserver-S  .50;!,677  495.040 

News-e .  917,627  862,011 

Grand  Total ..  .  2,670,668  2,434,242 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-Ill .  753,777  652,771 

State-S .  ;!44,414  262,912 

Record-e  .  689,961!  677,706 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

1949 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Enquirer  and  News-e 

659, .582 

635,796 

P^nquirer  and  News-S 

199.654 

189,392 

Grand  Total . 

8,59 .2.!6 

825,188 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

TiiiieN-c . 

1,296,064 

1,194,074 

Detnocrat-e . 

8.58,8.58 

773,696 

Democrut-S .  . 

;i40.816 

.300,146 

Grand  Total . 

2,49.5,738 

2,267.926 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1.969,142  1,812.328 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 
ITess-Gazette-e  .  .  .  1,275.960  1,265.628 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m .  1,290,768  1,211,767 

.Star-e .  1,. 340, 158  1,338,985 

Star-S .  772,134  756.153 


Grand  Total  1,788.154  1,593,389 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Jonnial-e .  1.18.5,.V»2  1,04.5,811 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

RcKister-Giiartl-e .  .  1,020, .569  949,765 
Rei:ister-Guard-S  2.57,091  20.5,196 

Grand  Total  .  1,277.660  1.1,54,961 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Comnioiiw'ealth- 

Rejiorter-e  .  645.341  .588.875 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

TiiiH--e  .  84S,.5.57  884.848 

’I'inies-S  .  311,515  291..568 

Grand  Total  1,160,072  1.176.416 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .565,726  552,986 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

C"larion-I,e<li:er-in. .  .  762,62.5  7.32,652 

CIarion-l.e<lKer-S .  . .  324.288  ;!19,185 

Daily  News-e  .  729,392  739.9.57 

Daily  News-S .  267,0.36  304,3.31 

Grand  Total  .  2,073,:!41  2,096,125 

JAMEaTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Post-Journal-e  9.51,419  Not  vail. 

LAWRENCE,  MAaS. 

Trilmne-e  (see  Note)  86-3, 7(KI  905,764 

Noth:  Trilmne  (e)  sold  in  isniibination 
with  Eaitle  (in). 

MADISON,  WIS. 

1949  1948 

The  Capital  Tiraes-e  824,838  719,684 

Wis.  State  Joumal-m  872,641  716,275 

Wis.  State  Joumal-S  364,539  271,187 

Grand  Total .  2,062,018  1,707,146 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

llerald-Times-e .  6^,044  626,969 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
Standard-Tinies-e.. .  840,700  826,812 

.Stardard-Times-S  .  183,702*  132,412 

Gra-’d  Total  1,024,402  9.59,224 

*‘‘P.4R.\DE"  Liaaite  32,586  lines,  i.ie. 
RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP.  TEX. 
Brownsville  Herald-e  294,714  283,150 

Brownsville  Ilerald-S  146,090  128,226 

Harlingen  Star-m .. .  3.32,.556  .340,312 

Harlingen  Star-S .. .  166,390  202,174 

Mc.A.llen  Monitor-e .  324,548  349,426 

Mc.Ulen  Monitor-S.  163,170  177,-544 

Grand  Total .  1,427,468  1,480,832 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  1,120,966  1,046,822 

.Vrgus-e .  1,085,672  1,044,0.50 

Grand  Total .  2,206,6.38  2,090,872 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e .  .5.39,9;!8  498,680 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
-Vbilene  Reporter- 

News-m .  6.58,882  558,250 

■Vbilene  Reimrter- 

News-e .  626.486  5.52,104 

.Vbilene  Reimrter- 

Xews-S .  262,.360  235,102 

Grand  Total .  1,547,728  1,34.5,456 

Hig  Spring  Hcrald-c  .319,382  3,3.3,970 

Hig  Spring  Herald-S  168,-392  159,586 

Graml  Total  487,774  49.3,5.56 

Corpus  Christi 

Callenn .  1,111,432  1,006,138 

(Corpus  Christi 

Times-e  .  1.085,.378  1,011,164 

Corpus  Christi 

Caller-Tiines-S  ..  336,9.38  272,720 

Grand  Total  _  2,5.33.748  2,290,022 


Gazette-ui . 

1,015,981 

1,014, 6U3 

Gazette-S . 

.384,155 

.348.379 

Democrat-e . 

914,044 

822.779 

Democrat-S . 

236,383 

229.295 

(Vrand  Total .  . .  . 

.  2,5,50,56.3 

2,415,0.56 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

liidepeiideut-m. . . . 

785.109 

806..507 

Indepeiident-S.  . . . 

217,3.39 

222,499 

Ih'ess-Telegrain-e .  . 

.  1,054,748 

1,054,230 

Press-Tele)fram-S. . 

.318,035 

340,143 

f  Vraiwl  Total .  . .  . 

.  2,.!75.2:(1 

2,423,379 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e . 

726,478 

752,466 

Telegraiu-S . 

140,448 

1.31,066 

(.irand  Total .  . .  . 

866,926 

883,, 532 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Iteni-e . 

598,980 

659,680 

Telegram-News-e. . 

.507,029 

,507,6;!7 

Telegrain-News-S. . 

1.39,211 

139,753 

Gram!  Total . . . . 

.  1,245,220 

1 ,307,070 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Keo«ird-in . 

692.842 

621,783 

Toiimal-e . 

.345,231 

3.56,669 

Grand  Total .  . . 

.  1,0.38,073 

(♦78.452 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Indepeudeiit-m . .  . 

84.3,499 

9.89,97.3 

Independent-S .  . 

274,647 

:!;!1,783 

Star-Xews-e 

848, (H»7 

872,301 

.Star-News-S . 

29.5,847 

34 1.3 15 

Grand  Total .  .  .  . 

.  2,262, IHM) 

2, .535,372 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-in . 

1,014.479 

968,661 

Xews-e . 

1.292,284 

1.204.,556 

(Vrand  Total .... 

,  2,.306,76,3 

2.173,217 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Toumal-e . 

.  I,a30,628 

906,391 

Titnes-m  . 

912.86.5 

790,816 

Time^-S . . .  .  . 

371.910 

360,742 

( »rand  Total .  .  . 

2,315.403 

2,0.57,949 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-Ill . 

864,674 

879,329 

Tiines-I,eader-e  .  . 

1.24.3,304 

1.1.52,587 

In<lependent-S  .  .  . 

274,707 

248,879 

(fraud  Total .... 

2  382  685 

2.280,795 

1949 

1948 

Denison  Herald-e.. 

:i6.3,6.50 

378.070 

Denison  Herald-S.. 

125,846 

137,018 

Grand  Total. ... 

489.496 

.51.5.088 

Marshall  News 

Messenger-e .  .  .  . 

316.722 

3.39,668 

Marshall  News 

Messenger-S  ... 

150.164 

140.504 

Graml  Total . 

466,886 

480,172 

Paris  News-e . 

364,350 

.155,992 

Paris  News-S . 

14,3,108 

128.,562 

Grand  Total . 

.507,4.58 

484,5.54 

San  Angelo 

Standard-in . 

7.35,098 

671, .5.52 

San  Angelo 

Standard -e . . 

678,020 

666.960 

San  .Angelo 

Standard-Times-S  292,726 

266,882 

Grand  Total .... 

.  1,705,844 

1,605,;!94 

Reader  Appointed 

Norman  Reader,  public  infor¬ 
mation  director  of  the  French 
National  Tourist  Office,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Travel  Commission’s  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  commit 
tee.  He  will  direct  plans  for  a 
joint  campaign  in  the  U.  S.  by 
Western  European  nation.s  to 
promote  out-of-season  travel 
abroad. 

■ 

Drug  Store  Survey 

Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association,  Toronto,  has  issued 
a  study  of  the  distribution  po¬ 
sition  of  300  nationally-adver¬ 
tised  items  in  the  drug  field.  In 
making  the  study,  the  associa¬ 
tion  surveyed  800  drug  stores, 
approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  in  the  60  cities  covered. 


Shepler  Merges 

2  Newspapers 
At  Lawton,  Okla. 

Lawton.  Okla. — ^Ned  Shepler. 
publisher  of  the  Laivton  Con¬ 
stitution.  has  acquired  the  Lau- 
ton  Morning  Press  from  Roy  L 
Sullivan  and  associates. 

The  Sunday  issues  of  the  two 
papers  were  combined,  begin 
ning  May  15.  and  the  Pre,-(s  and 
Constitution  are  now  being 
printed  in  the  latter’s  plant. 

Mr.  Shepler  said  "rising  costs 
would  not  permit  the  papers  to 
be  operated  as  profitably  apart 
as  they  could  be  together.’’  The 
Constitution,  afternoon  daily,  is 
in  the  48th  year  of  publication 
The  Press  was  founded  16  year.* 
ago  as  a  weekly. 

Norwalk,  Calif.  —  McGiffin 
Publications,  owners  of  several 
Midwestern  newspapers  as  well 
as  the  South  Gate  Daily  Press- 
Tribune.  Mayu'ood-Bell  Indus¬ 
trial  Post,  and  Hollydale  Press. 
all  in  Southern  California,  has 
purchased  Helen  Hoyts  inter¬ 
est  in  the  \oru‘alk  Call.  Robert 
and  Pegg.v  Hoefer,  who  shared 
ownership  of  the  Call  with  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  are  retaining  their  inter¬ 
est  and  will  continue  as  co 
publishers. 

0  ^ 

McKenzif..  Tenn.  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harr.v  Williamson,  owners 
of  the  McKenzie  Banner,  have 
announced  the  sale  of  the  week¬ 
ly  to  Frank  Barlow  of  Decatur. 
Ala.  The  Williamsons  have 
owned  the  Banner  since  1945. 
Mr.  Barlow  formerly  owned  the 
Dresden  (Tenn.)  Enterprise  and 
the  Weakley  County  Press  in 
Martin,  Tenn. 

Jack  Button,  veteran  South 
ern  newspaperman,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Summerville  (  S.  C. 
Scene,  weekly,  from  Tom  Ham¬ 
rick.  Mr.  Button  will  be  assisted 
in  publication  of  his  new  prop¬ 
erty  b.v  his  wife. 

■ 

Big  Edition  Planned 

Lester  Schlesinger,  who  had 
charge  of  the  advertising  .sales 
for  the  Maryland  Gazette’s  128- 
page  Tercentarj-  edition,  Ma.v 
19,  has  started  work  on  a  Cen¬ 
tennial  edition,  scheduled  Jul.v 
2,  for  the  Phoenixrille  iPa.' 
Republican 

■ 

3  New  Text  Books 

Philadelphia — Staff  members 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  have 
written  three  new  textbooks  on 
advertising  for  International 
Correspondence  Schools  .a  client. 
The  books  are  titled,  “Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising,”  “Magazine 
Advertising”  and  “Advertising 
Production  Management." 

■ 

Jewelers'  Ad  Aids 

Retail  jewelers  throughout  the 
countr.v  are  receiving  a  gradua¬ 
tion  promotion  brochure  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Watchmakers  of 
Switzerland  through  their 
agency,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
International.  The  booklet  offers 
suggested  ad  copy  for  local  me 
dia.  window  displa.vs,  etc. 
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MAYW  TOUA  OlANOMOTHlt 


i>n  WH4  A  ftimilutr  ^iicht  .truuml 
ll  p^pt^'MlIv  Wfk-om*^  bs 
iN'ktnj  ih**  ’^kunk  oil  "  problem 
thod  that  took  the  •itilfur  '«meU 


THC  STANDARD  Otl  u 
t  Ih*  I  urn  of  t  he  t  ent  i 
our  i'ur>tomer'4  Hfter 
Mith  »  net*  rehniHK 


WHfN  THIS  CAR  br.inti  net*  tr.  1^1».  Ranohne  wa* 
liei'omtng  importunt  but  the  Hurtorv  pror«)to<,  with 
whH'h  St.tnd/ird  pioneere«i  hiRh  quAhtN  low  runt 
line  in  the  qunntitiep  (lem<«nd*Hi  bv  the  autnoK'biW  nRe. 
wns  not  >i  t  in  operntior.. 


wi  MIT  MARIANNI  klIVtS  only  h\e  month*  *|| 
fnlher  rweived  »  rhe<-k  that  ro>ered  a  gfXM 
••«pen*e  of  her  birth.  Mr  l^ewt*  work*  for 
.inH  partifipate#  in  one  of  the  6ne*t.  hriMd* 


-  f«H*c  toe  %oiir  u*ni»  an'  in* 
poMftihle  for  hirr  to  feec  you 
,  ha*  e'er  been  led  before. 
*  working  or  Amencan  farma 
need'  fue.  and  lubncaota. 


It’.«  thf.  saMF  with  us  as  it  is  with  you: 
ths  people  we  know  .and  work  with 
are  the  people  who  make  us  what  we 
are.  As  Standard  Oil  celebrates  its  six¬ 
tieth  birthday  this  week,  we  are  thinking! 
with  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  we've  known. 

Among  them  are  all  the  employees  of 
this  company  and  its  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies— drillers.  transportation  workers. 


refiners  and  marketers.  They  now  num¬ 
ber  48.000  men  and  women— an  inte¬ 
grated  team,  working  together  efficiently 
to  bring  you  quality  petroleum  products 
at  economical  prices. 

We’re  thinking,  too.  of  the  97,000 
present  owners  of  Standard  Oil.  and  the 
many  thousands  of  independent  service 
station  operators  who  now  handle  our 
products. 


And  we’re  thinking  of  our  millions  of 
customers.  Their  demand— your  demand 
—for  petroleum  products  has  growT.  with 
the  years  and  kept  us  growing  ir  order 
to  meet  it. 

To  all  these  people— to  you— we  say, 
“Thanks  for  the  memories  of  our  first 
sixty  years.” 


>  Diana) 


THif  DlISfl  lOCOMOTivf  ill  on<>  of  mnnv  that  hAvp  va»tly 
improvpd  ihp  aervM’p  nfr«*n*H  you  by  Ampri«*»  »  rHiInmd* 
•>and  Mped  cauap  a  19H* .  jump  in  Ihoapl  Oil  t-nriMump- 
tion  since  1941.  In  the  tutme  pehud.  hum**  hpaiinf  fuel 
oil  conaumption  has  risen  76%. 


Wf  HClRfD  MIIT  TMf  SiRVtCIS'  needs  m  two  wars,  now 
Rupply  pelnileum  products  fordefenae  In  war.  military 
and  esHential  civilian  demand  muat  be  met .  no  t he  more 
than  $6;W).000.000  we  have  apent  nince  194.S  for  new 
facilities  m*  also  an  investment  in  national  xecuhty. 


WHIN  TOM  DRtVi  in  to  one  of  the  manv  thouaands  of 
stationa  at  which  independent  buiuness  men  sell  our 
pmdurta,  you're  a  wek’ome  fnenc  VVe  hope  you  soil 
drive  in  often,  and  if  we  aucceeo  it.  HMtiafyinf  you  w« 
will  celebrate  many  happv  btrthdaykic  tneyearauicoms. 


editor 
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Book 


roundabout  circuits  to  their  city 
rooms. 


A  in 


,evievu 


By  Proi.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  loumaliem.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


A  ComFKxct  Panorama 
Of  All  lournalism 


KX1-U»1{IX(}  J<»IRXALI.SM.  by  Ro¬ 
land  K.  W'oUi-lfy  and  Laurence  R. 
( 'aiii|ibi-II.  .StM-oud  Kdition.  New  York; 
I’n-ntice  Hall.  Inc.  620  pp.  $5.65. 
Everett  Norlander,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neu's,  scoffs  a  bit  at  scoops.  Dis¬ 
cussing  what  it  takes  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter,  he  comes  up  primarily 
with  accuracy. 

"Did  you  ever,”  he  asks,  "hear 
anyone  outside  the  newspaper 
profession  say  that  such  and 
such  a  paper  was  first  on  the 
street  with  a  certain  story?  But 
jou  frequently  hear  papers 
compared  as  to  which  had  cor¬ 
rect  accounts  of  certain  stories. 
It  is  accuracy  that  readers 
want." 

Authors  Wolseley  and  Camp¬ 
bell  quote  Norlander  further  in 
this  singularly  substantial  sur¬ 
vey.  “A  reputation  for  accur¬ 
acy,”  Norlander  declares,  "is 
the  most  important  essential  of 
a  newspaper.  And  we  can  build 
it  only  through  accurate  re¬ 
porters.”  The  authors  quote 
E  &  P  as  observing:  "A  newspa¬ 
per  has  four  qualities  tc  offer 
readers — accuracy,  honesty,  en¬ 
terprise,  and  good  writing." 

«  *  * 


This  recaixs  that  city  editors 
at  the  American  Press  Institute 
— city  editors  from  pretty  much 
all  over  the  country— discussed 
for  hours  their  methods  of  in¬ 
suring  accuracy.  "Readers  con¬ 
tinually  call  us.”  one  editor  re¬ 
ported.  "  'We  just  heard  so  and 
so  on  the  radio.’  they  say.  ‘Is  it 
true?’  they  ask.” 

A  managing  editor  wrote  in 
some  heat; 

“A  district  attorney  tells  a 
reporter,  T  will  not  seize  slot 
machines  in  saloons — as  long  as 
private  clubs  are  allowed  to  use 
them.’  If  the  story,  or  later  edi¬ 
torial,  quotes  the  DA  as  refus¬ 
ing  to  seize  slot  machines  with¬ 
out  giving  his  reason,  it  is  bad 
new<pi.per  work.” 

A  detective  tells  a  reporter: 

‘  The  prisoner’s  confessed — and 
signed  his  confession.”  If  the 
reporter's  any  good,  he'll  ask  to 
read  the  confession  himself. 
“And  like  as  not.”  warns  an¬ 
other  editor,  "he'll  discover  the 
prisoner  admitted  his  presence 
near  the  scene,  but  confessed 
no  participation  at  all.” 


able,  and  available.  Even  for 
seasoned,  scarred  practitioners, 
there  are  thought  provoking 
comments  from  their  colleagues. 
The  book  is  readable  and  com¬ 
petent.  It  orients  lay  ideas  of 
journalism.  It  surveys  in  bal¬ 
anced  montage — surprisingly 
for  some — what  Ls  required  of 
the  inen  and  women  who  make 
it. 


Professor  Wolesley  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  and  Professor 
Campbell  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  explore  journalism — all 
kinds  of  journalism — in  seven 
safaris:  The  Field,  the  Media, 
the  Means — writing,  pictures, 
and  typography  —  the  News 
Function,  the  Opinion  Function, 
and  the  Finished  Product — copy 
editing,  headlines,  makeup,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  legal  restrictions. 

They  discuss  the  basic  news- 
stoo'  form,  editorial  comment, 
reviewing  and  criticism,  adver 
tising,  public  relations,  enter¬ 
tainment  features,  radio  and 
television.  Their  discussions  are 
not  exhaustive,  but  they  are 
succinct,  valid,  and  clear. 

The  inimitable  Bob  Casey  is 
quoted:  "Go  directly  to  the  per¬ 
son  most  concerned  with  your 
story.  Ask  him  or  her.  How 
ccne'’  You  may  get  the  gate, 
but  generally  you  get  details 
far  ahead  of  the  lads  who  work 
the  fringes  for  fear  principal 
characters  may  be  unwilling  to 
talk.  .  . 

"Sense  the  background  so  you 
can  write  your  story  as  an  en¬ 
semble  of  interlinked  circum 
stances  rather  than  as  isolated 
facts.  .  .  .  Keep  out  of  crowds 
that  prevent  your  getting  places, 
be  kind  to  telegraph  operators, 
keep  sufficiently  close  to  the 


"Exploring  Journalism”  puts 
smoothly  together  a  bigger  pic¬ 
ture  than  many  take  time  to 
see.  It  is  a  valid  mural.  In  the 
currently  fashionable  sniping — 
and  some  certainly  is  construc¬ 
tive — laymen  may  find  in  this 
book  a  journalism  not  created 
solely  to  change  the  social  order, 
express  the  whims  of  individ¬ 
uals.  nor  make  each  man  a  king. 

They  may  comprehend  a  striv¬ 
ing.  against  considerable  odds, 
to  inform  accurately  and  com¬ 
pletely,  to  advocate  improve¬ 
ments.  and  to  do  these  things 
with  graphic  skill  and  good 
waiting — so  they  will  be  read. 


Later  when  Hadden  and  Luce 
were  selling  stock  up  and  dowr. 
the  nation,  Hadden's  sales  tech¬ 
nique  had  both  good  and  bad 
results.  His  flair  for  vivid  lan¬ 
guage.  a  sometimes  alarming 
word  order,  and  a  passion  for 
baseball  and  Homers  Iliad 
worked  themselves  vigorously 
into  his  selling  as  well  as  hii 
writing. 

His  climax  he  described  by 
'oorrowing  from  the  medievil 
toiture  chamber.  He  called  it 
“applying  the  groining  iron. 
Luce  on  the  other  hand  was  shy 
and  softspoken.  Each  peddled 
his  prospectus  in  his  own  way 


I 


One  of  Two  Reporters 
Who  Founded  Time 


“Exploring  journalism'*  is 
not  a  how-to-do-it  text.  Nor  a 
critique.  It  is  quick,  intelligent 
exploring.  The  book  Ls  primarily 
for  undergraduates  who  must 
scrutinize  potential  careers,  and 
for  those  who  have  chosen  jour¬ 
nalism  but  need  an  authentic, 
substantial  survey  before  spe¬ 
cializing. 

But  more  than  that,  the  book, 
which  is  sound,  careful,  and 
specific,  is  an  accurate  panor¬ 
ama  for  the  general  public — for 
all  who  perforce  must  respond 
to  free-flowing  information  yet 
who  have  but  conjectural  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  it  is  ga¬ 
thered,  made  intelligible,  palat- 


This  recalls  Bill  Moorhead's 
scoop  for  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Moorhead  accompanied  FBI 
agents,  a  recaptured  convict, 
and  correspondents  on  a  train 
trip  to  the  Federal  penitentiary 
at  Leavenworth.  A  few  miles 
from  a  small  Kansas  town,  the 
train  slowed.  The  prisoner 
leaped.  FBI  and  correspondents 
in  hot  pursuit.  All  but  Moor¬ 
head. 

Bill  knew  his  Kansas,  his  sta¬ 
tions  near  Kansas  City,  and  his 
telephones.  There  was  one  di¬ 
rect  circuit  only,  he  knew,  from 
the  village  into  Kansas  City. 
And  he  felt  certain  the  fugitive 
would  be  taken  quickly.  He 
settled  comfortably  on  the  train, 
got  off  at  the  little  town,  and 
bought  a  fat  copy  of  Cosmo¬ 
politan. 

At  the  telephone  office,  he 
called  re-write  at  the  Star  and 
tipped  a  relief  operator  to  hold 
the  one  line  open  by  reading 
adventure  stories  to  the  word- 
weary  writer  at  the  other  end. 

Soon  the  “posse”  arrived  with 
the  much-captured  felon  and 
perspiring  reporters.  Moorhead, 
rested  and  full  of  hamburgers, 
relieved  the  girl  at  the  tele¬ 
phone,  while  competitors  fought 


HRITO.V  IIADDEN.  A  Riunrapliy  of 
the  Co-K<mii(ler  of  Tiinr.  Hy  Noel 
I'  Rtisch.  New  York:  F.-irr.-ir. 
Slr.->us  .md  Co..  Inc.  J.I6  pp.  $3. 

’•Who,”  asked  a  Time  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  Scribe  Hotel  in 
Paris  during  the  war  —  "Who 
was  Briton  Hadden?” 

Well.  Hadden  had  made  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  before  he  was  30 — 
as  co-founder  and  first  editor  of 
Time.  And  though  dead  at  31. 
six  years  almost  to  the  i.ssue 
after  the  first  number  of  the 
magazine,  his  stamp  is  so  in¬ 
delibly  on  the  style  and  nature 
of  the  publication  today,  writes 
Noel  Busch,  that  “a  signature, 
an  inscription,  would  be  gratu¬ 
itous." 

Briton  Hadden  was  an  aston¬ 
ishing  young  man.  The  Time 
correspondent's  question.  Who 
he?.  Busch  thought  a  fair  one — 
a  question  deserving  an  answer. 
Hence  this  sprightl.v.  informa¬ 
tive,  well-written  book.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  idea  and  strug¬ 
gle  of  two  young  newspaper 
reporters  to  found  on  an  S86.- 
000  shoestring  a  S130  million 
corporation. 

Henr.v  Luce  and  Briton  Had¬ 
den  had  been  sophomore  editors 
of  the  'Yale  News,  and  in¬ 
separable  friends  'Their  basic 
idea  for  Time  came  in  their 
campus  careers.  A  first  thought 
was  calling  it  Facts.  The  idea 
grew  in  their  training  camp  ex¬ 
perience  together  in  the  first 
World  War.  It  matured  in  their 
start  as  reporters — Hadden  on 
the  New  York  World,  Luce  as 
legman  for  Ben  Hecht  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Hadden  landed  on  the  World 
by  appearing  at  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope's  desk  one  afternoon. 

"How  did  you  get  in  here?" 
Swope  demanded.  "My  secre¬ 
tary  has  orders  not  to  let  any¬ 
one  in.” 

"I  waited  till  she  left  her 
desk." 

"How  did  you  get  past  the 
managing  editor?  " 

"I  waited  till  he  went  into 
the  city  room." 

“We  don't  do  things  like  that. 
Go  out  and  send  in  your  name 
properly.” 

“Mr.  Swope,  ’  you're  interfer¬ 
ing  with  my  destiny.” 

That  was  something  new — 
and  Hadden's  subsequent  an¬ 
swers  made  a  lot  of  sense. 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Swope, 
who  had  a  rule  against  giving 
jobs  to  young  college  kids,  “you 
have  a  job." 


And  so  successfully — and  so 
naively — did  they  peddle  and 
struggle  and  write  and  edit  that 
the  first  issue  appeared  on 
March  2.  1923,  survived  its  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  discernible  public 
response,  and  went  on  to  iti 
pyramid  of  Time,  Life  and  For¬ 
tune. 


([^ijituarp 


Jerome  A.  Butler,  50,  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  the  European 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  May  30,  of  cancer,  at  a 
Washington,  D.  C.,  hospital.  Ho 
had  worked  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  had  beer. 
Hearst  papers’  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  and  was  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  copy  editor  a! 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Lawrence  Froeber.  42.  JVeio 
York  Daily  News  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  May  26,  at  his  Brooklyn 
home.  He  had  been  with  the 
News  for  27  years. 

Frederick  Ernest  Stanley.  58 
film  publicist  and  former  editor 
on  the  Boston  ( Mass.  >  Amer¬ 
ican.  Hollywood  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  during 
the  war.  May  26,  at  ..^ollywood. 

Patrick  t .  Devine.  o6.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Devine  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Manhattan,  and  a 
lormer  city  marshal.  May  30,  at 
a  Manhattan  hospiial. 

Harold  Berman,  70.  who  had 
edited  a  number  of  Jewish 
newspapers  and  magazines, 
among  inem  the  Jewish  Forum 
Jewisn  Tribune  and  Cleveland 
Jewish  Guardian,  May  30,  at  his 
home  in  Great  Neck,  L.  I. 

Charles  S.  Seed,  76,  senior  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rochester  (Mich.) 
Clarion,  May  27,  at  his  home. 
Last  August  he  celebrated  his 
golden  anniversary  as  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  paper.  A 
son,  Earl,  associaied  with  his 
father  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  is  among  the  survivors. 

George  E.  Timpso.n,  retired 
sports  writer  who  had  been 
with  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  New  York  Mirror,  old 
New  York  Journal  and  oW 
New  York  American,  May  26, 
at  his  home  in  Packanaek 
Lake,  N.  J. 

George  F.  Foley,  69,  who  es¬ 
tablished  several  papers  in 
New  Jersey,  including  the  New 
Jersey  Times  and  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty  Journal,  once  with  the  ola 
New  York  World  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  re 
cently,  at  his  home  in  Teaneck, 
N.  J. 
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Classified  Ads 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 


ALL 


HELP  WANTED  AND 
QTHER  CLASSIFICATION 


C.ALIPORNIA  BI-WEEKLY 
NEVER  BEIXIRE  OFFERED 
Located  residential-industrial  city, 
finest  California  situation.  Paper,  job 
plant  trross  $S5,0O0.  Superb  equip¬ 
ment.  Partnership  to  risht  man.  Mail 
inquiries  please  give  financial  refer¬ 
ences. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR 
1407  Rl'SH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 


High 


trade  usi-d  newspaper  rotary 
presses;  tioss,  Hoe,  ,'<cott  and  Duplex; 
el.H-tncal  equii.meiit  and  stereo;  some  ! 
with  color;  reels  and  C-H  eonveyors.  ' 
-111  |)age  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  cur-  ■ 
rent  list.  ! 


1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times—  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 


CALEOKNIA  DAILY,  grossing  $«a,- 
000.  priee  .|So,000.  Tliis  daily  can  be 
trebled  by  aggressive  operation.  Good 
plant.  $110,000  down.  Growing  city, 
bny. 


■Model  -  A”  and  Model  •‘E’’  Flat  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  ears. 
\\  e  also  purehase  used  press,  stereo, 
and  composing  room  equipment. 


OooDt  approximately  fixe,  S  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreviations. 

Form!  close  Wednesday  noon. 


County  seat  weekly,  northern  Califor¬ 
nia.  one  of  the  oldest  most  highly  re- 
speeted  papers  in  the  state,  fine  jilant, 
fine  eliniate,  ilaily  potential,  price  | 
$7.7.000.  $115,000  down.  Tops. 


THE  MEZO-STEELE  COAIPAXY 
400  \V.  Madison  St..  Cliicago  fi,  111. 
_ _ Phone :  AXdover  H  ti497 


'here  is  e-n  additional  charge  oi 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num- 
br  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
phase  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Nimbar.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


.GtV.iXTAGEOUS  buys  in  western 
niwspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Asso- 
ciites.  Box  608,  Tucumcari.  New  Mex. 


Exclusive  weekly,  fielil  of  20,000.  Fine 
plant,  nets  $10,000.  $50,000  with 

$15.000  down.  (Jiiiek  aetion  takes  this 
nnnsnally  fine  field.  .Act  now. 


C/UFORXIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES  | 
j.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Drive 

Culver  City.  California  j 


CALIFORNIA  -  ARIZONA  -  NEVADA 
diilies,  weeklies.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  39117 
Oiange  St..  Riverside,  California. 


CO  X  F I D  E  N  T I A  L  I N  FO  R  .M  A  T 1 0  N 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventiiia,  California 


High  elass  weekly,  iiiral  an-a.  jrrofit- 
able,  $25,000  all  cash  or  editor-adver¬ 
tising  man  might  buy  lialf.  This  is 
exei-pt ioiially  well-loeated.  prieed  low 
in  proiiortion  to  net.  Fine  jilant. 
These  are  all  sound,  profitable  prop¬ 
erties.  .1.  A.  Snyder.  9980  Braddock  . 
Drive.  Culver  City.  Cal.  VE  83778.  | 
0.\T.\L(>GUE  No.  21.  Newspai)ers  for  ■ 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy.  J 

Alay  Bros..  Binghamton.  X.  _ 

SOCTHERN  C.VLIFORXiA  weekly.  ' 
Established  25  years.  Gross.  $25,000. 
$8,000  handles.  .Tack  L.  Stoll,  Box 
8408.  Los  Angeles  16.  Calif. 
WEEKLIES,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 
Iowa.  North  and  South  Dakota.  Mont¬ 
ana.  .$8,000  to  $90,000.  Have  seen,  ex- 
aniini'd.  analyzed,  every  i)roperty  and  i 
field.  Wayne  Peterson.  National  la)an  | 
Blilg..  Moorhead,  Minn.  ! 


US  AN  OFFER  for  Monotype 
-"-'”114473  (type  and  material)  with 
molds  ;T934,  :U448,  2  RB  molds  for 
6  pt.  slugs  and  rules,  R  mold  for  12 
pt.  slugs  and  rules.  R  mold  for  2  pt. 
leads  and  rules;  Chelt  regular  mats 
36-24-18  pt.;  Chelt  condensed  36-24 
pt :  Cooin-r  36-30-24-18  pt ;  Goudy  reg¬ 
ular  36-24-18  pt ;  Goudy  italics  36-24- 
18  pt :  Chelt  italics  36-24  pt ;  border 
tuats.  1*2  pt  4  faces.  6  pt  8  faces,  2 
pt  2  faces;  also  blanks  for  leads  and 
slugs.  Equipment  in  daily  operation, 
one  mold  recently  rebuilt.  The  Do¬ 
than  Eagle,  Dothan.  .Via. 


CO.MPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  i 
32  Page  Hoe  Press 
Stereotype  Equipment 
4  Linotypes 

Ludlow  and  Elrod  I 

AC  Motor  Equipment  ! 

Available  Immediately  j 


BEN  SHULMAN 
500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18. 


For  .sale — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt.  Morrison  Saws.  Ro¬ 
tary.  Shavers.  Radial  .Vrm  Routers. 
Stereotyi)e  Sup|>lies.  Chases.  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company. 
400  West  Madison  St..  Cliicago.  III. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Thies  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


FUIKID.V  dailies  and  w-eeklies  bought 
«rd  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Y'lboiirne.  Florida. 


IOWA.  NEBRASKA  AND  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  newspapers.  Herman  11. 
Kich.  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City 
II.  Iowa. 


.VSSIST.ANT  .Advertising  Manager  | 
past  6  years,  with  20  years’  advi-rtis-  I 
iiig  exiierieni-e  on  same  pai«er.  80.000 
eiri'ulation.  city  of  over  100.000  i.s  in-  ; 
terested  in  securing  wliole  or  part  I 
owner.shi|)  of  newspaper  in  town  of  1 
25.000  to  50.000.  Prefer  Oklahoma,  , 
Texas.  .Arkansas  or  .Mississippi.  Box  : 
3489.  Editor  A-  Publisher.  I 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  X.  Y. 
Eitablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
.lid  sold  without  public  ity. 


DAILY  IN  SMALL  CITY  1 

Client  wants  daily  city  12  to  1.5.000. 
Can  pay  $4.5.000  down.  Information 
handled  strictest  confidence.  You  will 
never  be  embarrassed  by  me.  .T.  B. 
.Snider.  Broker.  P.  O.  Box  109.  Bay  .St. 
Louis.  Miss. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
•Irives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
idi.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  typi>.  eqiiippeil  to  parallel:  two 
are  cross  bead  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment  21's 
inch  cntofT.  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
ING  CO..  Waterbury  91.  Connectictit . 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  imriioses  j 

A.  S.  VAX  BEN'niUYSEN  I 

U6  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


♦★The  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard-  j 
slick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  ! 
S..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


EDITOR,  publisher’s  assi.stant,  20 
years’  experience  on  30, 000-50,000 
dailies  wants  to  buy  small  daily; 
Midwest  preferred.  Or  opjiortiinity  to 
manage  such  property  with  option  to 
buy.  Diversifis'd  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Adequately  financed.  Box  3437, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE;  2  4- PAGE  HOE  AVeb 
Press  two  plates  wide.  23  9/16'  sheet 
cut.  With  stereotyping  equipment. 
Immediately  available  in  Fbist.  Box 
3  t6:l.  Editor  A;  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  STEREOTYPE 
MET.VL  F’URN.VCE.  ;i6-in(*h  diameter. 
.). 000-lb.  caparily.  insulated  and  cov¬ 
ered.  and  including  hood  and  fume 
duct;  Yandercook  2.5.A  proof  press 
i-omiilete  w-ith  antomatie  inker  and 
feed  table,  takes  form  up  to  25x’2,5. 
Shopping  News,  5309  Hamilton  -Vve.. 
Cleveland.  O. 


THIS  29-year-oId  agency  operates  on 
tie  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
>id  seller. 

len  Feighner  -Agency.  Box  192,  Mt. 
Peasant.  Michigan. 


We  have  better  buys  from  .$20,000  to 

tt.000.000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P  0.  Box  527.  San  F’ernamlo.  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


DAI^'  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
Bay  a  daily  doing  better  in  '49  than 
tter.  Requires  $45,000  cash,  then 
vill  pay  for  itself;  big  w-estern  pio* 
njering  opportunity:  ’49  net  will  be 
aiout  $25,000:  wonderful  winter  eli- 
iixte;  financial  success  certain  for 
nmpetent  men.  Box  3465,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PINE  WEEKLY,  Western  Pennsyl- 
'jnia.  Gross.  $70,000.  Net,  nearly 
•«5,000.  Priee.  $70,000;  terms.  Box 
H78,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^Pj^XNSYLYANIA  DAILY.  Old  estab- 
Exclusive.  Own  building.  $20,- 
,  I’l'quired.  Box  3477,  Editor 

t  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  publisher,  18  years 
advertising,  direction  barge  daily,  age 
38.  Recently  sold  interest.  Want  to 
buy  50%  to  all  small  or  medium  daily. 
Will  work  with  present  owner  on  mu¬ 
tual  compatability  option,  if  desired. 
Replies  strictest  confidence.  No  brok¬ 
ers.  Box  3412.  Editor  A:  Publisher. 


THREE  experienced  newspapermen, 
father  and  two  sons,  w-onld  like  to 
buy  operating  interest — up  to  half — 
in  daily  newspaper.  Prefer  one  which 
offers  maximum  opportunity  for 
growth.  Cun  make  substantial  dow-n 
liayment  and  give  references.  North 
Central  or  Middle  Atlantie  states  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  W.  H.  Oharrity,  Daily 
.Advertiser,  Lafayette,  La. 


SINGLE  KEY-BC.ARD.  mode]  14,  se¬ 
rial  38093.  Linotype  with  34-(-hannel 
auxiliary,  three  main  magazines,  four 
molds,  electric  pot  and  motor.  $3,000, 
as  is. 

Messenger  Publishing  Co. 

Mayfield.  Ky. 


FOR  SALE:  BABCOCK  OPTIMUS 
SIO  Flatbed  Serial  2.5843.  Sheet  size 
39*/4x54.  Recently  overhauled.  Good 
liress  for  w-eekly  jiaper.  Reasonably 
jiriced  as  is  on  our  floor.  Being  re- 
t'laeed  with  rotary.  Farm  A-  Dairy. 
Salem.  Ohio. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


TCIU’L.VR  eiirved  plate  router  w-ith 
•A.  C.  motor.  Si-ott  and  Duplex  mat 
rollers.  Oeorge  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


ROTARY  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
Good  ’24-page  Potter  Rotary  press, 
eomidete  with  electrical  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  except  mat  roller. 
$12,500.  ‘21%  inch  cut-off,  prints  in 

multii>les  of  2  {lages  up  to  20.  Ready 
for  shi)iment  on  or  about  -August  1. 
Can  now-  be  seen  in  daily  nse.  Daily 
.Advertiser.  Lafayet'e.  Louisiana. 


FOR  SALE 

NEW  GE  MOTOR  DRIVE 
General  Electric  100  H.  P.  Full  Auto¬ 
matic  Newspaper  Press  Motor  Drive, 
alternating  current  220  volts  3  phase 
60  cycles,  packed  in  original  factory 
eases.  Immediate  delivery.  Detailed 
•lescription  available.  Write  Box  3448. 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 


ONE  2-COMPARTMEXT  RUBBER- 
LINED  PLATING  TANK  for  nickeling 
tubular  press  plates  20  x  102  x  24 
inehes  deep  overall;  also,  one  2-com¬ 
partment  cleaning  tank  20  x  64  x  24 
inches  deep;  both  tanks  w-elded  of  Ji- 
inch  steel  and  both  inclusive  of  bits 
bars,  connectors  and  fittings.  Shop¬ 
ping  Xew-s.  5-309  Hamilton  Ave., 
leveland,  O. 


editor  6-  PUBLISHER  for  June  4,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


HOLD  EVERYTHING! 

Watch  next  weeli's  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  complete  listing  of  the 
laroest,  most  modern  and  desirable 
newspaper  plant  equipment  ever 
offered. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES. 
INC. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  36817R. 
ele<-trie  pot  110  volt  AC;  now  in  use, 
but  ready  for  delivery  FOB  our  plant 
about  July  1.  May  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  any  week  day.  Good  mechanical 
condition.  Attractive  price.  Evening 
Indepeiiileiit.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

HOE  FOUR  UNIT  PRESS,  double 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 

l-HIR  SALE;  SCOTT  Multi  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press,  first  class  condition.  July 
delivery.  Centact  Dave  Dryden,  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune,  .Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ _ 

COM  PLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino- 
t>T)es,'  Ludlow  tyTJe  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises,  Low  price.  Box  3466,  Editor  & 
PubliMier. _ _ _ _ 

LINOTYPE  MATS.  5%  point  Ionic 
with  bold.  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold.  6',(.  point  Ionic  ;5  with 
l)old  fare  22,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Beil  .shulman,  Inc..  137  Gould  St.. 
Ro.-hester.  New  York. 


5  S8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  Intertypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


FOR  SALE — Ludlow-,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  new-  gas  pot.  Margaeh  feeder,  220 
volt  3  phase  A.  C.  motor.  Replaced 
w-ith  new  machine  w-ith  ele<-tric  pot. 
.Available  now-.  Uniontown  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc..  8-10  East  Church  St.. 
Uniontown.  Pennsylvania. 


ONE  Hoe  metal  furna<-e.  3000-lb.  ca¬ 
pacity,  equipped  with  Hoe  pump. 
Margaeh  metal  feeder,  double  w*ater- 
coiiled  mould.  Parklow  automatic 
liiiriier.  $250  F.O.B.  Corpus  Christi. 
Texas.  Write  Caller-Times,  Corpus 
Chvi^ti.  _ 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

16-32  page  press,  single  w  idth,  22 'i" 
cutoff;  with  stereo  equipment.  Avail- 
aide  July. 


HOE  gCAD  PRESS 
22  L"  cutoff:  -A  C  iimtor  drive  and 
stereo  equipment. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  ‘21%'  cut 
off.  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

8  P.AOE  GOSS  COMET 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
-Angle  bar  model.  .Available  June  Ist. 

16  PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9  16"  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New-  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York” 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

rsKFCL  KLKCTKoT\Pt: 

1  MT 

No.  8  Hot-  M*  t  »l  Fiiruaio.  with  aqiure 
pot  mt  asii  \  4  ?*  iu^idc.  b" 

d*->*p.  24oO  ibi*.  cMpacity. 

Kquipp*  d  witii  Knsi^'n  iv<- V  uolds 

itiiiiier.Hion  loiriier. 

AImi  3  paa  liak  >tand  wilU 

blowi-r;  -0  ft.  oVfrh**ad  »rulli*y,  #•!«-. 
For  flirt luT  detailM 
Tlli>MAS  W  HALL  C(»M£*ANV.  INC. 
St  am  lord.  Conn».iiiMit 
(New  York  Sali*s  : 

mo  WeNt  4*dnd  ''t.) 

CKAWFOKI)  SINGLE  WKAPPKK. 
Ohio  like:!t  it.  Athens  MtN>enM'er  has 
in^talh'd  two;  N»*wark  Advocate,  one. 
Chillit-othe  and  Lancaster  installations 
on  ordtT.  For  dfiails.  write  KDAIOND* 
SON.  loli'J  Callow  hill  Sm^et,  Pliila* 
delphia  '10.  Pennsylvania. 


PHOTO  KNGKAVINO  Kgi'IPMKNT 
65  line  Levy  screen  16  x  20.  Nolao 
router.  36  in.  Texto  shear**r.  All  new. 
John  C.  Crozier,  1290  C»*ntral  Ave., 
Hillsidt*.  New  Jersey. 


FOK  sale  hue  streak,  mod**! 
31.  l-tna^azine  Linotypt*  with  qiiadder, 
motor.  *'lectrii*  i^ot.  i^iidwick  fe»‘der. 
No  mats  Immediate  delivtry.  Best 
cash  oflr»*r.  Idaho  Print^  rafters,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


AT  CONTRACT  MILL  PRICK 
Approximat)‘ly  2.000  tone  of  rrtcular. 
Canadian  newsprint,  representing  ex¬ 
cess  tonnage,  your  specifications, 
available  for  immediate  disposal.  For 
further  particulars,  please  communi¬ 
cate  Box  34r>4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.'.mall  daily  newspaper  has  .  .  . 
.NEWSPRINT  FOK  SALK 
We  have  a  surplus  of  fine  <|iiality 
newsprint  which  we  will  sell  for 
below  our  cost.  Thirty  tons  or  smaller 
quantities  if  you  desire,  .stizes:  70-inch. 
.■>2'j-iuch.  35  inch:  standard  diameter. 
Will  send  samples  and  manufacturer's 
name  if  interested.  Price.  F.O.B. 
♦  149.00  per  ton.  W’rite  or  wire.  Box 
34.59,  Editor  &  Publisher 


25  TONS  CANADIAN  KttLLS 
ti.'.  TON.S  CANADIAN  :t3-  ROLL.S 
.\ll  original  mill  paper  .12  Ih.  basis. 
Price  $103  per  ton  F.O  11  cars  New 
York . 

370  TONS  Ofi-  ROLLS 
Standard  Austrian  newsprint  paper. 

32  lb.  basis.  Perfect  condition. 
Price  $S3  a  ton  F  O.B.  cars  New  York. 

WILL  ALLOW  SMALL  (  ARU)AD 
FOR  TEST  HI 

MALMAK  PAPER  CO..  11"  West 
40tli  Street,  New  York  is.  X.  Y. 
PK  6  1566. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

M ASON"- MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset.  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

26  East  4th  St  .  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Spring  7- 1740 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

’ ‘ Macliini.sts  to  the  Printing  Industry” 
Division  of  Centro  Truckitif;  Co.,  Inc. 

55  espcienced  years  Install'ng,  mev- 
Ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  typo  of  press  and  its  aNied 
equ’pment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  tr-..  It 
operating  organization  In  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field, 

2d-hour  emergency  >ervl:e  nation¬ 
wide. 

■">75  Washington  .Street 
New  York  14.  N.  Y. 

T.t  WAtkins  4  201(i 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEER^ 

.\l  At  II I NInTS  llisttiunl ling,  moving. 
.i>>emiiling  eiitir,-  new  spapi-r  plants. 
,  ii'-pairs,  maintenance,  servici-  nation 

'  LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

tti2b  :*1  >t..  Lon.:  I-Niti'I  i'ity  1,  N.  Y. 

"u.VIaLMAN  \  B.VILKV 
Kr«<*tin^.  Ueliuiliiin::.  Moving 
Kntiro  N«w  .spaper  Plants 
‘.♦7A  .N.  Church  >t.,  or  4*)2  Bliilf  Si. 
Uo.  kfoni.  111.  \ltun.  Hi. 

mi.:  ^4164  _  _  Ph.;  2-l7--^ 

NKWSPAPKK  PLANTS  allied  oquip* 
niiMit,  moved,  ereett'd,  local 

aiol  loiitf  diNtancf  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGINS  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  .^t..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y". 
Tel.:  .MAin  2  2231 _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PKE.SS  ERECTORS 

l>i<mantlinL' — Movinp  — Kiectinj; 
N'fwsipaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

7JH  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbeii 
Ne>vjDaper  Presse. 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

.jiM)  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


(loss  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
widi-).  1344  ineh  printing  diameter, 
21's  inch  cut  off  or  deck  for  same, 
tiive  full  details  and  priees.  Box  1042, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. _ 

WK  WISH  Tl)  PIRCHASE  used 
Standard  Tubular  Plate  Press  of  24- 
page  capaeity  and  in,Iuding  A. 
Press  Drive  equipment.  Kindly  state 
where  press  and  drive  equipment  coiilil 
h.>  inspected.  Replies  held  confidential. 
Box  346U.  Editor  jc  Publisher.  _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  presiei  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypet. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Sta.,  Pbiladel 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

FLU.  PAG^K  POWER  MAT  ROLLER; 
Bonkhinder  Presses.  Box  707 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

THREE  I'XIT  PKE.SS.  good  mechani- 
lal  condition,  double  foMer,  46  page 
capaeity,  21?^  or  22 't'  cutoff.  Must 
be  floor  fed  and  have  roll  hoists,  also 
.A.C.  tirives  and  controls.  .\.  E.  Rosene, 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota^ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY' —  Iloe  or  (loss  Hat 
stereotype  saw  and  trimming  machine 
with  -AC  motor  equipment.  Reply 
price,  condition,  availability,  to  Box 
3464.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  CCKVED  PL.VTE  ROUTER 
— must  be  in  good  sliai>e.  .A  C  or 
I)  C  motor.  For  Hoe  Ni  wspa|>er  Out¬ 
fit.  Turner  Printing  Miicliin)-r.v.  Inc., 
2630  Payne  .Vventl,-.  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. _ _ _ 

URGENTLY  needed  12  chases  for  a 
Scott  Speed  King  Press  21}'5''  cut¬ 
off — 8  columns  12  ems. 

LATIN  AMERICAN 
PRESS  8YNDCATE 
worth  4-8288 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES _ 

FREE  distribution  pajier  ♦ISO  week 
profit.  Buffalo  area.  No  plant.  Will 
finance  salea  price.  Y'ou'll  need  $3,000 
operating  capital.  Jones,  376  Lou- 
vaine,  Kenmore.  N.  Y'.  Phone:  River¬ 
side  7723. 


■  ^  '  BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

:  HAVING  STRUGiiLE  WITH  FINAN- 
i  t'ES  .A.M>  LABOR.'  1  eiin  help  you. 
i  Fe,s  reii'onahl)'.  I  am  in  eoiilui-t  with 
skilled  lueelianiis  who  want  to  he- 
j  eoine  partners  on  fair  h.-isis  in  going 

-  Iiiisiiu-ss.  If  y,iii  . . 1  hi-lp.  write  me. 

j  -1.  B.  fDilly)  Snider.  ti46  North 
le-acli  Blvil.,  liay  .St.  Louis.  Miss. 


;  CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
!  _ REPRESENTATIVES  _ 

I  CORRESPONDE.NTS  WANTED: 
I  Working  newspapermen  throughout 
I  .-ountry  to  supply  faet-detective  writer 
I  with  pictures  and  outlines  of  old  and 
j  current  murder  cases.  For  further  de 
tails  write  Box  3334.  Editor  Sc  Pub 
I  Usher,  stating  rate  for  picturea  and 
j  synopsis. 


FEATURES 


RELIOIODS  SPOTLIGHT 
1  column  cartoon  panel  luld  weekly 
from  coast  to  coast.  Matted  complete. 
Write  for  free  proofs.  Midwest  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Box  583,  Wheaton,  lllinoia. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


I  DUPLEX  PRESS  TIME — Southeast 
i  Kansas  daily  can  give  ^oii  tubular 
press  time  fur  the  publishing  of  news- 
!  papers,  tabloids,  bills,  etc.  Will  fur¬ 
nish  you  mats,  or  set  your  job  in  our 
first  class  composing  room.  We  can 
furnish  paper  if  necessary.  Can  han- 
,  die  two  or  three  other  publications 
i  weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly,  on 
I  contract  basis.  All  classes  letter  press 
i  printing  and  publishing.  The  Reporter 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Independence, 
Kansas. 

j  .SY'NDK’.ATKS.  Cartoonist!..  We'll  send 
your  features  to  every  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  paper  in  U.  S.  for  less  than  the 
normal  eost  of  postage.  Write  Minute- 
.Man  News.  Sail  Carlos,  California. 


QUICK  SURE  WAV  TG 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS! 


Parish  ,tt  Pickett  icervice  i.s  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  .Ad  profits. 

Eaeh  mouth's  issue  brings  you  practi- 

eal  staff-training  material,  sound  man- 
agi‘mi.nt  tips,  sell-on-sight  raiupaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  Y’OUR  problems  at  no  additional 
eost,  tool  Write  foilay  for  FREE 

sample  of  the  Want  .Vd  Service  that 
Makes  Y'ou  More  Money. 

PARI.viH  &  PICKETT 

Tested  Want  .Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Fla, 


HELP  WANTEI^ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR— Prefer 
young  man  with  four  or  five  years*  ex- 
perieiiee  who  can  w-rite  good  copy  and 
make  layouts.  Handle  estahlished  list 
of  aernunts.  Give  eiliieational  back¬ 
ground,  family  status,  references  and 
salary.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
H.  F.  Bailey.  .Adrian  Daily  Telegram, 
■Vilrian,  Michigan. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman-solicitor  to  service 
old  and  new  accounts.  Good  layouts 
and  copy.  Permanent.  Write  W.  R. 
Notid.  Business  Manager,  The  Daily 
Advance,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C.,  stat¬ 
ing  age.  experience,  references  and 
salary  desired,  and  when  available. 


MID  SOUTH  newspaper  in  town  of 
25.000  wants  experienced  advertising 
man  capable  of  developing  new  busi¬ 
ness  selling  special  pages  and  editions, 
salary  and  commission.  The  right  man 
can  make  $65.00  to  $85.00  per  week. 
Box  3394,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED — OUTSTANDING  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  handle  large  ABC 
weekly  newspaper  on  eastern  seaboard. 
Must  have  initiative,  experience  and 
ideas  .  .  .  able  to  direct  crew  of  as¬ 
sistants  on  growing,  aggressive  publi¬ 
cation.  An  outstanding  opportunity 
for  an  outstanding  man.  No  others 
need  apply.  Box  3482.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  i 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTior 

CIROULATION  MAX— Fully 
large  operation.  Submit  experieig, 
ri'.suiiu-  —  Complete!  Factuall  fio 
1461.  Editor  ,A'  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  m,; 
town  daily.  Our  particular  need  is  (n 
a  young  man  who  understands  farmta 
and  mu  sell  both  by  letter  and  nqi 
to-man.  If  you  have  something  on  th 
kail  and  can  show  it  in  good  letig, 
and  selling  talk,  you  may  be  the  Bjt 
w-e  want.  Tins  is  a  bigger  opportuiS 
than  you  may  think.  ' 

D.-iily  .lelTerson  County  Union 
W.  D.  Hoard  &  Sons  Company 
Fort  Atkinson.  Wisconsin 


WANTED:  A.S.SlSTANT  CirculaUj 
.Manager,  progressive  moruing-eveniii. 
Siiiiiiay  eomhination.  Ineentive  k- 
nii.ses,  retirement  program,  gemUi 
opportunity  for  hustler,  prodgo! 
Box  347.>,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ALL  AROUND  EDITOR  wanted' 
lake  complete  charge  of  news  s... 
of  live,  progressive  daily  newspaper; 
Ui.OOll  population  midwest  eity.  Mt 
hi-  worker  who  mn  handle  staff,  bug 
news  coverage,  produce  topnoti; 
uewspapi-r.  Good  salary  and  future  !■ 
prodin-er.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  B- 
3471.  Editor  iV  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  who  can  handle  win 
edit  local  copy,  write  heads,  ittpe 
vise  make-up.  Small  afternoon  dsih 
Box  3374,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN,  AVOMAN  25-35.  Afte 
noon  daily  capable  handling  AP  wir 
local  news.  Send  complete  detli'j 
Howard  Imboden.  publisher,  Pulul 
Va..  Southwest  Times. 


E.AST  IDAHO'S  leading  daily,  city  < 
20,000,  has  opening  for  live,  wit 
awake,  experienced  managing  editr 
Staff  of  nine  competent  workers  « 
direct.  Circulation  more  than  thirtee 
thousand.  We  are  looking  for  energet 
man  who  wantss  permanent  sitnatic 
in  good  home  city,  close  to  great  ret 
reation  area.  Prefer  man  who  knov 
west,  but  not  essential  to  getting  pi 
sition.  Please  state  salary,  reference 
experience  in  first  letter.  All  letter 
answered.  Write  The  Post-Regiitr 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  He' 
Mexico  afternoon  daily.  Send  qnalif 
cations.  Box  3387,  Editor  Sc  Pnbliilin 


GIRL  Friday  for  free-lance  polititi 
writer.  Large  Ohio  eity.  Opportnnit 
to  grow  with  small  news  service.  Stit 
background,  news  training,  salary 
Box  3492.  Editor  &-  Publisher. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  DAILY  abou  f 
3,500  circulation  in  growing  coi  L 
munity  seeks  young  man  with  eiper  J; 
enee  to  take  charge  of  news  staff  e  j 
three,  as  managing  editor,  but  also  ic  n 
as  telegraph  and  city  editor.  Oppoi  | 
tunity  to  grow  with  paper  and  trsi;  I 
aa  assistant  to  publisher.  Box  343!  jj 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR.  experienced,  fff  I 
evening-Snnday  paper,  university  eilj  | 
good  pay.  Give  full  details  first  letter  I 
of  background,  experience,  reference!  I 
housing  needs,  personal  habits  sac  i 
present  earnings.  Transcript,  Nomiin  [ 
Oklahoma.  | 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


MACHINIST  OR  MECHANICALS 
inclined  man  for  situation  on  mid 
west  daily — 9  linotypes,  2  monotypes 
Apply  to  J.  Les  DuErrait,  News-Jour 
nal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


MECHANICAL  production  man  especi 
ally  qualified  on  composing  room  pwh 
lems,  coordinating  mechanical  ierriesi 
for  MES,  50.000  paper  northessteri 
area.  Box  3324,  Editor  Sc  Publlslisr. 


WANTED  —  EXPERIENCED  INTEB-  j 
TYPE  OPERATOR,  union,  permaan]  I; 
to  right  man.  for  straight  matter  iz*| 
ads.  Afternoon  daily,  7  machiaea  w  |j 
eluding  G4-4sm.  For  further  info^’ 
tion  write  News-Dispatch,  Micbipt 
City.  Indiana. 
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WANTED— MECHAN1CAL_ 

OlMPOSINti  ROOM  irl'PKKlNTEXD- 
y.ST  wanted  by  larjre  eastern  nietro- 
uolitau  ni  wspaper,  evening  and  Sun- 
iiav.  L'niiin  Simp.  Only  those  whose 
.Aprienve  iimiuestionably  iiiialifies 
Ihriii  for  supervising  every  idiase  of  a 
large  voiupo-ing  room  operation  sliould 
apply  tiive  lull  itiforinalioii  in  lir^t 
letter  stating  edui  atioii.  experienee.  I 
present  salar.\.  and  salary  expected.  , 

It, IN  :!4.s:t.  Kditor  Publisher. _ I 

^NTKI>  ’  1.1X03  VPV.  (IrKRATOR.  ' 

.trniKli'  matter.  weekly  and  up. 

,1.  C.  I’liillips.  Horg.  r.  Texas.  News-  ' 
Herald. 


HELD  WANTED— 
SALESMEN 


TTTKNI’IO.N:  KK.VIT’KK  palesiuen.  , 

ilei','  is  leal  iiioiu'yiiiakiiig  sideline. 
I'p  to  for  each  satisfaetory  con-  ' 

tai  t  voii  Iiiaki'.  All  replies  contidential. 
Box  ’:u7ti.  Kilitor  \-  I’lililisher.  _  | 
W.V.\~TKI>:  KXl’KKIKNrKf)  sp.-eial  ; 

•  dilioii  sao-sinan  or  womaii.  Spleiidi'l  : 
(aiportiinily.  Hrau  ing  an-iuint.  bonus.  ■ 
iivt’  I^ox  t.  Ktliti'v  \’  ’ 

riihlislier. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE  ; 

JKW'SPAl’KR-'lhi-X's  AUK.NCV.  Arri-  j 
.les.  Books.  Ki.-tion,  Plays  marketed.  ; 
l.-rllia  Klaiisner.  lltl)  K.  doth  St..  X.  V.  j 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

•IDITOK.  publisher's  assistant.  20 
rears’  experience  on  dailies  in  30,000- 
lO.OOO  range  wants  similar  opportun¬ 
ity  elsewhere.  Kxceptionsl  record  in 
newspaper  promotion.  Experience  in 
<11  phases  newspaper  management. 
Available  for  interview  during  June. 
Age  38.  Box  3438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PUBLISHER  or  Business  Manager, 
20  years  management  advertising,  edi- 
terlsl,  radio.  Midwest.  Coaid  invest 
Box  8220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

\-l  VERSATILE  Ad  Manager  now  j 
,mplnye,l  on  laree  Xew  England 
Weekly  wants  to  loeate  on  daily  or  | 
msgssine  anywhere.  Successful  coii- 
tsi-ts.  Apt  copy.  EflVetive  l.iiyiuit.  Off  I 
set  experienee.  Thorough  ilirei-t  jiiiiil  i 
knowledge.  Some  radio.  Effi-etiv,-  eili- 
liirial — promotional  writing.  I'd  .vears  i 
sales  and  advertising.  Family  iii.ni.  I 
non-drinker,  steady,  reliahl,-.  refi'i-  I 
eiiees.  Adeipiate  housing  a  must.  Il.ix  ' 
:I4S4.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 

.W.AILAHl.E  Bo  to  90  days — Adver 
tising  manager-saiesman .  25  years 

daily  newspapers,  retail  and  general. 
Sober  and  conscientious.  Layout  and  ■ 
copy  with  punch.  Soiithenstcrn  states  1 
preferred.  Box  3461.  Editor  &  Pub-  ^ 
lisher.  i 

CLASSIFIED  ADVF.RTISIXG— tho¬ 
roughly  experienced  Supervisor  80M-  | 
7.50M.  Excellent  record.  Reached  the 
“top”  in  present  organization.  Quali¬ 
fied  for  Managership  in  spot  where 
opportunity  to  advance  is  not  limited,  j 
Best  references.  Complete  data  on  re-  1 
quest.  Box  3422.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPEKIEXCED  sVdvertising  Man  de¬ 
sires  position  on  daily  publication. 
Age  27.  Telephone:  3-4800,  El  Paso, 
Ti-xas. 

SE.ASOXED  (’LASHIFIED  MAXA- 
(rER  wants  job  on  daily  newspaper. 
Knows  what  to  do  when  the  road  is 
rough.  Record  of  ability  and  achieve- 
iiients  will  .satisfy  you.  Can  din-ct 
staff  ten  to  twenty  and  work  'with 
them.  .4ny  state.  Xo  intlated  ideas  as 
to  salary  hut  it  slioiibl  he  in  line  witli 
recognized  scale  for  work  of  tliis  na¬ 
ture  anil  roimiiensiirafe  with  size  staff. 
Will  work  salary  or  salary  and  com- 
niissioii.  Box  3487,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ CARTOONISTS _ 

EXPERIEXCED  Editorial  page  car¬ 
toonist — Eastern  states  preferred. 
Samples  and  interview  on  request.  Box 
3382.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  cartoonist,  right  of  con- 
^r,  strong  draftsmanship.  Anrwhere. 
Box  3365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  ^  PUBLISHER  fi 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION _ 

CAl’ABLE  circulator  with  22  years’  I 
experieiic  as  manager,  director,  coiin-  I 
try  and  national  on  small  and  metro-  i 
p'llitan  iiapers  in  highly  competitive 
tii'lds.  Have  started  new  paper,  as  well  ' 
as  Imilt  circulalion  for  established  1 
li,i|ieis.  Trained  under  Inst  in  tile  1 
liiisiiiess.  'riioroiiglilv  familiar  witli  j 
ABC.  Employeil.  Prefer  Western  | 
-L*”--  Eilitor  A  Publisher.' 

Cl  RCl'  I-,ATIO\  Manager — seventeen 
years  of  solid  productive  experience 
in  all  phases  of  circulation  work  plus 
working  knowledge  of  other  newspa¬ 
per  departments — efficient  organizer  ; 
and  can  operate  at  minimum  cost.  42  j 
years,  married,  family.  Box  3452,  ! 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  | 

CTRCULATIOX  Manager,  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  (ABC).  Xo  miracle  man  but 
plenty  knowhow.  Available  now!  Jim 
Crawford,  513  Ross,  Kilgore,  Texas. 
Phone:  677  M. _ 

Cl RCl’lnATlOX  MAX — thoroughly  ex- 
In-rit-nc-d  Little  Merchant  I’laii  unil 
all  phii.ses  circulation  de|iiirtment.  As 
i-iriiilatioii  inanag''r  Xew  England 
daily  increaseil  circulation  from  'J.BnO 
I'lihlisher’s  statement  to  6.006  .ABC. 
AS.  Hav,'  car.  Will  go  anywhere.  Ex¬ 
cellent  ri'fi'i-eiics.  Box  3  488,  Editor 
A  I’lihlislier. 

sE.\s()Xkd  CIRCULATOR.  25  Years' 
experiem-e  in  city  and  country,  both 
.4.  M.  and  P.  M.  fields,  'llioroughly 
trained  in  all  phases  of  inside  de¬ 
tails  and  oiitsiiie  production.  Box 
3  48.7.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. _ 

VOUN’G  aggressive  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  small  daily  would  like  to 
stet>  up.  3*^  years’  experience  in 
Little  Merchant  Plan,  ABC  and  Mail 
Subscription.  Have  increased  current 
iniper  7%  in  three  years.  Box  3490. 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED—  I 
_ CORRESPONDENTS _ 

J.  C.  DONAHUE  JR. — 184  rue  Legen-  i 
lire.  Paris  17,  France,  MARcadet  82-75.  | 
Traveling  frequently  Western  Europe.  ' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

■ABLE  young  man,  A.B.  History,  M.S. 
tfourrialism  wants  job  as  or  leading 
to  city  hall,  state  house  reporter. 
Would  make  excellent  editorial  writer. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  No.  3460,  Editor 
.<•  Publisher. 


24  TEAR  OLD  Veteran,  3}4  years  col¬ 
lege  training  In  journalism.  Seeking 
job  on  daily  as  reporter.  Box  8322, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


\.  B.  in  Journalism  1st  June.  24  i 
year-old  Veteran.  Seeking  reporting 
experience  small  daily.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  3321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M  Itl’riOi'S  Reporter,  3  mouths  daily 
I'xperieni-i',  .Tournalism  degree,  army 
experieni-i'.  handle  news  camera,  go 
anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  Box 
3479,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT  news  editor,  columnist  in  eity 
of  50,000  seeks  responsible  position  | 
larger  daily.  Eight  years  on  large,  ! 
small  papers  includes  experience  as  j 
copy-reader,  feature-writer;  telegraph 
and  state  editorships.  Proven  ability  I 
to  organize,  direct  staff.  Makeup,  copy,  I 
newsplay  specialist.  Box  3376,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 


AGGRESSIVE  newspaperman,  42. 
seeks  job  as  reporter,  rewrite,  desk. 
Medium  sized  daily  outside  of  New 
York.  18  years'  experience,  college 
graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3350, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  June  20.  Journalism 
graduate  seeks  job  on  newspaper. 
Single,  willing  to  travel.  Box  31372, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


—BARGAIN— 

.Metrojiolitan  newsman,  39.  tired  of 
living  in  a  hatbox,  offers  his  services 
to  any  editor  at  a  price  he  can  afford 
on  condition  he  needs  a  topflight  man. 
decent  housing  can  l>e  had  and  a  five- 
year  contract  can  be  arranged.  This 
applies  to  both  dailies  and  weeklies  of 
any  size.  Box  3469.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

•  June  4,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  | 

ATTENTION  BIG  DAILIES  j 

Completing  year  graduate  studies  in  I 
economies.  (Hillman  Scholarship).! 
T»-o  years  daily  reporting,  rewrite  ex-  | 
perience.  Edited  college,  army  week-  ' 
lies.  25.  married.  References  on  re-  I 
quest.  Box  3399.  Editor  A  Publisher.  ! 

CAN  you  use  for  20-30  hour  week  ; 
exceptionally  i|iialifled  newsman.  34,  | 
who  wants  time  for  serious  fiction ! 
Box  3450,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPREHENSIVE  desk  experience,  I 
i.e..  copyreader,  telegraph  and  news 
editor.  Know  news,  time  and  space  ^ 
value.  Can  condense  and  plan  your 
copy  to  prevent  overset  cost.  20  years’  ' 
experience  include  large,  small  dailies  I 
and  semi-weekly.  44.  Box  3323,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _  : 

E.AGKR  to  obtain  copydesk  or  re-  ! 
porter  job  on  medium-size  newspaper,  i 
Some  experience.  Managing  editor.  ( 
college  daily.  A.B.  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  24.  single.  Box  3413,  Kditor  A  | 
Puhli.sher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Very  top  ex-  i 
perience  and  ability.  Send  for  this 
man's  record.  Box  3368,  Editor  A  ' 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  position  wanted.  8 
months’  experience  as  assistant  editor 
of  trade  journal.  Owns,  operates 
Speed  Graphic.  B.  S.  in  journalism. 
Box  3392,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  small  daily,  prefer  chance 
buy  in,  prefer  west  coast,  far  west.  I 
now  managing  editor  20.000  daily,  36, 
university  graduate.  Box  3332,  Editor 
A  Publisher,  _ _ 

EllITOR-reporter,  3(1.  brash,  blunt, 
iipiiiioiiated ;  start  arituiiients.  make 
enemies,  experienced;  world  federal¬ 
ist.  strictly  liberal;  e-\-Muriiie  fighter 
|iilot.  Box  3467.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-desk  man 
desires  news.  PR  or  allied  job  in 
Midwest.  Single.  29.  A.B.  Robert 
DeVore.  1333  South  7th  St.,  Terre 
Haute.  Iml. _ 

EXPERIEXCED  M.  E.  with  four  years 
on  small  town  daily  desires  change 
with  opportunity  to  acquire  a  newspa¬ 
per.  Knows  feature,  news  writing;  I 
makeup;  editorial  department  admin-  i 
isirafion  and  direction.  Box  3468,  Edi-  i 
tor  ,k-  Piililisher. 

EXPERIENCED  sports  writer,  desk  | 
man,  2yi  years,  seeks  change  in  jobs. 
Willing  to  take  regular  reportorial 
spot  on  daily.  Write  Box  3375,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

FE.ATURE  WRITER  (civic  events,  his¬ 
toric,  sports),  wants  to  move  small  I 
family  to  Southwest  or  West.  Illus¬ 
trates  own  stories  with  Speed  Graphic. 
Year’s  experience  editor  offset  weekly. 
Graduate  University  of  Illinois.  Com¬ 
mercial  pilot.  Personal  picture,  tear- 
sheets.  samples  of  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  on  request.  Phillip  Swatek, 
Stop  18,  Long  Beach,  5Iichigan  City, 
Indiana. _ 

PED  CP  with  weeklies,  young  woman 
seeks  cnb  reporting  job  on  daily  or 
magazine,  publicity  work.  '48  college 
graduate.  Box  3388,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


GIRL  REPORTER  wants  job  small 
daily,  weekly;  positive  work  will  sat¬ 
isfy;  prefer  west;  available  Aug.  1. 
Box  3383,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HARVARD  '49,  CUM  LAUDE  — 
Knows  nothing,  but  wants  to  learn. 
Married.  Veteran.  Prefer  West.  Box 
3436,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

HAVE  YOU  PLACE  in  your  Editorial 
Department — anil  particularly  the  Re¬ 
portorial — for  a  yonng  man  who’s 
curious  about  men  and  institutions, 
and  who  can  talk  with  most  folk — 
meek  or  mighty — in  their  own  terms! 
If  so,  you’ll  wish  to  consider  this  one; 
I've  been,  among  other  things, 
bomher-pilot,  amateur  boxer,  wild-eat 
house-painter,  lobbyist  in  the  U.  S, 
Senate,  and  reciter  of  my  own  poems 
at  ladies’  tea  parties.  And  I’ll  jump 
at  an  opening  on  any  small  town  or 
suburban  newspaper.  Box  3486,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

JOURNALISM  grad,  June  ’49,  seeks 
position  on  daily  or  weekly  as  report¬ 
er.  SDX,  publicity  experience.  Box 
3327.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

MISSOURI  journalism  graduate,  em¬ 
ployed,  wants  writing  or  editing  job. 
Experienced  news,  features,  editorial, 
copyreading,  magazine,  woman’s  page, 
makeup,  publicity.  Published  own 
newspaper.  Go  anywhere  —  Prefers 
near  coast.  Box  3343,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

REPORTER — 1  year  Durham  Herald; 
2  years  reporter-rewrite.  University 
.News  Bureau:  UXC  gradii.ite;  24; 
ueW'iiapcr  or  magazine.  .Vrtliiir  Stam- 
Icr.  104  West  70  St^Xejv  York  Ci^. 
ItE'pORTEH  with  A.  B._  High  rating 
in  joiirnali.sm  courses.  Was  house  or¬ 
gan  associ.ate  editor,  social  worker. 
Travel  anywhere.  Eiiniish  samples. 
-Vvail.able  now.  Single,  34.  Box  3419, 
Eilitir  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — Male,  single,  28.  5 

years’  experience  weekly,  daily,  press 
service.  Army  correspondent.  Will 
travel.  Box  3381,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

REPORTER.  Experience  on  dailies  in 
cities  10  and  20,000  population.  Vet¬ 
eran,  single.  Straight  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  preferred.  References.  Write  S. 

Kopster.  523  Maple.  Paris.  Illinois. _ 

SE.\.S()XET>  newspapermaii.  well 
known  Washington  and  foreign  by¬ 
line;  28  years  editing,  writing,  pro¬ 
moting.  selling  with  newspapers,  press 
association,  feature  syndicates:  mar¬ 
ried.  sober.  48,  now  in  Washington; 
available  June  15  for  editorial  pro¬ 
motional.  sales  assignment.  Box 

3491.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

SP(lRTS~i:DlTOR — 22,  three  years' 
fXtierienee  w-riting  all  sports,  columns 
and  makeup.  Now-  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  on  30,000  daily.  Want  opportunity 
to  edit  own  page  or  assist  on  larger 
paper.  Prefer  Ohio  or  midwest.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3473,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 
TELEGR.APH  or  general  news  editor 
on  small  Southern  daily.  Top  experi¬ 
enee  in  all  news  room  departments. 
♦50.  Box  3470,  Editor  A  Puhlisher.  _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  40.  single,  20 
years’  experienee.  Best  references. 
Box  3431,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TO  LIBERAL  PUBLISHERS 
Pulitzer  fellow,  34.  family  man;  pro¬ 
gressive.  Has  reported,  edited,  written 
editorials;  corresponded  4  years  in 
Eurasia.  Constructive  job  interests 
more,  yes,  even  than  money.  Box  3449, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  GIRL  REPORTERS,  22  and  26. 
want  jobs  in  same  vicinity;  prefer 
medium  daily.  Journalism  graduates: 
experience,  publicity  and  small  daily 
Write  Box  3866.  TSC'W  Station.  Den 

ton,  Texas.  _  _ 

WAR  Correspondent;  photographer; 
news  editor;  wire  editor;  10  years*  ex¬ 
perience;  all  heats;  rewrite,  copydesk; 
all-ronnd  photographer;  create,  pro¬ 
duce.  process  own  B  A  W  A  Dir.  Color 
Pix:  Sober:  family  man;  age  31.  At¬ 
tention  magazines:  newspapers;  wires. 
Box  3326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS— WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


COLLEGE  press  superintendent  and/ 
or  journalism  and/or  printing  instruc¬ 
tor.  Prefer  southwest  or  West  coast. 
Box  3443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  8  years  news, 
publicity  and  all  ’round  experience. 
Young,  married,  veteran.  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  3  years  in  Japan  as 
(civilian)  photographer  and  photo¬ 
editor  for  .Army  Public  Information. 
-All  locations  considered.  Write  Box 
3441,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  own 
equipment.  $65  per  week.  .Available. 
October.  Box  3457,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

.TOURNALISM  graduate.  M.  S..  single, 
30,  desires  opening  as  PR  or  editorial 
assistant.  Consider  trade  paper.  Top- 
notch  writer,  newspaper  background, 
now  on  PR  staff  large  industrial  firm. 
Seek  better  opportunity.  Will  relocate. 
Box  3429.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Wouu)-BE  newspapermen  have 
received  quantities  of  advice 
from  many  sources  on  what  they 
should  do  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  chosen  career.  They 
have  been  told  to  go  to  this 
or  that  type  of  college,  study 
this  or  that  course,  read  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  book,  start  out  on 
a  small  paper,  get  a  job  as  a 
copyboy,  etc.  Although  he 
wasn't  talking  to  budding  jour¬ 
nalists,  Horace  Greeley  prob¬ 
ably  started  it  all  by  his  "Go 
West,  young  man.  Go  West!" 

At  a  high  school  and  college 
journalism  clinic  in  Memphis 
recently,  sponsored  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Jack  W.  Foster, 
editor  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  gave  the  future 
newspapermen  a  new  slant.  He 
had  a  young  miner  from  Colo¬ 
rado  come  into  his  office  look¬ 
ing  for  a  newspaper  job.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  he  should 
do  to  prepare  himself  to  become 
a  newspaperman.  This  is  what 
Jack  Foster  told  him: 

“Get  as  good  an  education  as 
you  can,  while  you  are  still 
young.  It  is  not  necessarily  es¬ 
sential  that  you  go  to  a  school 
of  journalism.  But  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  you  know  the  high¬ 
lights  of  man’s  struggle  down 
the  ages,  so  that  you  might 
understand  mankind  today. 
This  is  no  day  for  the  unedu¬ 
cated  and  sometimes  drunken 
new.spaperman  who  existed  in 
journalism’s  earlier  years. 

■Read.  Read  widely  and  with 
a  passionate  appetite.  And,  as 
you  read,  study  accurately  the 
language,  the  color  of  the 
words,  the  use  of  images.  And. 
when  you  have  finished,  review 
the  content  and  purpose  of  what 
you  have  read.  For  writing  is 
an  evolutionary  process,  and 
you  must  identify  yourself  with 
the  past  if  you  are  to  become 
a  participant  of  the  future. 

"Write.  Write  anything.  Write 
a  diary,  letters  to  the  editor, 
letters  to  your  best  girl,  letters 
to  yourself,  short  stories,  news 
accounts,  essays,  even  though 
you  yourself  know  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  a  fiery  death.  For  you 
learn  how  to  write  only  by  writ¬ 
ing — day  after  day,  drudge¬ 
laden  writing.  You  are  not  a 
good  newspaper  writer  until 
words  come  to  you  almost  by 
instinct — and  this  proficiency 
can  be  reached  only  by  the  daily 
sweat  and  tears  of  doing  it. 
There’s  not  much  inspiration  in 
the  city  room.’’ 

•  •  • 

And  after  giving  them  such 
practical  advice,  Mt.  Foster 
added  this  inspirational  mes¬ 
sage: 

"Have  faith  in  people.  If  you 
are  to  be  a  newspaperman, 
people  are  your  daily  stock  in 
trade.  They  and  their  activities 
are  what  you  must  sell  as  daily 
staples  to  your  readers.  If  you 
do  not  believe  in  them,  if  you 
do  not  take  a  great  joy  in 
watching  them  and  talking  with 
them,  you  can  never  understand 
their  foibles,  their  weaknesses, 
their  triumphs,  their  crooked- 
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ness,  their  passionate  yearnings 
— you  cannot  understand  life 
and  therefore  you  could  not 
possibly  be  a  good  reporter. 
Tiie  cynical,  hard-bitten  charac¬ 
ter  that  is  given  by  some  fic¬ 
tion  writers  to  newspapermen  is 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  There 
never  was  a  good  reporter  who 
hated  people. 

"And,  finally,  to  become  a 
newspaperman  you  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  lonely.  You  must 
be  prepared  to  hold  yourself 
apart  and  tell  the  story  as  you 
see  it,  regardless  of  what  the 
consequences  might  be  to  friend¬ 
ships  or  to  your  reputation  for 
respectability.  Friendships  fall 
and  reputations  for  respectabil¬ 
ity  often  collapse  in  a  news¬ 
paper’s  search  tor  truth,  and  you 
— the  reporter  who  did  the  job — 
are  often  left  alone. 

"Be  prepared  for  this.  Be 
prepared  to  live  within  yourself, 
when  the  need  arises,  secure  in 
the  conviction  that  you  have 
reported  the  facts  as  you  have 
seen  them,  confident  that  the 
revelation  of  these  facts  was 
important  to  the  greater  de¬ 
cency  of  your  community. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  older 
you  grow  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  lonelier  you  do  be¬ 
come.  During  a  period  of  years 
you  have  been  assailed  so  cease¬ 
lessly  by  those  who  would  have 
you  slant  the  news,  who  would 
have  you  suppress  the  news, 
who  would  distort  your  view¬ 
point  toward  their  own  ends 
that  you  find  yourself  withdraw¬ 
ing  within  yourself  and.  like 
the  eternal  observer,  judgiig 
the  scene  from  the  distance. 
The  everlasting  battle  for  truth 
is  a  battle  fought  not  only  in 
the  arena  but  constantly  within 
yourself.  The  struggle  to  see 
things  clearly  and  honestly, 
against  the  dust  storms  of  influ¬ 
ence.  is  never  ending.’’ 

*  *  ♦ 

That’s  a  pretty  good  prescrip 
tion  for  the  prospective  news¬ 
paperman. 

Mr.  Foster  told  them  they  will 
love  journalism  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  newspaper  life  is 
the  fullest,  richest,  most  satis¬ 
fying  life  that  the  human  spirit 
can  lead — the  whole  world  is 
your  laboratory;  the  many  col¬ 
ors  of  every  phase  of  life  are 
yours  to  capture.’’ 

Turning  to  criticism  of  news¬ 
papers  for  alleged  misplaced 
emphasis,  he  noted  they  have 
been  attacked  for  “too  great 
emphasis  on  Russian  news,  on 
news  about  international  in¬ 
trigue,  on  stories  involving  sex 
delinquency,  on  crime  stories, 
on  stories  of  labor’s  sins  and 
capitalism’s  excesses,  on  news 
about  the  swollen  power  of  po¬ 
litical  bosses— -on  news  about 
unpleasant  things. 

"But  this  is  not  a  pleasant 
world  we  are  living  in."  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  is  a  period  of  peace 
in  which  there  is  no  peace.  It 
is  an  aftermath  of  a  frightful 
war  in  which  morals  and  cus¬ 
toms  are  disjointed,  in  which 
fcmily  ties  and  religious  bonds 


are  tattered,  in  which  faith  lies 
bleeding  in  the  gutter.  It  is  a 
dark  and  cynical  age  in  which 
power  is  the  arbiter. 

"And  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  a  newspaper,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  to  record  this  scene 
of  history  in  all  its  bleak  and 
sullen  colors.  That’s  our  essen¬ 
tial  job.  our  only  true  reason 
for  being.” 

All  of  which  we  have  noted 
in  this  space  before. 

“But  it  must  eternally  be 
borne  in  mind  by  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  alike,"  Mr.  Foster  con¬ 
tinued.  "that  throughout  every 
dark  epoch  of  the  world  there 
always  have  lived  many  simple, 
kindly.  God-fearing  and  efficient 
people  who  were  trying  to  rise 
above  the  despair  around  them. 
They  are  living  today  in  great 
numbers — in  every  country  of 
the  world — in  every  city  and 
hamlet  of  this  nation — perform¬ 
ing  great  services,  pursuing 
great  dreams,  waiting  out  the 
tyrants. 

“Their  stories,  too,  must  be 
searched  out  and  told,  so  that 
a  newspaper  be  in  balance. 

“It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
keep  a  newspaper  in  balance. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  ter¬ 
rible  challenge,  and  a  daily  chal¬ 
lenge.  It  is  not  a  challenge  that 
you  can  meet  in  the  personal  se¬ 
clusion  of  your  own  library, 
much  as  you  might  like  to  some¬ 
time.  For  the  words  you  write 
the  stories  you  select,  are  pub¬ 
lished  for  all  your  neighbors  to 
see  and  judge  you  by. 

“That’s  the  responsibility 
which  .vou  men  and  women  in 
this  audience,  who  are  to  be¬ 
come  newspapermen,  are  taking 
on  yourselves. 

“But  do  not  hesitate.  Do  it. 
Do  it  without  fear.  For  the  re¬ 
wards  are  as  great  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  if  you  are  willing 
to  eive  your  whole  self  un- 
stintingly. 

“But  above  all.  be  sure  you 
are  prepared  for  the  newspaper 
life,  with  all  its  satisfactions 
and  despair,  before  you  knock 
on  the  editor’s  door.” 

■ 

Commander  Jackson 
Goes  to  Norfolk 

Washington  —  Commander 
Robert  C.  Jackson,  a  former 
newspaperman  who  switched  to 
the  Navy  early  in  World  War  II 
and  decided  to  make  it  a  ca¬ 
reer.  has  left  the  post  of  top 
press  contact  man  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  become  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  commandant 
of  the  Fihh  Naval  District.  Nor¬ 
folk,  tfa.  Before  entering  naval 
service.  Commander  Jackson 
spent  12  years  in  newspaper 
work  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
Utica.  N.  Y..  Providence.  R.  I., 
and  Burlington,  Vt. 

Among  his  decorations  and  ci¬ 
tations  is  a  Presidential  letter 
of  commendation  for  developing 
a  system  of  news  broadcast  of 
45.000  words  a  day  to  the  Chief 
Executive  during  a  period  when 
the  "White  House”  was  a  grey 
battleship. 

■ 

Appliance  Section 

Charleston,  W.  'Va. — The 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  published 
a  38-page  Home  Appliances  sec¬ 
tion  May  15. 


E  4  P  CALENDAR 

June  4-7 — NEA,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Utah  and 
Newhouse,  Salt  Lake  Citv 
Utah. 

June  6-8 — ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  Palmer 
House.  Chicago. 

June  9-11  —  Oklahoma 
Press  Assn.,  annual  spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Severs,  Mus¬ 
kogee. 

June  9-11  —  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Stockton,  Calif. 

June  11  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn 
Northcentral  region  Week¬ 
lies’  meeting.  Penn  Wells 
Hotel.  Wells^ro. 

June  11 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  news  photography  con¬ 
ference,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Lansing. 

June  12-13 — Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  Northern 
conference.  Hotel  Lafayette 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

June  16-18 — Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  10th 
annual  convention.  Carver 
Hall.  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  16-19— Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  62nd 
annual  convention.  Gearhart 
Hotel.  Gearhart,  Ore. 

June  17-18 — Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Buc¬ 
caneer  Hotel,  Galveston. 

June  18 — Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  sixth  district  meeting. 
Masonic  Temple,  Oberlin, 
Kansas. 

June  19-24 — ^National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Network, 
18th  annual  national  confer¬ 
ence.  Northernaire  Hotel. 
Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

June  20-2.3 — Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Man¬ 
agers.  convention.  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo.  0. 

J[unr  20-2.3 — Printing  Edu 
cation.  24th  annual  confer¬ 
ence,  Pressmen’s  Home,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

June  23 — California  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives’  Conference.  Stanford 
University.  Palo  Alto. 

June  24-25  —  Michigan 
Press  Assn.,  summer  outing. 
Topinabee  Hotel.  Mullet 
Lake,  Cheboygan.  Mich. 

June  24-25  —  California 
Editors’  Conference,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto. 

June  26-29  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn., 
convention.  Hotel  Roosevelt. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

June  27-30 — International 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.. 
“Golden  Jubilee”  convention. 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  27-Julv  1 — American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual 
convention,  Deshler  -  Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Item  Nets  $2,300 

Longview,  Wash.  —  A  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  in  the  Bunk 
Column  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News,  has  brought  donation  of 
more  than  $2,300  by  residents  of 
the  community  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  sending  a  girl  to  New 
York  for  treatment  for  an  ill¬ 
ness. 
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Vl  aldemar  Relzlaj  and  Billy  Strait,  ai  painted  from  photographs. 


Ten-year-old  Billy  Strate  of  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  admires  a  steel  fishing  rod  in  the  store 

of  popular  hardware  dealer  Waldemar  Retzlaff.  New  Ulm  is  in  the  heart  of  wonderful  fishing  country 
and  many  a  boy  is  making  plans  for  his  summer  vacation  right  now. 


new  household  applianec  display  de-  the  priee  is  the  lowest  of  all  metals, 
partnient,  he  expects  bigger  sales  this  Small  town  storekeepers  like  Mr. 

Retzlaff  and  their  suppliers  play  a  big 
role  in  the  life  of  the  eountry. Together 
they  work  hard  to  supply  at  a  fair  priee 
and  fair  profit  the  needs  of  the  Billy 
Strates  and  the  Father  and  Mother 
Strates  in  thousands  of  communities. 
That  is  how  and  why  the  American 
s)’stcm  serves  the  people. 

Steel  works  for  EVERYONE 


That  fishing  rod  of  fine  steel  in  Billy’s 
hands  is  one  of  more  than  10,000  steel- 
made  items  now  stocked  in  Mr.  Retz- 
laff’s  store.  With  steel  in  ample  supply 
Mr.  Retzlaff  is  finding  it  easier  to  meet 
all  the  demands  of  his  customers. 

Only  9,500  people  live  in  New 
Him,  but  Mr.  Retzlaff  draws  for  his 
trade  on  a  population  of  20,000  within 
a  radius  of  1 5  miles.  With  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  his  store  and  the  addition  of  a 


Dealer  Retzlaff  couldn’t  for  the  life 
of  him  tell  the  source  of  all  the  steels 
in  the  thousands  of  products  on  his 
shelves.  The  fact  is  that  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  the  country’s  247  steel  com¬ 
panies  are  competing  for  the  business. 
This  competition  in  steel  explains 
why  the  quality  is  so  high,  though 
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THE  CITIZEN,  of  course! 


I.  THE  CITIZEN,  for  good  reason,  has  been  steadily 
winning  a  larger  share  of  Columbus  chain  grocery 
store  advertising. 


2*  THE  CITIZEN,  since  1940,  has  increased  its  pe 
centage  of  the  potential  with  all  retail  grocer 

i  A  &  P  .  .  .  from  31.3%  to  49.7 
Albert  .  .  .  from  21.1%  to  36.7 
Big  Bear  .  .  from  24.4%  to  49.7 
Kroger  .  .  .  from  4 1 .4%  to  49.7 

Average,  with  all  retail  grocers— from  31.5' 
to  40.6%! 

3»  THE  CITIZEN,  obviously,  is  growing  in  impo: 
tance;  pulling  for  its  advertisers;  paying  c' 
Columbus  retailers  more  and  more  and  mon 
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Announcing . . .  the  dedication  of  one 
of  the  world’s  finest  newspaper  plants . . . 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune . . . 
circulation  585,000  Sunday,  465,000  daily 


in  America’s  Upper  Midwest 
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W*uWii't  yMi  like  itifonwti»i>  about 

thoM  oml  ethar  WOOD  mackinMT  Writ*. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

rUINFlilO,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OPFICEi  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


Tribune  pressmen,  attired  in  tuxedos,  added  "high 
•he  first  of  five  public  open  house  evenings  during 
'CO  thousands  toured  the  plant  under  a  systematic  and  infor¬ 
mative  program. 


Leo  Durocher  (seated),  manager  of  New  York  Giants,  surrounded 
by  autograph-seeking  Star  and  Tribune  carriers  at  "Parade  of 
Champions"  luncheon  for  1.500  top  carriers.  Many  well  known 
sports  celebrities  were  present. 
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Minneapolis  Newspapers 
Dedicate  New  Building 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Dedica¬ 
non  of  the  new  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune  building  here  dur- 
:i  the  past  two  weeks  has 
.-ressed  not  only  the  responsi- 
iilities  of  a  free  press  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  has  demon¬ 
strated,  also,  how  to  be  a  “good 
neighbor”  in  the  community 
served  by  the  Cowles  News¬ 
papers. 

With  press  and  educational 
leaders  developing  the  general 
theme  of  "The  Newspaper  in  a 
Free  Society,”  dedicatory  cere¬ 
monies  have  tapped  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  facets  designed  to  make 
readers  more  conscious  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune  in  their  daily 
lives. 

The  public,  in  turn,  has  visit¬ 
ed  the  new  plant  under  all  the 
glamorous  settings  of  a  Holly¬ 
wood  premiere,  including  Kleig 
Soodlights  on  the  building  at 
night  and  carefully-planned 
tours  through  each  department, 
thus  giving  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  first-hand  those 
who  produce  the  newspapers. 

More  than  75,000  attended  the 
Airport  Open  House  on  Sunday, 
May  22.  More  than  35,000  visit¬ 
ed  the  Star  and  Tribune  plant 
during  five  open  house  evenings 
for  the  public,  including  3,500 
S4T  employes  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  who  previewed  the  build¬ 
ing  and  had  dinner  in  the  em¬ 
ploye  cafeteria.  Another  10,000 


jammed  into  the  Municipal  Au¬ 
ditorium  on  Sunday,  May  29,  to 
witness  Dedication  Cavalcade, 
concluding  event,  starring  Gene 
Autry,  Pat  Buttram,  Zack  Mos¬ 
ley  (creator  of  “Smilin’  Jack”); 
Cedric  Adams,  George  Grim  and 
Virginia  Safford,  the  latter  three 
S  &  T  columnists.  A  two-page 
“extra”  of  news  and  pictures 
of  the  Cavalcade  show  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  crowd  as  it  left 
the  auditorium. 

An  added  touch  of  human  in¬ 
terest  and  suspense  was  in  the 
day-by-day  reports  of  the 
'round-the-world  trip  by  Pan 
American  plane  of  Donald  Ol¬ 
son,  15-year-old  S  &  T  carrier, 
who  delivered  a  Sunday  paper 
“route”  in  7V^  days,  presenting 
copies  of  the  May  22  dedication 
edition  to  officials  in  13  foreign 
countries.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Fred  Cooper,  Pan  American 
representative. 

Hailed  as  Free  American  Boy 

Don  was  back  in  time  from 
his  25,000-mile  globe-girdling 
flight  to  be  greeted  at  the  Dedi¬ 
cation  Cavalcade  as  “a  free 
American  boy  who  has  carried 
the  product  of  a  free  press  to 
many  lands.”  Said  the  Sunday 
Tribune  when  young  Olson  of 
Dawson.  Minn.,  began  his  world 
trip:  “Don  is  a  free  boy  carry¬ 
ing  a  free  newspaper.  In  many 
nations,  both  the  free  boy  and 
the  free  newspaper  will  be 


strange  exhibits.  .  .  .  The  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  not  perfect  by 
any  means,  any  more  than  the 
American  boy  is  perfect.  But 
on  the  whole  it  has  a  proud  tra¬ 
dition,  and  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  keenly  sensitive  to  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  a  free  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  society.” 

Employes  and  management 
joined  hands  in  making  the  ded¬ 
ication  a  memorable  milestone 
in  the  14-year  progress  of  John 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune,  and  his  newspaper 
organization  in  serving  the 
Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis  has  been  the 
mecca  of  visiting  celebrities 
from  the  worlds  of  publishing, 
sports,  cartooning  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  All  were  here  to  take 
part  in  the  series  of  dedicatory 
events  which  covered  both  em¬ 
ploye  and  public  relations.  The 
Star  and  Tribune  were  hosts 
not  only  to  their  employes,  but 
also  to  3,500  carrier  boys  and 
their  families,  plus  a  special 
“Parade  of  Champions”  lunch¬ 
eon  and  dinner  for  1,500  top 
carriers.  Two  civic  dinners,  a 
special  luncheon  for  ladies,  and 
another  luncheon  for  400  Upper 
Midwest  editors  and  publishers, 
together  with  their  wives,  were 
a  part  of  the  celebration. 

Six  Prominent  Speakers 

Guest  si>eakers  included: 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

J.  L.  Morrill,  president,  Uni- 


Hollywood  atmosphere. 

versity  of  Minnesota. 

Gardner  Cowles,  brother  of 
John  Cowles  and  president  of 
the  sister  Cowles  newspapers. 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  president  and  editor  of 
Look  magazine  and  the  new 
weekly  news  digest.  Quick 

Laurence  M.  Gould,  president 
of  Carleton  College. 

Erwin  Canham,  editor.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  past 
president,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Frank  J.  Starzel.  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

( Digests  of  speakers’  talks 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  is¬ 
sue). 

Special  guests  included  Alex 
Raymond  (“Rip  Kirby”)  of 
King  Features  Syndicate;  Mil- 
( Continued  on  page  2 ) 


'Hello,  John!'  'Howdy  Jack!'  such 
were  greetings  oi  Jack  Dempsey 
(left),  former  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pion,  and  John  Cowles,  president 
oi  the  Star  and  Tribune,  when 
Dempsey  appeared  at  "Parade 
of  Champions." 


Display  in  lobby  during  Dedication  Week,  featuring  'round-the- 
world  plane  trip  oi  Don  Olson,  Star  and  Tribune  carrier,  who  de¬ 
livered  90  copies  oi  Sunday  Tribune  to  officials  in  13  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Map  showed  the  day-by-doy  progress  of  young  Olson. 


Star  and  Tribune,  chots  viUi 
Gardner  (Mike)  Cowles  chai- 
man  oi  S&T  Co.,  president  oi 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribuit 
and  Look  magazine,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  second  dedication  diniut. 


included  Minnesota  and  North  Tribune  carry  news  and  feature 
Dakota  Associated  Press  mem-  content  that  will  appeal  to 
bers  holding  their  spring  meet-  people  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages, 
ing  in  Minneapolis.  A  special  of  all  vocations  and  all  educa- 
tour  of  the  Star  and  Tribune  tional  levels. 
continued  from  page  1  plant  was  arranged  for  them 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Tells  Publishing  Philosophy 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the  primary  concern, 

Star  and  Tribune,  presided  at  ' 
the  dinners  and  luncheons.  At 
two  civic  dinners  attended  by 


ly  with  the  problem  of  metr.- 
poll  tan  newspaper  competition 
hometown  dailies  ail 
He  contended  tk: 


Regional  Newspapers 
‘‘We  frankly  make  news  of 
Minneapolis  and  Minnesota  our 
.  ■  .  ,  because  such 

a  large  proportion  of  our  read¬ 
ers  rely  on  us  for  that  news, 

.  .  _  .  _  .  whereas  an  individual  who  is  in¬ 

local  business  and  professional  terested  in  specialized  coverage 

~  ■  outlined  of  some  other  kind  of  news  can  -  _  .  .  - 

obtain  it  from  other  specialized  comparable  circulation  increase: 
publications.  ‘  ^  ^ 

“We  try  to  make  important 
news  interesting  so  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  people  will 
read  that  news  and  so  become 
better  inform^.”  he  added,  ex¬ 
plaining  .  ' 

newspapers  are  among  the  trail- 
blazers  in  the  country  in  ex- 
pages  pioring  such  neglected  areas  of 
)e  ex-  news  as  education,  science  and 
religion.  And  of  government, 
more-  as  contrasted  with  news  of 


with 

weeklies.  . 

bigger  papers  actually  increase 
advertising  volume  for  smalle 
papers  by  pioneering  new  ai 
campaigns  in  the  national  field 
He  also  cited  figures  to  shot 
that  Upper  Midwest  dailies  ou 
side  of  Minneapolis  have  shor 

during  the  past  six  years  whti 
the  Star  and  Tribune  have  bee: 
expanding  their  circulations. 

“We  are  not  competitors  i: 
any  ruthless  or  harmful  sense 
he  said. 


ton  Caniff  (“Steve  CJanyon"), 

Chicago  SunTimes  Syndicate; 
and  Zack  Mosley  (“Smilin’ 

Jack"),  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate.  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Caniff  made  public 
appearances  and  cartoon 

sketches  during  the  week,  leaders,  . 

Mosley  took  part  in  the  Dedica-  ‘he  editorial  and  publishing  phi- 
tion  Cavalcade  along  with  his  losophy  that  guides  the  Minne- 
fellow  Oklahoman,  Cirene  Autry,  " 

singing  cowboy.  Also  present  ‘'.”® 

was  Erik  Boheman,  Swedish  beheve 
ambassador  to  U.  S. 

Jack  Dempsey  headed  the  its  reac 
galaxy  of  sports  stars  who  at-  “withoL 
tended  the  Parade  of  Champions  lortion 
for  carrier-salesmen.  The  for-  news  c( 
mer  heavyweight  champion  al- 
so  attended  the  two  civic  din-  should 
ners,  paying  tribute  to  the  Star 
and  Tribune,  .saying  “they’re 
good  newspapers:  they  print  over, 
the  truth,  they  treat  their  help  P^P 
right  and  they're  good  Amer-  terest 
icans."  people 

Other  sports  celebrities  on  Upper 
hand  included  Leo  Durocher,  class  or 
Frankie  Frisch,  CJeorge  Mikan,  iion.  J 
Red  Grange,  Johnny  Lujack, 

Tommy  Gibbons.  Bronko  Nagur-  'vil 

ski  and  Bernie  Bierman,  to  men- 
tion  a  few  of  the  stars  who  *  large 
spoke  and  had  lunch  with  the  proyidej 
1,500  carriers.  Charley  John- 
son,  executive  sports  editor,  and  “inoren 
his  staff  served  as  masters  of 
ceremony, 

In  addition.  Star  and  Tribune  ,  JC 

staffers  had  prominent  parts  in  dH 

a  series  of  outside  luncheons 
tying  in  with  the  dedication. 

Staffers  Take  Part  i  ^ 

Richard  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Ik'ib 
S&T  Washington,  D.  C.  news  jHin 
bureau,  addressed  the  women's 
luncheon,  along  with  Victor 
Cohn,  Tribune  science  writer 
just  returned  from  England. 

Nat  Finney,  Pulitzer  prize  win-  K 
ner  and  manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington  bureau,  addressed  the  ■%  i 
Rotary  luncheon,  and  also 
spoke  at  one  civic  dinner  and 
the  Upper  Midwest  editors’ 
luncheon.  Wilson  also  ad- 
dressed  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  a 
civic  dinner. 

Harold  Barnes,  director  of  the  ^ 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  i  - 

spoke  at  the  Minneapolis  Ad- 
vertising  Club,  under  the  spon-  k  1 
sorship  of  the  Star  and  Tribune. 

Upper  Midwest  editors  at-  Visitors 
tending  the  Saturday  luncheon  as  “Min 


Mr.  Cowles 


Minneapolis  paper. 
Minneapolis  supplement  the  local  papers." 

The  new  and  enlarged  buit 
ig,  doubling  the  former  o 
icity,  comprising  260.0t 
[uare  feet  of  space  and  ir 
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Star  &  Tribune  Growth  Is 
Stirring  14- Year  Saga 


Cowles'  Papers  Build  SoUdly 
In  Upper  Midwest  Territory 

ments  as  do  the  Minneapolis 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  papers. 

'  ^  ^  No  other  newspaper  has  as 

.  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  many  carrier  salesmen  as  the 

back  of  the  buff  and  black  ity  and  reader  appeal  of  the  s.OOO  boys  who  deliver  the  Star 
brick  structure  of  the  en-  papers,  coupled  with  alert  cir-  Tribune  to  Upper  Midwest 
larged  ]\^iTi7ic(ipolis  StciT  and  culation  promotion,  ivith  em*  doorsteps,  covering  ^4innesota. 


r 


Tribune  plant  is  the  strong  im-  phasis  on  carrier  delivery.  North  and  South  Dakota  and 

print  of  John  Cowles,  president  A.though  comparable  figures  Western  Wisconsin.  Few  other 

and  editor,  and  his  talented  papers  spend  as  large  sums  for 

organization  of  newspaper  oromotion  both  in  their  own 

people  who  have  made  yournal-  .  - 

istic  history  in  the  short  span  ^ 

of  14  years. 

John  and  his  brother.  Gard¬ 
ner  (Mike),  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  guided  in  their 
formative  years  by  their  astute  - 
publisher  father,  the  late  Gai'd- 
ner  Cowles,  Sr.,  who  set  the  W  Tf  t 
pattern  of  successful  newspaper  ▼  V/ 
publishing  in  building  the  Des  4i^k 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib- 
we,  dating  back  to  1903. 

Have  Earned  Their  Spurs 

But  the  two  brothers  have 
earned  their  own  journalistic 
spurs,  each  in  his  own  field  of 
endeavor  —  John  as  president 
and  builder  of  the  Minneapolis 
newspapers — Mike  as  publisher 
of  the  Des  Moines  papers  and 
Look  magazine. 

Although  the  Cowles  brothers 
have  an  equal  ownership  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
just  as  they  do  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  ever 
since  John  Cowles  moved  to 
Minneapolis  in  1938,  Gardner 
Cowles  has  taken  relatively  little 

**1*^!^*  ioo’ooo' o'r  ’2bo7o¥o''circulatTon. 

r"'  Min„e.po.ls  milUn. 

sponsibilities  at  the  Register - 

and  Tribune  when  his  brother  ^  am  .  v 

left  Des  Moines,  and  the  young-  |Vl  AAT  1  I  AC  KOTTC  ‘ 

er  brother  has  been  giving  an  W  V  Oa 

increasing  proportion  of  his  ■  w  •  w  •  • 

irj°u,K°\9?5“ni;rcowies  ‘Publishing  Twins 

orothers  bought  the  Minneapo- 

^th^a%irculatio^*of"8()*000^and  JOHN  AND  GARDNER  Cowles  stocky  and  dark  in  appearance, 
a  "bad  third”  in  the  MiXano-  ^re  the  “publishing  twins”  of  Although  trained  as  a  reporter 

lis  field  During  the  past  two  Cowles  family.  There  are,  and  editor,  he  has  worked  most- 

weeks.  the  Minniapolis  Star  and  j?.  i  busing  side  and  has 

Tribune  now  thp  nnlv  dailipc  third  brother,  Russell,  the  eldest  inherited  his  fathers  orderly 
published  in  that  citv  of  more  s®"’  ®  noted  artist.  thinking  when  it  comes  to  fi- 

8ian  half  a  million  populaTion!  actually  older  than  nances.  John  speaks  slowly  and 

dedicated  a  modern  newspaper  ^ike,  so  nicknamed  by  his  m  a  quiet  tone, 
plant  which  produces  more  than  th^e  late  Gardner  Cowles.  Mike  is  sandy,  slender  and,  m 

465,000  papers  every  weekday  ®oth  went  to  Phillips  Ex-  some  respects,  is  more  dynamic 

and  over  'i8’i  noo  nn  '<?iinHav  ^  eter  Academy  and  then  to  Harv-  as  a  newspaperman.  "Where 

e  ard  University.  John  completed  John  chose  the  business  side, 

stirring  14-Year  Saga  his  course  in  three  years,  gradu-  Mike  took  up  the  editorial  end. 

Today,  the  Minneapolis  Star  ating  in  1920,  and  was  an  editor  He  served  successfully  as  city 
(^evening)  and  the  Minneapolis  of  the  Crimson.  Mike  graduated  editor,  news  editor,  assistant 
Tribune  (morning  and  Sunday)  in  1925  and  went  his  brother  one  managing  editor  and  managing 
are  generally  regarded  by  news-  better  by  becoming  editor-in-  editor  of  the  R  &  T.  His  pen- 

papermen  as  two  of  the  most  chief  of  the  Crimson.  chant  for  news  pictures  that 

complete  and  best-edited  papers  Both  brothers  went  immedi-  “tell  a  story”  led  eventually  to 
in  the  country,  outstandingly  ately  into  the  newspaper  busi-  establishment  of  Look  magazine, 
well  managed  and  eminently  ness  at  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Basically,  however,  John  and 
*“^6ssful.  Register  and  Tribune,  where  Mike  have  always  worked  close- 

The  story  of  the  14  years  their  father  had  been  teaching  ly  together.  They  have  shifted 
since  the  Cowles  brothers  them  journalism  during  their  jobs  interchangeably  in  the  past 
nought  the  struggling  Star  is  a  summer  vacations  while  going  and  today  operate  smoothly  in 
.  0^  American  journalism  to  college.  their  chosen  fields. 

Tt  I  been  paralleled.  The  “publishing  twins”  pre-  They  see  eye  to  eye  on  most 

h  is  the  story  of  constant  im-  sent  an  interesting  contrast  in  editorial  matters  and  they  both 

provement  in  the  editorial  qual-  personality  and  talent.  John  is  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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pnasis  on  carrier  oeuveiy.  North  and  South  Dakota  and 

A.though  comparable  figures  Western  Wisconsin.  Few  other 

_ papers  spend  as  large  sums  for 

promotion  both  in  their  own 
columns  and  in  other  publica¬ 
tions  and  via  radio. 

Revenue  Over  $20  Millions 
Although  the  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  release  few  figures  on  their 
internal  operations,  simple 
arithmetic  shows  that  their  net 
advertising  and  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  exceeds  $20  million  a  year. 
They  use  substantially  more 
than  60,000  tons  of  paper  a  year 
and  have  1,300  full-time  and  600 
part-time  employes,  with  a  pay¬ 
roll  of  $634  million  a  year. 

While  the  Minneapolis  papers 
carry  a  large  advertising  volume 
( 19  million  lines  in  the  six-day 
Star  and  more  than  22  million 
lines  in  the  seven-day  Tribune 
in  1948),  they  are  not  in  the  top 
handful  of  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  in  advertising  volume. 

John  Cowles  explains  it  by 
saying  that  a  Sunday  paper  like 
the  Tribune,  with  585,000  circu¬ 
lation,  or  an  evening  paper  like 
the  Star,  with  nearly  300,000 
circulation  obviously,  has  to 
charge  higher  rates  per  line 
than  do  newspapers  with  only 
100.000  or  200,000  circulation. 
John  Cowles  Although  Minneapolis  milline 

Meet  Cowles  Boys: 
‘Publishing  Twins’ 


465,000  papers  every  weekday 
and  over  585,000  on  Sunday. 
Stirring  14-Year  Saga 


Contest  Chose 
Upper  Midwest 

The  phrase  "Upper  Midwest” 
was  selected  to  identify  the  ter¬ 
ritory  served  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  in  a 
public  participation  contest,  of¬ 
fering  $500  for  the  best  name. 
More  than  9.000  residents  of  the 
area  submitted  suggestions. 

A  distinguished  group  of 
judges,  headed  by  Dr.  Laurence 
Gould,  president  of  Carleton 
College  and  Antarctic  explorer, 
chose  the  name  as  best  signify¬ 
ing  the  territory  comprising 
Minnesota.  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Western  Wisconsin.  It 
is  the  area  covered  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Sunday  Tribune’s  585,- 
000  circulation,  where  51'^  of 
all  the  families  read  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  papers. 

Upper  Midwest’s  population  is 
placed  at  4V^  million.  Its  total 
retail  sales  were  more  than  $4 
billion  in  1947  and  the  territory 
includes  365,000  Upper  Midwest 
farms. 

rates  are  comparatively  low,  he 
explained,  advertising  budgets 
do  not  permit  the  stores  to  buy 
as  many  lines  of  space  at  higher 
rates  as  can  stores  in  cities 
where  newspaper  circulations 
are  smaller  and  advertising  line 
rates  lower. 

Cowles  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Minneapolis  papers  do  not 
carry  liquor  or  beer  advertis¬ 
ing,  a  source  of  substantial  lin¬ 
age  in  other  major  cities. 

That  the  Cowles’  policy  of  cir¬ 
culation  development,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
has  paid  big  dividends  for  Min¬ 
neapolis  merchants  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  figures  show  that  Minne¬ 
apolis  department  store  sales  are 
currently  running  272%  of  their 
1935-39  average.  Many  Minne¬ 
apolis  stores  have  developed 
large  mail  order  departments, 
and  some  make  a  practice  of 
changing  their  copy  between 
country  and  city  editions  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  to  make  a  more 
intensive  appeal  to  the  country 
readers. 

Except  for  a  labor  weekly 
which  constantly  harps  about 
“newspaper  monopoly”  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  intimates  that 
some  day  it  may  become  a  daily, 
there  seems  to  be  no  widespread 
public  demand  for  another  daily 
in  Minneapolis. 

“Undoubtedly  this  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
Star  and  ’Tribune  scrupulously 
endeavor  to  keep  their  news  col¬ 
umns  objective  and  confine  their 
opinions  solely  to  the  editorial 
page,”  Mr.  Cowles  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “Many  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic-Farmer  Labor  candidates 
who  were  elected  to  office  last 
November,  although  we  opposed 
them  editorially,  have  both  pri¬ 
vately  and  publicly  expressed 
the  view  that  they  got  a  fair 
deal  in  the  Star  and  Tribune 
news  columns. 

Present  Both  Sides 

‘"The  Star  and  Tribune  also 
make  a  point  of  printing  daily 
letters  from  readers  disagreeing 
with  their  editorial  opinions,”  he 
added.  '"The  Star  and  Tribune 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL  IN  COWLES  ORGANIZATION  S&T  Directors  I 


Set  Up  Pension 
For  Employes 

Directors  of  the  Afinneopolu 
Star  and  Tribune  approved  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  employe  re¬ 
tirement  pension  plan  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  April  16,  providing  that  the 
company  will  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  program  which  will  giyj 
minimum  pensions  of  (40  i 


Thompson 


Anderson 


Hawks 


Perkins 


S&T  Growth 


continued  from  page  3 


also  maintain  a  Bureau  of  Ac-  in  personnel  problems  and  he  funds  to  cover  his  purchase,  the  wifh  the  First  National  Bank  of 
curacy  and  Fair  Play,  and  en-  believes  his  fellow  publishers  company  lends  him  the  money  Minneapolis  which  will  handli 
courage  the  public  to  report  any  should  be  also.  “Many  large  at  interest  with  the  stock  fud  invest  the  fun^  that  an 
inaccuracies  or  misstatements,  newspapers  are  more  backward  as  collateral.  He  is  expected  to  1°  Paid  through  the  years  by 
The  papers  lean  over  backwards  in  the  field  of  employe  relations  apply  the  excess  dividends  that 

to  correct  prominently,  errors  of  and  the  establishment  of  per-  he  receives  against  the  purchase  send  the  monthly  pension 
fact  which  are  called  to  their  at-  sonnel  departments.”  he  com-  Price.  checks  to  qualified  employe 

tention,  and  to  correct  any  injus-  mented,  “than  are  other  types  John  Cowles  believes  the  em-  who  retire, 
tices  that  they  may  have  unin-  of  business  of  comparable  size.  Ploye  stock  ownership  plan  that  Effective  at  Once 

tentionally  done.”  I  am  not  talking  about  per-  he  has  followed,  giving  many  “Our  plan  provides  that  all 

John  Cowles  is  a  practical  sonnel  departments  for  small  individuals' within  the  organiza-  employes  who  were  on  the  Star 
publisher  with  realistic  ideals,  papers,"  he  added,  “for  the  pub-  fion  a  feeling  of  proprietorship,  and  Tribune  payroll  as  of  April 
He  admires  the  New  York  Ushers  of  such  papers  can  keep  has  been  a  substantal  factor  in  1,  1949,  and  who  regularly  work 
Times,  for  instance,  for  its  pre-  in  close  personal  touch  with  fhe  newspapers'  growth.  at  least  30  hours  a  week  and 

eminence  in  its  field,  but  he  is  their  employes.”  "Promising  youngsters  may  be  who  have  been  on  our  payroll 

not  trying  to  duplicate  it  in  the  John  Cowles  also  believes  sold  5  or  10  or  20  shares  to  steadily  for  at  least  six  months 
Upper  Midwest.  newspapers  are  best  suited  to  start  with  as  an  indication  that  prior  to  April  1,  1949,  are  cov- 

“Papers  published  in  cities  teach  the  public  “kindergarten  we  think  they  may  have  a  real  ered,”  explained  Mr.  Cowles, 

like  Minneapolis  must  be  edited  economics.”  He  thinks  newspa-  future  with  the  company  and,  “Our  regular  employes  who  had 

so  that  they  have  reader  appeal  pers  are  qualified  to  do  this,  if  ‘f  fh®y  do  well  and  progress,  ad-  not  completed  six  months’  con- 
to  all  segments  of  the  popula-  they  will  accept  that  responsi-  ditional  blocks  of  stock  are  sold  tinuous  service  on  April  1,  1949, 
tion,”  he  said.  “Only  in  the  very  bllity.  “The  public  thinks  it  is  superiorities  over  either  evening  will  be  covered  by  the  plan 
largest  cities,  perhaps  only  in  qualified  to  settle  complicated  and  Sunday  or  morning  and  starting  April  1.  1950.” 

New  York,  is  it  possible  to  pub-  economic  matters.”  he  explained.  Sunday  publications.  All  employes  are  given  credit 

lish  successfully  a  paper  that  is  “but  they  need  a  broader  under-  He  offered  one-third  of  the  for  the  years  of  past  continu- 
edited  for  only  a  minority  of  standing  of  kindergarten  eco-  stock  in  the  combined  papers  to  ous  service  with  the  company 
the  public.  nomics.  It  is  our  job  to  help  the  old  Tribune  company  in  re-  since  March  31,  1942,  and  for 

“We  try  to  print  enough  for-  them  understand  such  matters  turn  for  their  newspaper  assets,  future  continuous  service  until 

eign  news,  for  example,  includ-  more  clearly.”  and  on  May  1,  1941,  the  Minne-  they  reach  their  retirement  age 

ing  The  New  York  Times’  own  Stock  Ownership  an  Incentive  apolis  dailies  were  “realigned.”  Men  employes  may  retire  at 
service,  to  keep  our  readers  More  than  125  kev  emnloves  The  publication  of  the  Morn-  the  age  of  65  and  women  em- 
really  well  informed.  But  we  of  the  Star  and  Tribune  have  Tribune  was  moved  to  the  ployes  at  the  age  of  60.  A  new 
also  print  comic  strips  and  hu-  been  sold  stock  in  it  although  Star  plant  and  the  Sunday  'Tri-  entiploye  who  Joins  the  Star  and 

man  interest  columns  which  the  Cowles  familv  retains  con-  bune  was  combined  with  the  Tribune  after  April  1,  1949,  must 

The  New  York  Times  does  not.”  trol  Under  the  nlan  that  has  Sunday  Star-Journal.  The  name  be  under  50  if  a  man  and  under 

FeeU  HesponsibUity  been  followed,  blocks  of  itock  of  .the  afternoon  edition  of  the  45  if  a  wom^an  at  the  time  o 

of  various  sizes  from  small  to  Tribune  was  changed  to  the  his  or  her  employment  with  the 

Mr.  Cowles  is  concerned  with  various  sizes  irorn  small  to  continued  publi-  Star  and  Tribune  in  order  to 

n^spaper  responsibility,  gener-  ^  "ricfner  shar^*^  ^  cation  from  the  old  Tribune  be  eligible  for  future  member 

ally,  especially  in  moiiop^y  sit-  a  low  prme  p«  share.^  ^j^.p  pj^^ 

mono'^lv  t^^nd  wili°Sinlfe  iJd  and  Tribune  either  voluntarily  ( Continued  on  page  31 )  rptirement 


ceive  pensions  immediately,  mt. 
Cowles  stated. 

The  pension  plan  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  board,  consiit- 
ing  of  Harold  Perkins,  chair 
man:  Lyle  Anderson,  Arthur 
Ballantine,  Howard  Mithun  and 
Philip  Kruidenier.  John  Thomp¬ 
son,  publisher,  will  act  as  coun¬ 
seller  to  the  committee. 


John  Thompson,  publisher  ol 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  observed  his  25th 
year  as  publisher  of  the  Star, 
June  1.  He  became  publisher 
of  the  Star  in  1924,  havin? 
previously  been  with  the  New 
York  Times.  He  has  continued 
as  publisher,  following  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Star  by  the 
Cowles  brothers  in  1935. 


Presses  in  huge  S  &  T  pressroom  can  be  seen  through  gloss  partition 
immediately  off  main  lobby.  Press  equipment  comprises  Goss,  Hoe 
and  Scott  units. 


personnel 

Comfort  Is  Keynote 
Of  New  S&T  Plant 


Policy  Booklet 
Issued  by  S&T 

A  policy  booklet,  discussing - -  ^ 

the  over-all  policy  of  the  Af in-  ||^ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and 
the  relation  of  the  company  to 
its  employes,  is  now  in  type  to 
be  printed.  Aim  of  the  booklet 
.  is  to  tell  new  employes  how 
The  medallion  for  Lumbering  the  organization  functions. 

"Our  goal  can  be  told  simply," 
says  the  booklet,  "to  publish  the 
best  morning,  evening  and  Sun- 
day  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  It 
takes  your  hands,  plus  hundreds 
of  other  hands,  your  brain  cells 
for  Mining  centers  plus  billions  of  other  brain  cells, 

i  miner’s  pneumatic  all  harnessed  into  a  smooth-  BBIB  ■“ 

A  cow’s  head  depicts  working  team,  to  do  the  job.” 

Grain  falling  from  The  booklet  covers  a  history  First  Aid  a 

of  the  newspapers,  and  goes  in-  tains  near 
to  detail  on  all  matters  relating  space.  A 
into  to  employe  relations,  suggesting  Arthur  G. 


the  Star  and  Tribune  building  University  of  Minnesota  faculty. 

program  has  again  doubled  Th?  r  . — i — 

facilities  of  the  plant,  bring-  depicts  a  log  with  a  lumber- 
ine  total  floor  jack’s  peavey.  Fishing  is  illus- 

OC1  nnn  -  trated  by  a  large  fish  with  a 

the  background. 


area  to  261,000 
square  feet,  or 
appro  xima-tely  jtLr"'* 
six  acres  of 

is^our  stories 

high  for  210  . 

feet  along  Port-  _ 

land  Avenue 
and  two  stories 

along  the  re-  BBi  ■  VH 
mainder  of  the 
block.  For  a  Kruidenier 
130-foot  length. 

there  is  a  five-story  facade,  con¬ 
structed  of  Indiana  limestone 
and  Minnesota  black  granite. 

The  rest  of  the  building  is  of 
buff  and  black  face  brick. 

Second  Expansion  Program 
The  enlarged  plant  marks  the 
second  expansion  since  the  orig¬ 
inal  Star  building  was  erect^ 
in  1920.  The  old  Star  plant  was 
more  than  doubled  in  space  in 
1^-40  by  an  addition  to  the 
main  building  and  construction 
of  a  new  pressroom. 

Capacity  has  again  been  dou¬ 
bled  under  the  present  con¬ 
struction  program,  which  en-  detail,  is  the  uniform  fluorescent 
tered  the  planning  stage  in  1943.  lighting  system  in  the  ceilings 
Because  of  wartime  building  of  offices  and  all  departments, 
restrictions,  however.  actual  except  in  some  mechanical  de- 
construction  of  the  new  addi  partments.  where  lights  are 
lion  did  not  begin  until  1946.  lowered  from  the  ceilings  to 
Carved  on  the  facade  are  six  permit  sharper  lighting.  Fluo- 
stone  medallions,  representing  rescent  tubes  are  recessed  in 
six  principal  industries  in  the  the  ceilings  with  egg-crate 
Upper  Midwest:  Lumbering,  louvers,  flush  with  the  ceilings, 
Farming.  Fishing,  Mining.  Dairy-  covering  the  tubes,  which  pro- 
ing  and  Milling.  The  medallions  vide  daytime  illumination, 
are  the  work  of  Ivan  Doseff.  Larson  &  McLaren,  Minne- 
sculptor  and  member  of  the  apolis  architects,  designed  the 


waterfall  in  „ 

Farming  is  shown  by  a  sheaf 
of  wheat  and  ears  of  corn.  The 
medallion 
around  i 
hammer. 

Dairying. 

two  hands  into  a  grinder  rep¬ 
resents  Milling. 

Doseff.  sculptor,  took  .  .  ,  „„ _ „  . . . . 

consideration  the  difference  in  specific  ways  in  which  employes  center  three  days 
angles  In  looking  at  the  six  can  more  effectively  discharge  joAnn  Pers 

medallions  on  the  facade  from  their  duties.  r-harae  examini 

the  street  level.  Each  medallion  _  cnarge,  ex^mi 

was  designed  for  its  specific  ^ 

location  on  the  facade,  with  building  layouts  Albert  O.  Lar- 
directional  flow  of  action  to-  son  and  Donald  A.  McLaren  of  space,  J"' 
ward  the  center  have  worked  with  the  building  ant  has  a  private 

Lyle  K.  Anderson  and  Harold  committee  in  providing  a  mod- 
E.  Perkins,  vicepresidents  of  ern  newspaper  home”  with  rooms  in  additio 
the  Star  and  Tribune,  served  as  g.race  and  beauty,  without  sac-  nr^  aid  treatment 
co-chairmen  of  the  building  rificmg  practical  production 
committee.  Working  closely  ..p-  ^  Haglin  &  Sons.  Inc., 
with  the  building  committee  Minneapolis,  were  the  general  i?  aJ.  I? 

have  been  various  department  have  exe- 

chiefs  and  mechanical  heads  of  9“^^^  buildings  detail  in  keep-  non  room  opens 
the  newspapers  to  provide  an  '"g  with  streamlined  planning  noor  elevator, 
efficient  operation  and  attrac-  ‘he  committee.  Dr^  Arthur  o.  _ 

tive  working  surroundings.  First  Aid-Medical  Center  Andrew’s  and 

Modern  'New-jpaper  Home’  Comforts  and  conveniences  pitals,  and  a  memi 

Typical  of  the  latter  in  one  ®ce  provided  in  abundance  for  versity  of  Minnei 

.  -  ~  '  ■  Star  and  Tribune  employes.  In  Medicine,  is  avai 

an  area  covering  1,410  square  hours  on  each  of 
feet  of  floor  space,  the  person-  days  a  week.  Con 
nel  department  offers  advice,  have  been  so  arr 
information  and  many  benefits,  the  doctor  is  av 
under  the  direction  of  Philip  J.  employes  on  both 
Kruidenier,  personnel  manager,  night  shifts.  Mrs. 

Hospitalization  is  provided  all  registered  nurse, 
regular  full-time  employes  and  hours  a  week, 
is  also  provided  for  their  wives 
or  husbands  and  their  children. 

Entire  cost  of  hospitalization  Occupying  moi 
insurance  is  borne  by  the  com-  square  feet  is  the 
pany.  Life  insurance  is  also  tractive  eniploye  ci 
provided.  served  24  hour 

’The  new  first  aid  and  medical  Monday  mo 

center  on  the  second  floor  con-  Saturday  night, 
tains  nearly  1,000  square  feet  (Continued  or 


Members  of  building  committee  who  worked  with  department  heads 
expansion  program  oi  new  plant.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Lyle 
Anderson  and  Harold  Perkins,  S&T  vicepresidents  and  co-chair- 
men;  standing.  1.  to  r.:  Arthur  Peterson,  Star  and  Tribune;  D.  A. 
McLaren,  Larson  and  McLaren,  architects;  Fred  Gabbert,  L  &  McL; 
fl-  V.  Burnett,  C.  F.  Haglin  &  Sons,  Inc.,  general  contractors;  and 
A.  O.  Lorson,  architect. 
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Employe  cafeteria,  occupying  7,300  square  feet,  where  food  is  served 
24  hours  a  day.  Cafeteria  is  equipped  with  stainless  steel  kitchen. 
Good  food  and  good  fellowship  core  cardinal  virtues  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  spot. 


NEWS  OPERATIONS 


PHOTO  DEPT. 


Pictures  Ploy 
Important  Part 
In  S&T  News 


2  News  Staffs  Are 
Friendly  Rivals 


ALTHOUGH  the  Minneapolis  staffs  for  both  papers  under  I 

Star  and  Tribune  are  pro-  Charles  Johnson,  executive 
duced  in  the  same  news  rooms,  sports  editor,  but  the  sports 
a  competitive  spirit  has  been  staffs  merge  to  produce  the  Sun- 
developed  between  staffs  in  day  “Sports  Peach.”  The  latter 
covering  the  news.  reaches  its  peak  with  football  ' 

This  has  been  accomplished  season,  running  to  eight  pages,  I 

by  almost-separate  news  staffs,  with  staff  writers  covering  _ _ 

The  Star  has  its  own  managing  major  games  from  coast-to-coast 

editor;  David  Silverman.  The  and  staff  photographers  moving  Telephoto  opparatus. 
Tribune  has  its  own  M.E.;  Wil-  up  to  1,000  football  pictures  to  Tribune  innovation, 
liam  Steven.  editors  who  sort  them  into  se-  photoaraphy  dep< 


Two  octagonal  news  desks  of  design  shown  above  are  used  by  (morning)  Tribune  and  (afternoon) 
Star  copyreaders  in  spacious  news  rooms  of  the  two  papers.  A  third  desk  is  used  by  sports  de¬ 
partment. 

6  EDITOR  6 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  rate  floor-space  saving 
another  valuable  Ludlow  composing  room  economy 


View  of  Ludlow  Department  with  (from  left  to 
right)  William  J.  Davies.  Day  Foreman;  Donald 
J.  Little,  Superintendent  of  Stereotype  Department; 
and  Albert  A.  Noyes.  Day  Ad  Foreman 


Fred  H.  Curie.  Composing  Room  Superintendent 
with  Harry  Shaw.  Compositor,  at  Ludlow  machine 


In  planning  and  constructing  one  of  the  outstanding  newspaper  plants  in  the 
nation,  the  Star  and  Tribune  took  full  advantage  of  the  compactness  of 
Ludlow  equipment  to  conserve  space  and  to  improve  composing  room  pro¬ 
duction.  The  entire  layout,  comprising  two  Ludlows  and  ten  cabinets  of  matrix 
fonts,  is  contained  in  the  comparatively  small  floor  area  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  Included  are  not  only  distinctive  Ludlow  typefaces  in  abundance,  but 
superior  figures  for  all  faces,  and  advertising  figures  up  to  144-point.  Other 
equipment  of  equal  production  capacity  would  have  required  additional 
floor  space  for  storage  cabinets  and  for  cases,  much  of  which  was  avoided 
by  the  Ludlow  installation.  The  Ludlow  department  not  only  concentrates  the 
work  within  a  small  area,  but  it  is  convenient  to  makeup  banks  and  saws,  con¬ 
tributing  in  no  small  measure  to  efficient  straightline  production. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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COMPOSING  ROOM 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING 


Imperial  Type  Metal 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  use  Imperial  type 
metal  and  photo  engraving 
zinc  exclusively,  manufactured 
by  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Co.,  Chicago.  Weekly  turn¬ 
over  of  type  metal  amounts  to 
70,000  pounds  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  while  more  than 
300,000  pounds  of  metal  are 
used  weekly  in  the  stereotype 
foundry.  Imperial  Register 
Redi-bak  photo  engraving  zinc 
is  used  in  the  photo  engrav¬ 
ing  department. 


New  Composing  Room 
Equipment  Is  Added 

COMPOSING  ROOM  of 


Engraving  Dept 
Handles  Work 
In  New  Space 

The  engraving  department  o: 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Thf 
une  occupies  an  area  approt- 
mately  40  feet  wide  by  100  feet 
long.  Deducting  for  the  en¬ 
gravers'  new  locker  and  wash¬ 
rooms.  the  department  has  avail¬ 
able  3,770  square  feet  of  operat¬ 
ing  space. 

The  department  has  been  laid 
out  so  that  original  art  work 
is  received  in  the  office  of  Ebbie 
’  engraving 


-  -  —  the  night  shifts  operate  this  ma- 

MinneapoUs  Star  and  Tribune  chinery  that  casts  all  rules,  slugs, 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  stars  and  other  material  needed 
e  new  building,  occupying  an  in  setting  ads. 
ea  of  approximately  12,766  The  composing  room  also  con- 
luare  feet,  representing  an  in-  tains  six  Vandercook  presses, 
‘ease  of  more  than  50%  in  five  of  which  are  automatic.  Two 
•ace.  presses  handle  full-page  size 

The  present  composing  room  proofs:  two  up  to  five-column 
as  nearly  rectangular  as  pos-  proofs  and  one  up  to  three  col- 

_  umns.  Another  one  is  a  repro- 

duction  press  used  exclusively 
flossy  proofs,  particularly 
W  ^  ^  in  connection  with  the  Sunday 


Jennison,  engraving  superji- 
tendent,  then  goes  through  tb« 
camera  room  and  dark  room 
to  the  printing  and  strippiuj 
rooms,  then  to  the  etching  rooa 
and  on  to  the  routing  and  finuk- 
ing  room,  arriving  back  in  the 
superintendent's  office  for  quia 
delivery  to  the  composing  rooa 
makeup  area.  Advertising  cua 
go  directly  to  the  ad  alley. 

Use  Three  Cameras 

Two  Chemco  cameras  usitj 
strip  film  and  one  Robertsw 
camera  using  sheet  film  connec 
directly  with  the  three  dart 
rooms  where  the  film  is  do 
veloped.  From  there  the  nega 


Copeland  McGuire 

sible;  its  greatest  length  is  136 
feet,  and  its  width  is  107  feet. 
The  remodeled  room  has  been 
completely  rearranged  to  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  efficiency  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  department’s 
former  irregular  shape,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  John  Copeland, 


stripping  room,  which  contiiii 
four  Master  stripping  table 
two  Douthitt  vacuum  printu; 
frames,  two  double-arc  overhet: 
printing  lamps  and  two  Chemr 
plate  whirlers. 

The  etching  department  co: 
tains  two  Master  and  ok 
Chemco  etching  machines,  thre* 
plate  burners,  two  Master  po» 
dering  boxes  and  two  Msstf 
Against  one  outside  wall  of  plate  coolers.  The  routing  an; 
the  proof  room,  a  new  proof  finishing  department  has  tr 
press  is  located.  A  proof  press  routing  machines,  a  plate  bev 
for  ad  copy  is  located  on  the  eler,  and  a  combination  sai 
opposite  side  of  the  proof  room,  and  trimmer.  A  Vandercoo; 


production  manager.  ||||Mr  .1  -r 

42  Typesetting  Machines 
Forty-two  typesetting  ma- 
chines,  including  33  Intertype 

and  nine  Linotype,  are  used  to  Battery  of  typesetting  machines  in  enlarged,  streamlined  S&T 
set  ad  and  news  copy.  Four  of  composing  room, 

these  machines  are  new,  having 

been  added  to  the  composing  Tribune  rotogravure  section.  that  the  use 

room  recently  at  a  cost  of  $50,-  In  addition  to  usual  storage  which  brings 
000.  Twenty-three  typesetting  space  for  ads  and  type,  four  the  proof  roc 

machines  are  used  to  set  news  Hamilton  automatic  storage  inated. 
and  classified  advertising  copy  racks,  which  will  handle  full- 
12  for  display  advertising;  and  Page  ads.  have  been  installed, 
seven  are  used  interchangeably.  The  four  cabinets  have  an  ele- 
according  to  Charles  McGuire,  vating  shelf  that  travels  up  and 
mechanical  superintendent.  down  in  front  of  the  cabinet. 

In  addition,  a  complete  new  After  the  page  is  pulled  for- 

Ludlow  department  including  ward  onto  the  elevating  shelf, 

two  Ludlow  casting  machines,  the  shelf  is  raised  or  lowered  . 
has  been  installed,  according  to  electrically  in  line  with  the  top  proof 
Fred  Curie,  composing  room  su-  truck.  reade: 

perintendent.  The  200  fonts  of  There  are  35  typesetting  ma-  (< 

Ludlow  type  purchased  with  chine  "situations"  on  the  day 
these  machines  will  eliminate  shift  and  46  machine  "situa-  mmm  - 

any  hand  setting  of  type,  he  ex-  tions"  on  the  night  side.  "There 
plained.  are  more  positions  on  the  night  FTIM 

“Formerly,  type  larger  than  side  than  day  side  because  the  i 
18-point  had  each  letter  cast  in-  Morning  Tribune  is  published 
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Safe  Electric. 


Bed  Size . . . 
Max.  Form . 
Max.  Sheet. 
Floor  Space 


One  of  ten 

Vandercook  Proof  Presses 
sold  in  the  I  '.S.  A. 
by  Vandercook  &  Sons,  Inc. 


Twelve  other  models 
sold  in  L’.S.A.  by 
American  Type  Pounders 


900  North  Kilpatrick  Avenue  •  Chicago  51,  Illinois 
Bottom  Branch — 216  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York 
Western  Branch — 1151  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  51,  California 


In  Canada — Seors  Limited — Montroal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Mincouver 


STEREOTYPING 


NEWSPRINT 


‘Stereos’  Cast  2,500 
Plates  on  Sat.  Night 


STEREOTYPING  at  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  is 
considered  by  many  mechanical 
executives  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  foundries  in  any  news¬ 
paper  plant.  On  an  average 
Saturday  night,  approximately 
2.500  plates  are  cast  for  use  on 
S&T  presses. 

This  work  moves  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  mat  rollers  next 
to  the  composing  room  make¬ 
up  area  through  the  various 
steps  to  the  automatic  plate 
droppers,  carrying  plates  to  the 
pressroom,  according  to  Charles 
McGuire,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Mechanically  Ventilated 

The  department  occupies  4.375 
square  feet,  has  modern  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting,  and  is  mechani¬ 
cally  ventilated  throughout.  Its 
operations  are  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Don  Little,  stereotype 
superintendent.  The  department 
employs  a  regular  crew  of  14 
men  on  the  day  shift  and  18 
men  on  the  night  shift. 

Two  Goss  Giant  mat  rollers 
are  used  together  with  three 
Wood  automatic  casting  ma¬ 
chines,  each  capable  of  casting 
four  plates  per  minute.  Each 
of  these  casting  machines  works 
off  a  6-ton  Kemp  pot.  The  three 
Wood  shavers  include  one 
heavy-duty  and  two  standard 
models.  One  pre-shrink  machine 
and  two  Master  Sta-Hi’s  are 
used. 

A  2-ton  job  pot  with  three 
flat  casting  boxes  takes  care  of 
flat  casting.  A  3-ton  color  pot, 
a  Goss  casting  box  and  neces¬ 
sary  nickel-plating  equipment 
supply  plates  for  the  color  press 
printing  the  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tions. 


the  elevator,  it  is  returned  to 
stereotype  level  by  the  vacuum 
in  the  tube.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  three  plate  droppers  are 
electrical  interlocking  devices 
to  prevent  two  or  three  plates 
from  jamming  together.  One 
plate  is  held  by  the  control 
until  the  other  has  cleared  the 
point  where  the  conveyors 
merge.  The  control  then  allows 
the  other  plate  to  continue  onto 
the  main  conveyors. 

At  the  end  of  the  pressroom, 
the  conveyor  turns  with  an  in¬ 
clined  section  and  returns  over¬ 
head  on  the  pressroom  wall 
back  to  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  along  the  wall.  This  re¬ 
turn  conveyor  bracketed  on  the 
wall  also  serves  as  storage 
space.  It  also  has  electrical  con¬ 
trols  to  prevent  jamming  or 
overloading. 

The  plate  conveyor  from  the 
stereotype  department  to  the 
Scott  pressroom  is  a  power- 
driven  conveyor  which  is  re¬ 
versible.  After  plates  have  been 
used  in  the  Scott  pressroom,  the 
conveyor  is  reversed  and  plates 
are  returned  to  stereotype. 

Cline  Designed 

This  system  provides  an  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  return  dead  metal 
to  the  stereotype  department 
and  its  the  only  installation  of 
its  kind  and  size  in  the  country 
today,  Mr.  McGuire  stated. 

All  equipment  for  the  plate 
droppers  and  conveyors  was  de¬ 
signed  and  fabricated  by  the 
Cline  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago. 

The  stereotypers  also  have 
new  and  larger  locker  and  wash 
room  facilities. 


Gravity  Plate  Drop 

One  of  the  special  features  of 
the  stereotyping  department  is 
the  gravity  feed  plate  drop 
which  carries  printing  plates 
from  the  department  on  the 
second  floor  to  the  pressroom 
one  floor  below,  and  after  using 
them  there,  back  to  the  stereo¬ 
type  for  re-use  of  the  metal. 

After  the  plates  are  cast  in 
the  stereotype  department,  they 
pass  through  the  shaving  ma¬ 
chines.  A  track  runs  from  each 
of  the  three  shaving  machines 
through  the  wall  to  one  of  three 
elevators.  The  plate's  weight 
starts  the  dropper  downward. 

Resistance  to  the  downward 
motion  of  the  elevator  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  cable  which  runs 
from  the  top  of  the  elevator, 
over  a  pulley,  and  into  a  verti¬ 
cal  vacuum  tube.  When  the 
plates  reach  the  Goss  press¬ 
room,  they  unload  automatically 
on  the  pressroom  level  in  full 
view  from  the  nearby  lobby 
“picture”  windows.  The  plates 
then  move  on  to  a  roller  chain 
conveyor  which  travels  the  full 
length  of  the  pressroom  be¬ 
tween  two  lines  of  presses. 

After  plates  have  dropped  off 


Sctr  Make  Own 
Reader  Survey 


Reading  habits  of  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  subscribers 
have  been  under  the  microscope 
for  five  years,  dating  back  to 
February.  1944,  when  a  six-day 
survey  of  the  Tribune  was 
made. 

In  the  summer  of  '44,  the 
papers  began  their  present 
standardized  continuing  reader- 
ship  surveys.  Since  then.  20 
such  studies  have  been  made: 
seven  of  the  Star;  seven  of  the 
Morning  Tribune;  and  six  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune.  In  the  fall  of 
'4.i,  minors,  age  12  through  20. 
were  added  for  the  first  time. 

All  but  one  of  the  surveys 
have  been  in  Minneapolis.  One 
out-state  survey  was  taken,  but 
results  were  so  similar  to  city 
findings  that  duplication  was 
considered  unnecessary.  Sur¬ 
veys  are  made  by  the  research 
division  of  the  University  of 
Miinnesota  School  of  Journalism. 
Charles  R.  Corbin,  assistant 
executive  editor,  correlates  the 
data  and  draws  year-to-year 
comparisons. 


Wood  casting  machine  operating 
in  stereotype  department,  one  of 
three  Autoplate  casters  in  use. 


Burgess  Mats  Used 

About  95  of  the  mats  used 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  on  black  and  white 
pages  are  Burgess  mats.  On 
color  pages  cast  by  S&T  stereo¬ 
typers.  Certified  mats  are  used. 
It  is  estimated  that  S&T  con¬ 
sume  approximately  4.500  Bur¬ 
gess  mats  a  month  in  getting 
out  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers. 


Tribune  Wins 
Sales  Award 

The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib 


une  won  first  prize  and  a  silver 
plaque  in  This  Week  magazine's 
1948  sales  promotion  contest. 
Award  was  based  on  the  Trib¬ 
une's  “sales  tools"  for  carrier- 
salesmen,  including  wire  record¬ 
ings,  a  film  strip,  order  blanks, 
box  cards  and  full-page  “fliers." 

Second  was  the  Des  Moines 
<Ia. )  Register  &  Tribune,  sister 
paper  of  the  Cowles  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Portland  Oregon  Jour 
nal  was  third  and  the  Atlanta 
I  Ga. )  Journal,  /ourth.  Honorable 
mention  was  given  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Baltimore  (  Md. ) 
Sun  and  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Star. 


Kool  Shades  Used 


Kool  Shade  screens,  patented 
window  screen  designed  to  cut 
down  the  sun  load  and  stili  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  advantages  of  ordi¬ 
nary  screens,  have  been  installed 
on  a  larger  number  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  win¬ 
dows  where  the  sun  presents  a 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  glare  <  and  heat.  Bronze 
screens  are  used  on  other  win¬ 
dows. 


Sun  Deck  New 


A  sun  deck  is  a  new  employe 
comfort  feature  bf  the  Minneapo 
Us  Star  and  Tribune  buildnig 
which  will  be  available  for  use 
this  summer.  It  includes  4,400 
square  feet  of  space  on  the  roof, 
accessible  by  passenger  elevator 
to  the  fifth  floor.  The  sun  deck 
is  equipped  with  chairs,  benches 
and  tables. 


63,000  Tons 
Of  Newsprint 
Used  Yearly 


Annual  newsprint  consump 
tion  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  is  in  excess  of  63,000 
tons.  Bulk  of  this  tonnage  ij 
unloaded  on  the  S&T’s  own  rail¬ 
road  tracks  at  14th  Avenue  and 
5th  Street,  where  the  newsprint 
rolls  are  loaded  onto  semi¬ 
trailers  and  brought  to  one  of 
three  paper  roll  droppers  going 
into  the  building's  basement. 

Storage  space  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  approximately  50  ca^ 
loads  of  newsprint. 


9  Days'  Supply 

Although  50  carloads  repre¬ 
sents  1,500  tons  of  paper,  it  is 
less  than  an  average  nine  days' 
supply  for  the  Star  and  Tribune, 
whose  newsprint  supply  is  di¬ 
vided  between  the  Minnesota  & 
Ontario  and  Abitibi  paper  com¬ 
panies. 

Latest  paper  roll  dropper  in¬ 
stalled  is  fully  automatic.  Rolls 
of  paper  are  rolled  from  the 
truck  onto  the  dropper  which 
automatically  descends  to  the 
basement;  the  safety  gate  in  the 
basement  rises,  the  roll  is 
kicked  off  the  paper  roll  drop¬ 
per  by  mechanical  means,  and 
the  dropper  ascends  for  the  next 
roll. 

As  newsprint  rolls  drop  onto 
the  basement  floor,  paperhan- 
dlers  pick  them  up  with  Elwell- 
Parker  trucks  which  not  only 
can  pick  the  rolls  up,  but  can 
also  turn  the  rolls  mechanically 
in  any  way  desired  for  storage 
purposes.  Later,  after  wrappers 
are  stripped  off,  the  rolls  are 
placed  on  storage  platforms  to 
be  moved  to  the  pressroom. 


Rewinder  Saves  Paper 

The  basement  also  contains  a 
Johnstone  rewinder,  which  is  in 
operation  24  hours  a  day.  It 
takes  newsprint  left  on  the  cores 
returned  from  the  pressroom 
and  rewinds  the  paper  into  large 
rolls,  resulting  in  a  minimum  of 
core  waste. 

"This  process  makes  possible 
the  use  of  automatic  pasters  in 
our  pressroom,  whereby  rolls  of 
newsprint  are  changed  on  the 
presses  without  slowing  down 
the  speed,”  explained  Lowell 
Demarais,  building  superinten¬ 
dent. 

New  Paper  Cutter 

Equipment  in  the  basement 
also  includes  a  new  SeyboM 
paper  cutter.  One  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  uses  of  this  paper  cutter  is 
to  cut  paper  stripped  off  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  rolls  into  various 
sized  sheets,  which,  in  turn,  are 
available,  for  use  by  smaller 
publishers  throughout  the  Up¬ 
per  Midwest  who  use  sheet 
newsprint. 

A  new  Logeman  paper  baler 
is  also  a  part  of  the  basement 
installation.  This  work  was  fp^ 
mer.y  done  manually,  but  with 
the  new  equipment,  waste 
is  baled  in  rolls  of  500  and  600 
pound  bales. 
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CONFERENCE  ROOMS 

6  Conference  Rooms 
Make  for  Team  Play 


JOHN  COWLES  is  a  great  be-  four  foot  electric  color  map  on 
liever  in  the  conference  meth-  the  east  wall,  used  to  show  Sun- 
od  of  running  a  newspaper  and  day  Tribune  circulation.  The 
has  provided  six  conference  map,  etched  in  plastic,  was  orig- 
rooms  in  the  new  Minneapolis  inated  and  designed  by  the  S&T 
Star  and  Tribune  building,  vary-  promotion  department,  and  is 
ing  in  seating  capacity  from  30  said  to  be  the  only  map  of  its 
to  150  people.  kind  in  the  country. 

Basic  difference  in  the  Cowles  How  Color  Map  Works 

^^e'J^liew^DaDers^”!^  P^^stic  sheets  are  mount- 

hat  Sta?  and  Tribune  sUff  mem-  ^  '^‘‘hin  the  frame  of  the  map. 
tnai  a  Id  I  a  mnrp  pnnfpr  The  foremost  sheet  contains  the 

-tL  reStTs  tLt  an  o^  the  Upper  Midwest 

®"  pvJ^?tivel  are  better  edu-  area  served  by  the  Sunday  Trib- 
rounded  than  if  thev  and  shows  a  total  of  225 

kdnt  in  water-tieh^  counties  in  Minnesota,  North 
pvnlained  Mr  South  Dakota  and  western 

compartnients,  explained  Mr.  •yvigconsin  Bv  direct  contact 
Cowles.  “A  large  number  of  our  Wisconsin,  ny  mreci  conidc^ 

executives  are  familiar  with  the  ‘win  neon  bulbs  at  the  top  and 
S  institutional  picture,  bottorn  of  the  sheet  project  a 
rather  than  their  individual  bail-  ^.aani  ^gewise  through  the  plas- 
■  reflecting  the  225-county  out- 

line  etched  in  the  back  side  of 
Assembly  Room  Seats  150  the  sheet. 

The  main  assembly  room  The  second  plastic  sheet,  di¬ 
opens  off  the  first  floor  corridor  rectly  behind  the  first  one, 
and  covers  an  area  of  1,320  serves  to  indicate  those  counties 
square  feet.  More  than  150  peo-  where  the  Sunday  Tribune  is 
pie  can  be  comfortably  seated  delivered  to  40''i  or  more  of  the 
in  this  room.  A  sound  projec-  families.  This  is  accomplished 
tion  booth  in  the  west  wall  by  mounting  scotch  tape  on  the 
includes  facilities  for  use  of  back  of  the  sheet  behind  the 
both  film  and  slides  with  a  appropriate  counties.  The  tape 
permanent  screen  at  the  oppo-  ‘  breaks  up”  light  beams  from 
site  end  of  the  room.  A  red  neon  bulbs  at  the  ends  of 
small  speaker's  platform  is  at  the  sheet,  achieving  a  red  glow 
the  front  end  of  the  room.  for  all  counties  with  40%  or 
Opening  into  the  main  assem-  more  Sunday  Tribune  coverage, 
bly  room  from  the  corridor  is  a  The  third  and  fourth  sheets  are 
visitors’  lounge  of  slightly  less  constructed  similarly  with  blue 
than  500  square  feet.  The  room  and  yellow  bulbs  to  indicate 
includes  a  radio  broadcasting  those  areas  having  20%  or  more 
booth,  properly  fitted  with  coverage  and  those  with  10%  or 
acousticai  material  to  provide  more.  A  four-switch  control 
excellent  broadcasting  facilities,  panel  operates  the  map. 

Recordings  may  be  played  in  The  south  wall  contains  two 
this  booth  and  piped  into  the  bulletin  boards.  One  shows  cir- 
main  conference  room,  or  into  culation  figures,  the  other  adver- 
the  advertising  department  con-  tising,  broken  down  into  retail, 
ference  rooms.  It  is  also  pos-  national  and  classified.  A  dual 
sible  for  a  speaker  m  the  main  blackboard  and  tack  board  is  on 
conference  room,  or  in  the  radio  the  other  wall  with  concealed 
booth,  to  be  heard  in  the  adver-  doors, 
tising  conference  rooms  by  the 

amplifying  system.  Fluorescent  Lighting 

.  The  room  is  utilized  by  the 

Large  Aerial  Map  advertising  department  for  con- 

A  large  conference  room  cov-  ferences,  presentations  and  study 
ering  an  area  of  836  square  feet  and  tabulation  of  information  on 
is  located  next  to  the  advertis-  the  wall  charts.  Other  depart- 
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•  Engraved  on  Imperial  Zinc 


MPERIAL 


orhJlS 


•  When  you  specify 
"Imperial”  you  immediately  benefit  by  a  u  ork- 
iug  partnership  with  type  metal  men  of  long 
experience  whose  bread-and-butter  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  help  you  turn  out  a  better 
print  at  lower  cost. 

The  Imperial  Service  they  provide  is  your 
safeguard  of  metal  quality.  It  saves  you  pro¬ 
duction  losses  due  to  metal  deterioration  .  .  . 
gives  you  comforting  assurance  that  your  metal 
will  always  be  exactly  right  for  your  machines 
and  your  work. 

You’ll  find  Imperial  a  valuable  working 
partner  in  your  business.  Ask  us  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  the  Imperial  Man  nearest  you. 
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SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
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Color  Ink  Is 
'Tanked'  In 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  handling  color  ink  by 
using  ink  tanks,  similar  to,  but 
much  smaller  than,  black  ink 
tanks.  Three  tanks  with  pumps 
and  agitators  for  red,  yellow 
and  blue  inks  are  installed  be¬ 
hind  the  color  press  in  the  reel 
room. 

These  tanks  can  be  filled  from 
outside  the  building  from  a 
Huber  color  ink  tank  truck,  thus 
doing  away  with  heavy,  space¬ 
consuming  drums,  weighing  from 
450  to  600  pounds  each.  Fo^ 
merly,  color  ink  was  obtained  in 
drums  or  barrels,  which  were 
difficult  to  handle.  Ink  was 
dipped  from  the  drums  in 
buckets  by  the  pressmen  and 
then  poured  into  the  fountains 
on  the  color  press. 


print  four  pages  of  four  colors 
each  in  a  40-page  paper  using 
four  presses,  or  to  print  four 
pages  of  four  colors  each  in  a 
48-page  paper  using  three 
presses.  Using  three  Goss  presses, 
printing  four  colors,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  90,000  papers 
per  hour." 

Balloon  formers  on  the  Goss 
line  makes  it  possible  to  print 
one.  two,  three  or  four  sections 
at  one  time. 

Sam'l  Binghams  Son  Mfg. 
Company's  natural  rubber  rol¬ 
lers  are  used  on  all  the  new 
Goss  Headliner  press  units. 
Goodrich  and  Goodyear  rollers 
are  also  used. 

Total  of  48  units,  made  up  into 
10  presses,  could  produce  a  max¬ 
imum  of  more  than  300,000  32- 
page  papers  per  hour,  it  was 
pointed  out. 


Fast  Production  Is  Goal 
Of  48  S&T  Press  Units 


FOR  production  and  showman-There  are  two  double  folders  in 


ship,  the  pressrooms  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
probably  top  other  departments 
in  the  printing  of  465,000  ( morn¬ 
ing  and  evening!  and  585,000 
copies  on  Sunday  to  supply  cir¬ 
culation  demands  of  the  13 
issues  weekly. 

The  main  pressroom  is  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  new 
building  and  occupies  11,172 
square  feet.  It  is  205  feet  long 
and  58  feet  wide.  The  expansion 
program  has  added  70  feet  to 
the  pressroom  to  accommodate 
new  Goss  press  units. 

Public  Sees  Presses 

Another  pressroom,  containing 
two  lines  of  Scott  presses,  is 
located  across  the  main  corridor 
on  the  first  floor.  It  is  64  feet 
long  by  46  feet  wide  and  con¬ 
tains  2,990  square  feet.  Total 
floor  area  of  the  two  pressrooms 
is  14,162  square  feet,  according 
to  Edward  O'Neil,  pressroom 
superintendent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  news¬ 
paper  showmanship,  every  facil¬ 
ity  possible  has  been  provided 
to  give  visitors  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  S&T  presses  in  action. 
There  is  a  visitors’  gallery  in  the 
composing  room  on  the  second 
floor,  overlooking  the'  Goss 
pressroom.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  four  observation  windows  in 
the  mailing  room  looking  into 
the  Goss  pressroom. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
view  is  provided  by  the  large 
Thermopane  windows,  separat¬ 
ing  the  west  end  of  the  Goss 
pressroom  from  the  main  corri¬ 
dor  on  the  first  floor  near  the 
lobby  entance.  A  visitor  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  windows  can  see 
the  entire  length  of  the  two  lines 
of  presses  and  can  also  see  the 
color  press  to  the  right. 

Outline  of  Press  Capacity 

Before  the  expansion  program. 
Star  and  Tribune  press  equip¬ 
ment  included  the  following 
units: 

•  Twelve  Goss  anti-friction 
type  units,  in  one  line,  with 
three  double  folders  and  a  single 
conveyor  leading  from  each.  Six 
of  these  units  are  equipped  with 
color  cylinders.  One  of  the  color 
units  is  located  in  back  and  one 
in  the  front  of  each  folder. 
These  units  run  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  45,000  papers  per  hour. 

•  Ten  Scott  press  units,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  two  lines  of  five  each. 
Two  of  the  10  units  contain  cyl¬ 
inders  for  printing  color.  Each 
line  has  a  double  folder  with  a 
single  conveyor  leading  from  it. 
One  Scott  unit  is  equipped  with 
a  cross  angle  bar,  permitting 
this  unit  to  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  five  units  of  the 
other  line,  thus  forming  a  six- 
unit  press  These  units  run  at  a 
maximum  speed  of  28,000  papers 
per  hour. 


the  line  of  Hoe  units-  and  one 
double  folder  between  the  Hoe 
units  and  three  Goss  units.  Two 
of  the  folders  have  single  con¬ 
veyors  and  the  other  has  a  dou¬ 
ble  conveyor.  One  of  the  Goss 
units  on  this  line  has  color  cyl¬ 
inders.  Goss  units  can  be  run 
with  the  Hoes.  The  latter  run 
at  a  maximum  of  32,000  per  hour 
and  the  Goss  units  at  28,000. 

•  Sixteen-page  Goss  color 
press,  used  to  print  the  Sunday 
Tribune  four-color  comic  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
double  folder  and  single  con¬ 
veyor. 

‘‘With  this  old  set  up,”  said 
Mr.  O'Neil,  ‘‘five  six-unit  presses 
could  be  formed  which  could 
turn  out  48  pages  on  a  straight 
run.  or  96  page.s  on  a  collect 
run.” 

14  New  Gobs  Units 

Under  the  recent  expansion 
program,  press  production  ca¬ 
pacity  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  14  new  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  units,  arranged  in 
two  lines  of  seven  units  each. 
They  are  located  at  the  ends  of 
the  two  old  lines  in  the  newly- 
erected  extension  of  the  press¬ 
room. 

Each  line  of  Goss  Headliners 
is  equipped  with  single  folders 
and  single  conve.vors.  Three 
units  on  one  press  unit  are  color 
units.  Two  units  on  the  other 
are  equipped  for  color.  Both 
new  lines  of  presses  are  equip¬ 


ped  with  balloon  formers.  One 
of  the  new  lines  of  Headliner 
units  is  being  connected  to  the 
old  line  of  Goss  anti-friction 
units  so  that  the  two  lines  of 
presses  may  be  run  together. 

The  old  line  of  Goss  anti-fric¬ 
tion  units  is  being  remodeled. 
Mr.  O’Neil  explained,  with  six 
color  units  being  rebuilt  so  that 
color  cylinders  are  reversible. 

These  presses  will  then  be 
capable  of  printing  four  colors 
on  a  regular  news  run,”  he  said. 

'  Balloon  formers  are  being  add¬ 
ed  to  this  line  of  12  units  to  per¬ 
mit  greater  flexibility  as  to  the 
number  of  sections  it  is  possible 
to  print  at  one  time." 

Flying  Pasters  Used 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  the 
Hoe  line,  the  Scott  presses  or 
the  Goss  color  press.  All  the 
presses,  except  the  Scotts,  are 
now  equipped  with  automatic  or 
"flying"  pasters,  so  that  rolls  of 
newsprint  in  the  reel  room  in 
the  basement  can  be  changed 
without  s'.owing  down  the 
presses.  Cline  electric  reels  are 
used  along  with  Cline  electric 
press  drives. 

It  is  now  possible  to  print  48- 
page  papers  on  a  regular  run 
carrying  four  color  advertising 
or  editorial  art,  using  three  Goss 
presses.  Star  and  Tribune  me¬ 
chanical  executives  pointed  out. 
By  using  collect  runs,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  that  capacity. 

‘  Within  certain  limitations.” 
said  O'Neil,  ‘‘it  is  possble  to 


•  Nine  Hoe  units  and  three 
Goss  units,  arranged  in  one  line. 


Some  idea  of  the  block-long  Star  and  Tribune  pressroom,  showing  two  lines  of  press  units.  Total  prM* 
capacity  includes  48  press  units,  excluding  color  press  for  S&T  Sunday  comic  section. 
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The  Cline  Co.  congratulates  the 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  on  the  dedication 

of  its  new  building.  This  event  underlines 

one  of  the  most  successful  newspaper  operations  and 

promotions  ever  conducted  —  celebrates 

the  very  spectacular  growth  of  the  Star  and  Tribune. 

We  take  pride  in  the  small  part  we  have  played 
in  equipping  the  Star  and  Tribune's  new  plant  and 
extend  best  wishes  for  continued  success. 


Main  Office:  400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago  6.  III. 

Western  Office:  ^ 

410  Bush  Street  ^ 

Son  Francisco  8,  Calif.  m n i : i “'.s' 


Eastern  Office: 

220  East  42n«i  St. 
New  Yerh  17.  N.  V, 


editor  S,  publisher  for  June  4,  1949 
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MAILING  ROOM 


TRUCKING 


Mailing  Room  Becomes 
Beehive  of  Activity 


ANOTHER  “show  place”  that 

takes  on  beehive  activity  daily, 
with  added  momentum  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights,  is  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  mailing  room, 
in  which  the  entire  Sunday 
Tribune  is  assembled  before  it 
leaves  the  plant  for  distribution 
to  385,000  subscribers  in  the 
Upper  Midwest. 

The  mailing  room  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country,  occu¬ 
pying  22,662  square  feet  on  the 
second  floor.  Here  the  depart¬ 
ment,  under  Harry  Carver,  mail- 
room  superintendent,  employs 
the  largest  number  of  full-time 
and  part-time  Star  and  Tribune 
workers:  417  total,  300  of  them 
part  time. 

12  Conveyers  Used 

Twelve  overhead  conveyors — 
nine  from  the  two  lines  of 
presses  in  the  main  pressroom, 
one  from  the  color  comic  press, 
and  two  from  the  Scott  press 
room  —  bring  papers  from  the 
presses  on  the  first  floor  to  the 
mailing  room.  Here  there  are 
seven  production  lines  for  count¬ 
ing,  bundling  and  tying  papers 
as  they  come  off  the  conveyors. 

“Four  of  these  production 
lines  are  used  daily  in  preparing 
the  Morning  Tribune  and  the 
Star  for  distribution,”  said  Mr. 
Carver.  “All  seven  lines  are 
used  to  ready  the  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  for  distribution.  Mailing 
room  equipment  is  arranged  dif¬ 
ferently  for  the  Sunday  opera¬ 
tion  than  for  the  daily  one.” 

For  the  daily  operation,  a 
movable,  self-power^  conveyor 
is  pushed  into  position  on  each 
line  between  the  conveyors  from 
the  pressroom  and  the  make-up 
tables.  Two,  three  or  four  mail¬ 
ers,  depending  on  size  of  the 
paper,  work  at  the  end  of  each 
pressroom  conveyor,  placing  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  movable  conveyor 


and  on  skids,  if  papers  pile  up 
too  fast. 

The  make  up  tables  have  two 
levels.  The  lower  level  (normal 
table  height)  has  a  conveyor 
running  down  the  center  and 
work  space  on  each  side.  The 
upper  level  is  narrower  and  is 
located  over  the  conveyor.  The 
upper  level  is  used  for  wrappers 
and  address  sheets  which  mail¬ 
ers  use  in  making  up  bundles. 
Four  mailers,  two  on  each  side, 
work  at  each  make-up  table, 
counting  and  wrapping  papers 
as  they  come  off  the  movable 
conveyor.  They  then  shove  the 
bundles  onto  the  conveyor  in  the 
center  of  the  make-up  table, 
where  they  are  carried  on  to  the 
tying  machines. 

Seven  Signode  wire  tying  ma¬ 
chines,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
makeup  table  on  each  produc¬ 
tion  line,  are  a  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  A  double  spiral  chute  leads 
from  each  tying  machine  to  the 
garage  beneath  the  mailing  room. 
A  hinged  guide  at  the  top  of  the 
chutes  makes  it  possible  for  the 
tying  machine  operator  to  switch 
from  one  chute  to  the  other  at 
will. 

Double  chutes  at  the  end  of 
each  production  line  keep  the 
tying  machines  in  continuous 
operation,  so  that  while  a  truck 
is  loading  from  the  No  .1  chute, 
another  can  be  preparing  to  load 
at  the  No.  2  chute.  When  the 
first  truck  is  loaded,  bundles  can 
be  switched  immediately  to  the 
other  chute. 
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Reversible  belt  conveyor  bringing 
supplement  sections  into  mailing 
room  for  assembly  with  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  Sunday  paper. 


Big  Sunday  Operation 
A  maximum  crew  of  57  mail¬ 
ers  is  used  on  the  day  shift  to 
prepare  the  Star  for  distribution, 
while  a  maximum  of  40  mailers 
on  the  night  shift  handles  the 
Morning  Tribune. 

“Assembling  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  is 


a  major  problem  for  the  mailing 
room  in  its  Saturday  night  oper¬ 
ation,”  explained  Mr.  Carver. 
"This  Week  magazine  and  the 
Tribune  rotogravure  section 
(printed  in  Chicago)  begin  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  mail  room  about 
10  days  ahead  of  the  date  of 
publication.  By  the  Thursday 
morning  previous  to  the  Sunday 
of  publication  all  of  them  have 
been  received.  During  the  week, 
the  regular  crew  of  mailers  on 
day  and  night  shifts  inserts  This 
Week  magazine  and  the  comic 
sections  (printed  in  the  plant 
during  the  week)  into  the  roto¬ 
gravure  section.” 

Incidentally,  one  particularly 
interesting  feature  of  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  is  a  reversible  belt 
conveyor  which  runs  from  the 
loading  dock  by  the  ground  floor 
garage  up  to  the  mail  room. 
Bundles  containing  This  Week 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Trucks  Travel 
8768,000  Miles 
To  Reach  Subs 


View  ahowing  Star  and  Tribune  mailing  room,  which  becomes  a  beehive  of  activity  on  Saturday 
nights  when  Sunday  edition  is  completely  assembled  before  leaving  plant. 


With  its  far-flung  home  d^ 
livery  system,  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Minneapolit 
Star  and  Tribune  relies  heavily 
on  truck  operations  to  get  the 
newspapers  to  Upper  Midwest 
subscribers. 

On  an  average  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  morning,  77  addi¬ 
tional  trucks  of  various  sizes  are 
used  to  supplement  the  Star  and 
Tribune  s  own  fleet  of  29  cars  to 
distribute  the  Sunday  Tribune. 
Longest  trip  made  by  any  one 
truck  is  one  which,  with  relays, 
runs  to  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  625  miles  from  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

70.000  Miles  Each  Sunday 

Country  trucks  leaving  Min¬ 
neapolis  travel  17,682  miles  on 
an  average  week-end.  Relay 
trucks  from  various  points 
throughout  the  Upper  Midest 
travel  on  an  average  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning  an¬ 
other  13,975  miles. 

“Copies  of  the  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  are  hauled  a  total  of  31,657 
miles  by  trucks  throughout  the 
Upper  Midwest,  in  addition  to 
approximately  4,420  miles  cov¬ 
ered  within  the  metropolitan  city 
area,”  said  John  McCambridge, 
Jr.,  traffic  manager. 

“In  addition,  more  than  800 
Farm  Service  route  salesmen 
travel  over  34,000  miles  each 
Sunday  in  their  own  cars,  de¬ 
livering  the  Sunday  Tribune  to 
farm  families,”  he  added.  That 
means  a  grand  total  of  70,000 
miles  by  car  and  truck  each 
week  to  deliver  the  Sunday 
Tribune.” 

Including  both  city  and  coun¬ 
try  hauling,  the  Sunday  Tribune 
alone  requires  1,876,000  miles  of 
driving  per  year.  Trucks  haul¬ 
ing  the  Morning  Tribune  alone 
travel  2,343,000  miles  a  year. 
Trucks  hauling  the  Star  alone 
travel  an  estimated  2,885,000 
miles  annually. 

Travel  8,768.000  Miles! 

To  distribute  the  13  issues  a 
week,  trucks  travel  more  than 
7,000,000  miles  a  year.  Sunday 
Tribune  Farm  Service  route  men 
drive  an  additional  1,768,000 
miles  a  year  in  their  cars,  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  8,768,000 
miles  —  18  round  trips  to  the 
moon! 

Arrangement  and  size  of  the 
S&T  loading  dock  is  the  result 
of  great  study  and  research,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Cambridge. 
The  area  under  cover  is  approxi¬ 
mately  42  feet  in  width  and  180 
feet  in  length,  containing  7,418 
square  feet.  An  open  area  ap¬ 
proximately  60  feet  wide  lies 
between  the  loading  dock  and 
the  property  line,  insuring 
space  for  maneuvering  trucks. 

Fourteen  trucks  can  be  loaded 
at  one  time.  A  spiral  chute  from 
the  mailing  department  on  the 
second  floor  empties  into  each 
of  the  14  truck  spaces.  Dan 
Berg,  garage  superintendent,  h« 
his  office  locate  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  area. 
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Ule  Are  Proud 


of  the  fact  we  have 


been  representing  these  great  newspapers  in 
the  national  field  since  their  purchase  by 
Mr.  John  Cowles  and  Mr.  Gardner  Cowles. 


OSBORN  SCOLARO  MEEKER  AND  SCOH 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


360  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
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225  S.  15th  Street,  8-241  General  Motors  Bldg. 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Detroit  2,  Michigan 
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CIRCULATION 


8,000  S  &  T  Carriers 
Serve  Upper  Midwest 


-Nofth  Dakota] 


Minnatoto^ 


Above  is  map  oi  Upper  Midwest  territory,  covering  225  counties, 
which  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  have  made  "M-S-T"  as  stri 
ingly  familiar  as  another  set  oi  w.k.  initials. 


Carrier  Service 

Continental  Bag  Co.,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mo.,  supplies  newspaper- 
boy  carrier  bags  for  the  8.000 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
carrier-salesmen  oi  the  Upper 
Midwest.  In  addition.  News- 
paperboys  of  America,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Ind.,  furnish  the  S&T 
with  a  carrier  promotion  serv¬ 
ice. 


Manufactured  by 

CONTINENTAL  BAG  COMPANT 

Mexico,  Mo. 
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New  Goss  Headliner  Presses  in  the  modern  plant  of  The 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  The  most  recent  installation 
includes  14  units  and  two  pairs  of  Uni-Flow  Folders.  Color 


cylinders  permit  printing  of  three  colors  and  black  at  high 
sustained  speeds.  Units  are  fully  enclosed  in  streamlined  hous¬ 
ings  for  greater  safety  without  sacrificing  accessibility. 


Close-up  of  delivery  from  Goss  Uni-Flow  Folder. 
Papers  are  delivered  neatly  folded  with  folded 
edge  forward.  Fully  enclosed  folding  mechanism 
operates  in  oil. 
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Goss  Multi-Color  Press  installed  in  1939.  It  has  eight  units  and  one  pair 
of  folders  and  prints  The  Sunday  Tribune  comic  section.  This  high  speed 
press  was  purchased  to  provide  the  production  capacity  required  by 
the  steady  gain  in  Sunday  circulation. 


The  old  line  of  Goss  High  Speed  Anti-Friction  units.  The  new  line  of  Goss  Headliner  units  in  process  of  erection.  Frames  are  of 

comprising  12  units  with  color  facilities.  These  units  extra  heavy  semi-steel;  plate  and  impression  cylinders  are  high  carbon 

were  installed  in  1942.  steel  fargings.  Additional  units  with  color  cylinders  will  be  installed  later* 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STORY 

How  Goss  Has  Figured  in  the  Growth  and  Present  Position 

of  The  Star  and  Tribune 


.  Tracing  the  expansion  of  The 
I  Minneapolis  Star  and  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  o\er  the  past  11 
years  reveals  a  rr'cord  of  foresight 
and  planning  by  the  newspapers’ 
management  and  close  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  Goss  on  the  mechanical 
side. 

In  1935,  John  and  Gardner 
Cowles  purchased  The  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star.  \\'ith  the  growth  of  this 
paper  and  tlie  acquisition  of  The 
Journal,  additional  ])iess  erjuip- 
ment  was  re(|uired  and  12  units 
were  added  to  the  10  units  of 
original  Star  ('quipment. 

The  Star-Journal  continued  its 
spectiAcular  growth  and  soon  ac¬ 


quired  The  Tribune.  This  raised 
the  need  for  additional  black  units. 
Meanwhile,  the  steady  growth  of 
The  Tribune’s  Sunday  circulation 
had  necessitated  the  purchase  of 
an  8  cylinder  Goss  high  speed 
Multi-Color  press.  It  was  installed 
in  1939. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  ordered 
12  Goss  Anti-Friction  units  in 
1941.  These  were  not  completed 
when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked. 
At  that  time  Goss  was  already 
making  Navy  gun  mounts  and 
The  Star  and  Tribune  units  were 
the  last  to  be  completed  before 
Goss  went  to  100^  production  of 
naval  ordnance. 


In  1945,  The  Star  and  Tribune 
placed  an  order  for  14  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  units  and  two  pairs  of  folders. 
These  units  have  now  been  in¬ 
stalled,  making  a  total  of  29  Goss 
units. 

With  further  foresight  of  future 
requirements  based  on  expanding 
potential  of  the  Minneapolis  mar¬ 
ket,  the  paper’s  management  has 
ordered  more  units  for  future 
delivery. 

The  present  line-up  of  26 
modern  (ioss  units  has  nine  color 
cy  linders  which  permits  the  print¬ 
ing  of  three  colors  and  black.  The 
Headliner  units  to  be  installed 
later  will  ha^■e  six  color  couples. 


the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 

Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 
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PROMOTION 


Public  Service  Tops 
In  S&T  Promotions 


THE  ttinneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  have  established  a 
strong  reputation  for  being  pro¬ 
motion  -  mind¬ 
ed  newspapers.  - 

Consistently  ag¬ 
gressive  —  and 
productive  — 
promotion  and 
public  service 
have  been  ma¬ 
jor  factors  in 
the  14-year  rise 
of  these  papers 
to  their  present 
position  in  the 
Upper  Midwest 

^  •*  Silha 

And,  despite 

the  fact  Minneapolis  is  now  a 
one-ownership  city,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  maintain  one  of  the 
most  active  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  programs  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  nation. 

Under  One  Department 
All  phases  of  the  extensive 
promotion  operation  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune  are  centered  in  a 
single  Promotion  and  Public 
Service  department,  under  the 
direction  of  Otto  A.  Silha. 

This  “universal”  department 
handles  all  editorial-circulation 
promotion,  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,  public  service  and  public 
events  and  radio  promotion. 
National  advertising  copy  is 
handled  by  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 

The  quality  of  the  promotion 
of  these  newspapers  has  been 
recognized  in  the  annual  Editor 
&  PuBUSHER  promotion  con¬ 
tests. 

In  1948,  for  example,  the  Star 
and  Tribune  won  the  top  honors 
in  the  nation  for  circulation 
promotion  and  for  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  community  relations 
promotion,  and  won  a  certificate 
of  merit  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion.  In  1949,  the 
papers  were  awarded  merit  cer¬ 
tificates  in  both  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  and  classified  advertising 
promotion  divisions. 

Led  in  Promotion  Linage 
During  1948,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  used  more  than  1,100,- 
000  lines  of  promotion  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  their  own 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
papers,  according  to  Media  Rec¬ 
ords.  This  Is  the  highest  total 
promotion  linage  figure  for  any 
newspaper  operation  in  the  na¬ 
tion  for  the  year. 

‘Hiese  papers  also  carry  on 
one  of  the  largest  national  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  programs 
of  any  newspapers.  In  addition 
to  being  heavy  linage  users  in 
Editor  &  Pubusher  and  other 
trade  papers,  they  currently  are 
running  campaigns  in  Time, 
Newnoeek  and  The  New  York¬ 
er,  and  periodically  use  pages 
in  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  other 
metropolitan  dailies. 

The  entire  promotion  and 
public  service  operation  is  han¬ 
dled  by  a  staff  of  18,  headed  by 


'■r  ■■  'iL'j . 
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Mr.  Silha.  director  of  pre.-ootion 
and  public  service.  The  operat¬ 
ing  staff  includes  four  artists, 
eight  creative  employes  ( includ¬ 
ing  the  radio  director)  and  five 
secretarial-clerical  employes. 

Hove  Promotion  Committee 

Weekly  meetings  of  a  plant 
“promotion  committee,”  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  pro¬ 
motion,  circulation,  editorial 
and  advertising  departments, 
determine  the  broad  programs 
and  policies.  Execution  of  these 
policies  and  programs  is  then 
handled  by  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  working  in  close 
liaison  with  the  department  or 
departments  directly  affected  by 
the  promotion. 

In  the  new  Star  and  Tribune 
building,  the  promotion  and 
public  service  department  occu¬ 
pies  2,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  on  the  ground  floor. 

Some  of  the  most  successful 
and  spectacular  promotion  oper¬ 
ations  staged  by  the  Star  and 
Tribune  in  recent  years  include: 

Some  Promotion  Standouts 

•  The  current  carrier-sales¬ 
man  flight  around  the  world  in 
connection  with  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building. 

•  The  Minneapolis  Star’s  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Information  on  World 
Affairs,  through  which  more 
than  75,000  students  in  schools 
in  Minnesota,  North  and  Souto 
Dakota  and  western  Wisconsin 
study  current  events  with  the 
direct  guidance  of  the  Munne- 
apolis  Star.  (This  program  has 
since  been  shared  with  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register.) 

•  A  “Match  the  Twins”  con¬ 
test  conducted  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  in  1947.  More  than 
96,000  entries  competed  for  the 
$1,500  in  prizes. 

•  A  special  tour  of  two  heli¬ 
copters  throughout  the  circula¬ 
tion  area,  during  which  more 
than  1,700  Star  and  Tribune  car¬ 
riers  and  more  than  700  civic 
officials  in  120  towns  were  given 
helicopter  rides. 

•  An  editorial-circulation  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  in  which  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  Bataan  as 
told  by  a  Minnesota  soldier  was 
used  to  add  9,000  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  less  than  four  weeks. 

•  The  1948  Tribune  hole-in- 
one  golf  tournament,  which  at¬ 
tracted  2,500  participants  in 
four  days. 

•  A  classified  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  built  around 
the  theme,  “It’s  So  Easy  to  Place 
a  Star  and  Tribune  Want  Ad.” 

•  The  Century  Vault  opera¬ 
tion,  in  which  a  special  time 
capsule  was  sealed  into  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  new  Star  and 
Tribune  building.  More  than 
300  Upper  Midwest  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  voluntarily 
cooperated  in  the  event. 

In  addition  to  the  promotion 
ads  supporting  circulation  ac- 


Above  are  two  pages  from  12-page  tabloid  color  section,  depicting 
“A  Trip  Through  Newspoperland,"  conducted  by  Cedric  Adcmu 
S&T  columnist,  who  takes  two  youngsters  through  various  deport, 
ments,  introducing  them  to  staff  members.  Section  prepared  by  pro 
motion  department  for  distribution  during  S&T  Building  Dedicotioi 
Week. 


tivities,  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  also  provides  circulation 
with  an  average  of  40  carrier 
order  blanks  per  year,  carrier 
broadsides,  truck  signs,  dealer 
cards,  monthly  carrier  newspa¬ 
per,  carrier  handbooks,  all 
printed  forms  used  by  carriers 
and  by  the  circulation  field 
force  in  the  administration  of 
the  annual  carrier  scholarship 
plan. 

The  circulation  department  is 
also  given  major  assistance  in 
the  production  of  semi-annual 
sales  meetings  for  the  entire 
sales  supervisory  force. 

In  the  field  of  public  service 
and  public  events,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  promotion  department 
handles  more  than  a  dozen  sep¬ 
arate  events  each  year,  with  a 
total  public  participation  ex¬ 
ceeding  500,000. 

Strong  for  Public  Service 

In  addition  to  the  previously 
mentioned  Program  of  Informa¬ 
tion  on  World  Affairs,  these 
events  include: 

Each  year  more  than  2,000 
hospitalized  veterans  through¬ 
out  Minnesota  dine  on  game 
bagged  by  Minnesota  sportsmen. 
These  dinners  are  arranged  by 
Ed  Shave,  Minneapolis  Tribime 
outdoor  editor,  in  co-operation 
with  Minnesota  sportsmen  clubs. 

Press  conferences  for  Minne¬ 
sota  clubwomen  are  sponsored 
annually  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  to  aid  club 
members  in  publicizing  their 
organizations.  More  than  800 
women  attend  the  day-long 
events,  sponsored  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  women’s  organizations. 

Summer  community  sings,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Tribune,  the 
Minneapolis  park  board  and  the 
Minneapolis  Musicians  Associa¬ 
tion,  give  some  90,000  singing 
enthusiasts  a,  chance  to  com¬ 
pete,  by  parks,  for  the  Tribune 
sing  trophy. 

To  encourage  farmers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  conservation  activi¬ 
ties,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  sponsor  an  annual 
$1,000  soil  conservation  compe¬ 
tition.  Awards  and  certificates 
are  given  the  most  progressive 


districts  and  individual  farmers 

The  Minneapolis  Star  CJolden 
Gloves,  with  trips  to  Chicago 
for  eight  young  fighters,  is  one 
of  many  sporting  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  these  newspapers. 
Among  the  events  are  the  Trib¬ 
une  bowling  classic,  silvr 
skates  derby,  junior  golf  tourna¬ 
ment. 

Each  year,  50  staff  members 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune  are 
hosts  to  nearly  a  thousand  Twin 
Cities  students  at  a  high  sdiool 
journalism  clinic.  In  20  small 
meetings  the  experts  analjm 
school  newspapers  and  discuss 
various  phases  of  journalism . 

The  best  grade  school  spelle: 
of  Minnesota  and  western  Wis 
consin  is  selected  through  tbe 
Tribune  spelling  bee.  Almost 
100  winners  of  prelimine; 
county  and  city  contests  vie  for 
a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
other  awards  at  the  TbribuK 
finals. 

Assist  Adv.  Dept 

The  advertising  promotion 
tivities  include  a  heavy  sdied- 
ule  of  advertising  in  their  ova 
papers  in  support  of  classified 
campaigns  and  special  advertir 
ing  events;  production  of  pitr 
entations  for  individual 
men;  production  of  all  types  of 
market  data  presentations  and 
printed  sales  aids;  staging  of 
various  advertising  events,  such 
as  “travel  teas,”  and  providiil 
limited  copy  service. 

In  connection  with  a  special 
advertising  promotion  sold  to 
the  Super  Valu  food  stores  re¬ 
cently,  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  designed  and  produced  all 
pennants,  shelf  cards,  price  tags 
and  display  cards  us^  in 
stores  as  well  as  two  full-paP 
ads  used  by  the  Super  Valu 
people  in  the  Minneagwlis  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune. 

In  the  radio  field,  the  SI# 
and  Tribune  promotion  deptf' 
ment  handles  a  total  offi® 
minutes  of  air  time  per  went 
This  includes  five  15-minut* 
and  five  five-minute  commumj 
calendar  type  programs  eacb 
week;  a  total  of  195  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  on  four  stationa 
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OUTSIDE  AND  INSIDE  NEW  STAR  &  TRIBUNE  BUILDING 


3TQa 


TRtaunc 


Lumbering 


Dairying 


Milling 


Mining 


Front  view  oi  bull  and  black  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  building, 
covering  square  block. 


Six  stone  medallions,  representing  principal  in¬ 
dustries  ot  Upper  Midwest,  carved  on  facade. 


Main  entrance 
to  new  Star  & 
Tribune  building 
in  block  Minne¬ 
sota  granite. 


Willis  Brown,  retoil  ad  manager, 
pointing  to  color  plastic  map. 
showing  S&T  coverage  oi  Upper 
Midwest. 


One  oi  several  news  department 
interview  rooms. 


Right: 

Visitors  viewing 
disploys  in 
S&T  lobby 
corridor. 


View  of 
compositors 
working  with 
new  Ludlow 
equipment  in 
composing  room. 


ADVERTISING 


750  lines,  more  than  three  times  plete,  consistent  classified  pro- 
the  volume  that  appeared  in  motion  campaign;  "It’s  So  Easy 
1941,  when  the  Star  and  Trib-  To  Place  A  Want  Ad."  This 
une  realignment  took  place.  campaign  has  received  dominant 
Following  the  war,  the  Star  space  in  the  Star  and  Tribune, 
and  Tribune  classifi^  depart-  some  radio  spots,  and  lin- 

ment  sought  a  new  approach  to  increases  have  seemed  to 

an  old  newspaper  sales  problem.  ^“anJlS'^promotioT 

Made  Classified  Survey  A  new  centrally-located  down- 

In  January,  1947,  it  was  de-  town  classified  counter  was  re- 
cided  to  determine  what  Upper  ^P  lobby  of 

Midwest  people  thought  about  Northwestern  National  Bank 
S&T  classified  advertising.  The  Building  in  the  heart  of  Min- 
Minnesota  Poll,  a  public  service  weapons 

of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Classified  staff  consi^  of  H 
operated  with  assistance  of  Uni-  street  salesrnen;  22  omce  per¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  research-  sonnel  working  on  adjustments, 
ers.  was  commissioned  to  make  mail.  production,  managerial 
a  survey  to  learn  what  changes,  ond  clerical  and  counter  assign- 
if  any.  should  be  made  in  classi-  monts;  50  girls  m  the  phone 
fled  operations.  room;  a  total  of  83  people,  with 

f  j  i  1  onrr  32  on  3  part-time  basis. 

It  was  found  that  only  i  c  j  j 

of  the  families  in  Minnesota  had  .  S&T  classified  d^artment 
advertising  linage.  The  Sunday  used  want  ads  in  1947  in  any  of  the  few  in  the  nation 

Tribune,  for  instance,  ranked  newspaper.  Those  who  had  ^ts  own  copy  produ^ 

sixth  among  all  Sunday  papers  used  want  ads  placed  an  aver-  bon  department  which  handles 
in  1948  classified  linage.  Eighty  age  of  2.8  ads  per  year;  94'’r  of  off-y  classified  advertising, 
une  ranked  among  other  papers  people  were  employed  last  year  the  people  who  used  S&T  want  The  general  advertising  staff 
in  total  advertising  linage  as  in  classified,  with  32  of  these  on  ads  found  the  service  either  consists  of  six  salesmen  who 
follows:  a  part-time  basis.  More  than  good  or  very  good,  according  to  work  closely  with  the  Osborn, 

13th  in  Sunday  Field  1.000.000  individual  want  ads  the  survey.  Scolaro.  Meeker  and  Scott  o^ 

The  Sunday  Tribune  was  13th  were  placed  for  a  total  of  8.139,-  Out  of  the  study  came  a  com-  ganization  in  the  national  field 


Adv.  Depts.  Serve 
Upper  Midwest  Area 


PACED  by  an  aggressive  classi-  copy  for  his  accounts  and  the 

fled  advertising  sales  promo-  roto  sales  staff  makes  almost 
tion  program,  the  Minneapolis  finished  layouts  for  prospective 
Star  and  Trib-  .  ..  ... 

une  advertising 
departments  do 
an  outstanding 
job  of  building 
linage  in  want 
ads,  retail  and 
general  display 
in  keeping  with 
the  far-flung  cir¬ 
culation  of  the 
papers  in  the 
Upper  Mid- 
west. 

Last  year,  the 
Star  and  'Trib- 


Mofiett 


Memo  to  a  New  Reporter: 

From  Gideon  Seymour,  Executive  Editor 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


DiAH  Jack:  You  ask,  as  a  new 

member  of  our  staff,  what 
j  general  principles  we  follow  on 
these  newspapers.  Well,  here 
are  ten: 

1.  We  are  less  interested  in 
a  reporter  who  can  ‘‘do  every¬ 
thing”  than  in  one  who  learns 
to  do  his  particular  job  better 
than  anybody  else  can  do  it. 
A  good  reporter— of  science, 
government,  industrial  relations, 
public  welfare,  education,  re¬ 
ligion  or  crime  news — ought  to 
know  as  much  in  his  field  as  a 
first-rate  college  professor 
knows  in  his.  He  must  under¬ 
stand  the  idiom  and  background 
of  his  beat  welt  enough  to  dig 
out  the  facts,  instead  of  merely 
writing  down  what  is  told  him. 
He  must  be  able  to  tell  those 
facts  clearly  and  simply  enough 
to  interest  and  inform  the  lay¬ 
man  without  insulting  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  professional 
reader.  And  keep  searching  for 
new  fields  of  news:  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  news  is  not  static  and 
there  are  plenty  of  unexplored 
areas. 

Don't  Overdo  'Today' 

2.  We  don't  hesitate  to  go  back 
and  gather  up  a  significant 
story  that  needs  better  telling. 
We  don’t  believe  that  ‘‘today” 
is  the  most  important  word  in 
every  lead.  The  biggest  stories 
often  happen  quietly,  gradual¬ 


ly,  without  drama.  No  chroni¬ 
cler  ever  was  able  to  say,  ‘‘The 
Roman  empire  collapsed  today” 
or  ‘‘Today  the  Dark  Ages  end¬ 
ed.”  Many  a  big  story  never 
gets  on  Page  One  except  in  dis¬ 
connected  fragments  of  spot 
news,  almost  meaningless  in 
themselves.  We  watch  for  con¬ 
tinuing  Big  Stories  that  need 
pulling  together,  and  we  aren’t 
afraid,  just  because  they  have¬ 
n't  a  “today”  in  them,  to  put 
them  out  where  readers  can't 
miss  them. 

3.  Don't  let  “objectivity”  be 
an  excuse  for  laziness  or  cow¬ 
ardice.  It  is  easy  to  print  state¬ 
ments  from  each  side  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  dispute  and  say,  “See 
how  objective  we  are:  we've 
given  equal  space  to  both  sides.” 
But  our  duty  isn't  done  until 
we  dig  behind  the  statements 
and  make  clear  what  issues 
they  evade  or  conceal,  as  well 
as  where  they  collide.  Objec¬ 
tive  reporting  is  worthless  un¬ 
less  it  is  also  complete  and 
courageous. 

4.  Because  ours  are  the  only 
daily  newspapers  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  we  have  an  unusual  obli¬ 
gation  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community,  not  of 
any  class  or  clique  or  pressure 
group.  The  temptation  is  often 
strong  to  gloss  over  or  ignore 
conflicts  between  groups  in 


order  to  avoid  offending  any¬ 
body.  Don’t  carry  that  kind  of 
tolerance  too  far.  As  elsewhere 
in  America,  our  community  is 
made  up  of  many  groups,  and 
out  of  their  frictions  arises 
much  of  the  vitality  of  our 
society.  It  is  part  of  our  job 
to  report  frankly  and  fairly  the 
frictions  that  shape  community 
life. 

Take  Time  to  Check 

5.  Lack  of  local  daily  news¬ 
paper  competition  enables  us  to 
publish  more  responsible  news¬ 
papers  than  it  is  easy  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  highly  competitive  fields. 
We  don’t  have  to  print,  under 
the  competitive  pressure  of  im¬ 
mediacy,  any  story  that  we  have 
reason  to  believe  is  inaccurate. 
If  one  press  service  says  the 
Russians  are  about  to  occupy 
Finland,  and  other  services 
can  find  no  basis  for  the 
story,  we  don’t  rush  into  print 
with  it  but  hold  it  long  enough 
to  check  it.  Once  an  untruth 
has  been  printed,  the  public 
has  been  misled  and  inflamed 
and  no  correction  can  undo  the 
damage. 

6.  The  commonest  form  of 
news  distortion  is  the  playing  of 
crime  or  sex  stories  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  significance, 
simply  because  of  their  high 
reader  interest.  We  avoid  sensa¬ 
tionalism.  We  don’t  have  to  sell 
papers  by  spreading  blood  and 
boudoir  stuff  across  Page  One. 
We  keep  the  story  clean 
and  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  news,  subordinated  to  what 
is  more  important. 


7.  Don’t  offend  anybody  care¬ 
lessly  or  inadvertently.  We 
don’t  care  whom  we  anger  if, 
knowing  the  facts  and  their 
meaning,  we  offend  somebody 
by  printing  them.  But  it  is  just 
sloppy  journalism  to  ignore  or 
to  present  carelessly  the  story 
of  somebody  who  has  a  right 
to  be  heard. 

No  Slanted  Stories 

8.  We  are  jealously  proud  of 
the  freedom  of  our  news  col¬ 
umns  from  slanted  stories  and 
biased  selection  of  news.  Public 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  our 
news  columns  is  our  greatest 
asset.  Do  not  try  to  write  or 
play  news  to  conform  with 
views  expressed  on  the  editorial 
page.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
news  column  to  tell  the  news, 
fully  and  fairly;  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  editorial  pages  to 
advocate  views  and  to  publish 
opinions  about  the  news  for 
such  readers  as  desire  them. 

Coll  It  a  Correction 

9.  We  don’t  hesitate  to  edit  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  and  comic 
strips  whenever  they  do  not 
meet  our  own  newspaper  stand¬ 
ards  of  fairness,  accuracy  and 
good  taste.  The  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  bear  legal  responsibility 
for  what  they  publish;  they 
ought  also  to  accept  the  ethical 
responsibility. 

10.  If  you  make  a  mistake 
correct  it,  and  make  it  plain 
that  the  correction  is  a  correc¬ 
tion;  don’t  pretend  that  it  is  a 
"new  development”  or  hide  it 
under  a  spot  news  lead. 
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magazines  or  the  roto  sections 
are  sent  up  to  the  mail  room  on 
this  conveyor,  which  is  also  used 
to  send  mail  and  other  packages 
down  to  the  loading  dock. 

Preparatory  to  Saturday 
night’s  “big  push,’’  the  normal 
crew  of  mailers,  augmented  by 
120  extras,  begin  the  task  on 
Saturday  morning  of  putting  the 
women’s  and  country  classified 
sections  ( printed,  starting  Fri¬ 
day  night)  into  the  roto.  This 
Week  and  comic  sections.  Stuff¬ 
ing  of  city  classified  and  society 
begins  Saturday  afternoon  when 
these  sections  start  coming  off 
the  presses. 

For  the  Saturday  night  opera¬ 
tion,  a  crew  of  93  mailers  and 
150  extras  Is  used.  Equipment 
on  the  production  line  is  re¬ 
arranged  to  expedite  the  stuffing 
operation.  The  main  news  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  Sunday  edition  does 
not  start  coming  off  the  presses 
until  7  p.m. 

Two  of  the  movable,  self- 
powered  conveyors  are  used  on 
each  production  line  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  operation.  One  conveyor  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  make¬ 
up  table — one  to  the  rear  of  the 
table  and  the  other  in  front,  op¬ 
posite  the  tying  machine.  Belts 
on  both  conveyors  travel  toward 
the  make-up  tables. 

10  Stuffing  Tables 

Seven  stuffing  tables  are 
placed  beside  the  rear  conveyor, 
and  three  beside  the  forward 
one.  As  news  sections  come  off 
the  pressroom  conveyors  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  they  are  placed  on 
skids  and  pushed  to  inserting 
tables  along  with  skids  carrying 
This  Week,  comic,  roto,  women’s 
and  classified  sections  stuff^ 
together. 

Two  stuffers  work  at  each  of 
10  stuffing  tables  on  each  of  the 
seven  production  lines.  They 
combine  the  news  sections  with 
the  feature  sections  and  place 
piles  of  the  completed  papers  on 
the  movable  conveyors  traveling 
toward  the  make-up  tables. 

Five  mailers,  working  at  each 
make-up  table,  pick  the  papers 
off  the  ends  of  the  two  movable 
conveyors.  They  count  and  wrap 
the  bundles  and  send  them  on 
to  the  tyers. 

500  Skids  for  Storing 

Nearly  500  skids  are  used  for 
storing  sections  and  completed 
newspapers.  Eight  lift  trucks 
and  three  automatic  transporters 
are  used  in  moving  these  skids 
from  storage  areas  to  working 
areas. 

Seven  persons  are  employed 
in  the  galley  room.  They  keep 
the  plates  up  to  date  from  which 
addresses  are  printed  for  papers 
that  are  delivered  by  mail  and 
for  address  sheets  on  top  of 
bundles  which  go  to  carriers. 
Four  Reliefograph  machines  are 
used  in  the  galley  room  to  make 
these  plates.  Two  Pollard  Ailing 
machines  address  more  than 
50,000  papers  which  are  de¬ 
livered  by  mail.  Bulk  of  both 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  is  de¬ 
livered  by  carrier  throughout 
the  Upper  Midwest. 


The  mailing  department  has  a 
maple  wood  block  floor  through¬ 
out,  is  provided  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  light  and  venti¬ 
lation,  and  has  a  minimum 
number  of  columns  throughout 
the  area.  Mailers’  locker  and 
wash  rooms  are  directly  under¬ 
neath  on  the  first  floor,  acces¬ 
sible  by  stairways.  A  visitors’ 
gallery  is  provided  along  the 
wall,  where  four  observation 
window  look  into  the  pressroom. 


8.000  Carriers 
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of  carriers.  The  paper  is  a  four- 
page  tabloid  containing  news, 
pictures  and  features  about  car¬ 
rier  activities.  The  paper  not 
only  acquaints  carriers  with  the 
functions  of  their  own  jobs,  but 
also  with  their  product  —  the 
newspaper — as  well.  This  is  done 
chiefly  through  the  use  of 
monthly  features  highlighting 
certain  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
staff-drawn,  three-column  “Car¬ 
rier’s  Almanac,’’  or  a  feature 
written  especially  for  the  paper 
by  some  member  of  the  S&T 
staff. 

Semi-annual  sales  meetings 
are  held  for  all  circulation  per¬ 
sonnel.  “These  meetings  s6rve 
to  co-ordinate  and  clarify  circu¬ 
lation  objectives  and  to  bring 
the  staff  into  closer  contact  with 
sales  problems  and  techniques,” 
explained  Parsons  and  Fisher. 
Each  sales  meeting  is  built 
around  a  definite  sales  theme  or 
slogan,  such  as  “Full  Speed 
Ahead  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Showboat.’’ 

Circulation  Grows  Steadily 

Star  and  Tribune  circulation 
has  shown  a  steady,  marked  in¬ 
crease  since  1941,  the  year  in 
which  the  present  morning-eve- 
ning-Sunday  arrangement  was 
established.  Following  are  cir¬ 
culation  average  totals  for  peri¬ 
ods  ending  March  31  during  the 
last  eight  years: 


Year 

M  oming 
Tribune 

Evening 

Star 

Sunday 

Tribune 

1941*... 

63,610 

240,172 

350,164 

1942  ... 

67,692 

242,618 

360,250 

1943  ... 

77,382 

243,360 

370,121 

1944  ... 

92,114 

248,477 

385,886 

1945  ... 

105,868 

254,315 

407,075 

1946  ... 

130,358 

270,031 

465,621 

1947  ... 

141,377 

281,358 

535,622 

1948  ... 

151,192 

283,924 

565,979 

1949  ... 

167,368 

298,198 

585,531 

Another  marked  increase  for 
this  period  is  shown  in  the  total 
city  circulation,  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Morning  Tribune  (for  pe¬ 
riods  ending  March  31). 

Morn««s 

year  Tribune  (city  only) 

1941* .  31,743 

1942  .  33,002 

1943  .  37,837 

1944  .  47,743 

1945  .  57,755 

1946  .  67,589 

1947  .  74,149 

1948  .  77,465 

1949  .  84,791 

*  1941  is  for  the  5  months  ending 
Sept.  30  because  the  re-alignment  of 
Minneapolis  newspapers  took  place  May 
1.  1941. 

In  the  new  Star  and  Tribune 
plant,  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  occupies  a  total  of  10,654 
square  feet.  This  includes  a  con¬ 
ference  room  of  741  square  feet 
which  is  used  for  training 
classes,  slide  and  movie  projec¬ 
tions,  and  staff  conferences. 


STAR  AND  TRffiUNE  CENTURY  VAULT 


Viewing  sealed  Centuy  Vault  at  ceremonies,  Oct.  23,  1948,  left  to 
right,  John  Tompson,  S&T  publisher;  Gideon  Seymour,  executin 
editor  (center)  and  Gov.  Luther  Youngdahl,  together  with  Betty  Lou, 
laNahne  and  Ruth  Ann  Nelson,  representative  Upper  Midwest  ianuly. 


AS  PART  of  the  Minneapolis 

Star  and  Tribune  building 
dedication,  was  the  sealing  last 
fall  of  a  “Century  Vault,’’  filled 
with  evidences  of  20th  century 
life  and  culture  of  the  Upper 
Midwest.  The  vault  was  sealed 
Oct.  23,  1948,  and  is  not  to  be 
opened  for  100  years. 

The  vault  contains  informa¬ 
tion  and  items  calculated  to 
give  people  of  2048  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  people  and  times  in 
the  Upper  Midwest  of  1948.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  vault  are  rec¬ 
ords,  documents,  photographs, 
sound  recordings,  publications, 
including  not  only  copies  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune,  but  the  front 
pages  of  306  Upper  Midwest 
newspapers,  movie  films,  mes¬ 
sages,  maps  and  printing  indus¬ 
try  materials. 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Star  and  ’Tribune,  included  in 
his  message  “to  the  citizens  of 
2048”  the  following  summation: 

“Thus  the  issue  is  sharply 
joined  in  1948.  On  one  hand 
there  is  the  totalitarian  phi¬ 
losophy  represented  by  Ciom- 
munism.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  concept  of  freedom 
and  individual  initiative  repre¬ 
sented  by  American  democracy. 

“The  newspapers  for  which  I 
speak  share  in  the  great  tradi¬ 
tion  of  that  democracy.  ...  In 
this  they  are  joined  by  the  great 
body  of  American  newspapers. 
These  newspapers  would  keep 
democracy  strong  by  respecting 
its  tenets.  They  stand  for  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  opinion. 
They  have  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  the  rights  of  minorities. 
They  insist  upon  an  objective 
and  impartial  presentation  of 
the  news.  Their  editorial  col¬ 
umns  are  vigorous  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  democratic  institutions. 
Their  editors  have  a  profound 
regard  for  the  right  of  every 
man  to  his  convictions.  Their 
staffs  strive  constantly  for  that 
free  and  honest  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  people  without  which 
no  democracy  can  long  survive.” 
■ 

8  Flood  Lights  Used 

Open  area  in  front  of  the  load¬ 
ing  dock  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  building  is 
flood-lighted  by  eight  floodlights. 


S&T  Business  Dept. 
Has  160  Employes 

The  general  “business  office’’ 
functions  of  the  Afinneapoli* 
Star  and  Tribune  require  the 
services  of  some  160  employes. 
These  functions  are  divided  into 
eight  major  divisions. 

The  credit  department,  under 
the  supervision  of  Clarence  W. 
Pierson,  credit  manager,  has  25 
employes. 

■The  advertising  bookkeeping 
section  of  32  employes,  the  cir 
culation  bookkeeping  section  of 
26  employes,  and  the  tabulating 
section  of  10  employes,  are 
under  the  supervision  of  R<wer 
A.  Martin,  assistant  comptrom 

Clarence  B.  MjcCue,  assistant 
comptroller,  is  in  charge  of  the 
pay  roll  section  of  eight  em¬ 
ployes  and  conducts  various  sur¬ 
veys  in  cost  accounting  and 
budgeting. 

Frank  Frenzel.  assistant  comp¬ 
troller,  supervises  insurance 
purchases  and  the  preparation 
of  financial  statements.  Howard 
W.  Mithun,  attorney,  is  in 
charge  of  the  legal  section,  and 
Gordon  D.  Simon,  attorney  and 
CPA,  is  in  charge  of  the  tax 
section.  C.  Arthur  Peterson  is 
in  charge  of  switchboard,  pur 
chasing  department  and  office 
printing  section,  which  have  21 
employes. _ _ 
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accounting  dept. 

Electric  Accounting 
Machines  Speed  Work 


electric  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  are  a  part  of  the  mod¬ 
ernized  accounting  department 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  build¬ 
ing.  The  machines  are  located 
in  a  new  soundproof  room,  occu¬ 
pying  1,220  square  feet  of  space. 

hiternational  Business  Ma¬ 
chines,  including  two  printing 
punches,  two  alphabetic  account¬ 
ing  machine  printers,  one  sorter, 
two  reproducing  summary 
punches,  one  alphabetic  inter¬ 
preter,  two  collators  and  one 
computing  punch,  speedily  han¬ 
dle  the  work.  Ten  people  in  the 
IBM  department  are  trained 
to  operate  the  equipment. 

Prepare  Classified  Bills 

IBM  ^uipment  is  used  for 
preparation  of  more  than  325,- 
000  classified  advertising  tran¬ 
sient  bills  sent  out  annually. 
The  electric  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chine  computes  the  amount  due 
on  each  classified  ad  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  number  of  lines  by 
the  number  of  insertions,  and, 
by  use  of  a  predetermined  rate 
deck,  calculates  the  amount  due 
from  the  advertiser  at  the  rate 
of  6,000  ads  per  hour. 

The  cards  are  then  used  for 
printing  the  classified  transient 
bills  at  an  average  rate  of  1,200 
bills  per  hour.  Cards  that  are 
used  for  transient  billing  are 
also  used  in  preparing  a  trial 
balance  of  unpaid  accounts  for 
the  credit  department. 

Individual  circulation  carrier 
and  agency  bond  accounting  re¬ 
ports  are  also  made  on  these 
machines.  Circulation  bills  are 
also  soon  to  be  prepared  on 
punched  cards  utilizing  the  elec¬ 
tric  accounting  machines.  As  a 
by-product  of  the  billing  cards, 
numerous  statistics  will  be 
available  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

For  example,  a  comparison 
can  be  made  of  the  draw  for 


International  Business  Machines 
all  kinds  are  used  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  department.  Equipment 
••  located  in  new  soundproof 
modernized  accounting  room,  oc- 
cuping  1,220  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 


morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
for  carriers,  agents  or  dealers  on 
two  given  dates,  or  a  comparison 
of  the  circulation  draw  for 
towns,  counties,  districts,  or  by 
state.  Preparation  of  circulation 
delinquent  lists,  previously  an 
arduous  task,  can  also  be  eas¬ 
ily  and  quickly  handled  from  the 
cards. 

Punched  cards  of  certain 
marketing  indices,  and  for  the 
circulation  of  20  leading  maga¬ 
zines,  by  counties  in  the  Upper 
Midwest,  can  be  used  to  take 
tabulations  for  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  by  the  S  &  T  advertising 
department. 

■ 

Mail  Records 
Depts.  Do  Big 
Jobs  at  S  &  T 

New  equipment  has  also  been 
installed  in  the  enlarged  mimeo¬ 
graph  and  multilith  department, 
together  with  outgoing  mail  de¬ 
partment,  the  latter  handling 
between  140,000  and  150,000 
pieces  of  mail  per  month  via  a 
postage  meter  machine,  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  department  also  uses  an 
Addressograph  with  automatic 
feeder  to  address  all  carrier  bills 
for  country  and  city  circulation 
and  weekly  pay  farm  service. 
Addressing  or  advertising  bills, 
payroll  and  promotion  mailings 
totals  approximately  110,000  im¬ 
pressions  per  month. 

Two  mimeograph  machines 
are  in  almost  constant  service. 
Stencils  are  cut,  art  work  copied, 
and  machines  operated  by  two 
employes  who  average  275  jobs 
a  month,  representing  a  total 
run  of  240,000  individual  copies. 

The  multilith  department  uses 
two  offset  presses  and  produces 
approximately  575,000  individual 
forms  per  month.  A  perforating 
machine  has  recently  been  in¬ 
stalled.  enabling  this  department 
to  produce  all  receipts  used  by 
the  circulation  department  for 
country  carrier  and  dealer,  city 
circulation,  country  mail,  and 
weekly  pay  farm  service.  This 
job  alone  amounts  to  printing 
and  perforating  more  than  2,- 
500.000  receipts  per  year. 

Additional  equipment  in  the 
multilith  department  includes  a 
Davidson  folder.  Diamond  paper 
cutter,  and  Standard  duplicator. 
All  of  this  equipment  is  located 
in,  and  is  a  part  of,  the  stock- 
room  and  purchasing  department 
on  the  first  floor. 

■ 

Elevator  Service 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  building  has  adequate  ele¬ 
vator  service.  Two  passenger 
elevators,  fully  automatic,  are 
available  from  the  front  en¬ 
trance.  Near  the  Fourth  Street 
entrance  is  a  new  hydraulic  ele¬ 
vator,  used  primarily  for  mail¬ 
ing  room  supplies  and  freight. 
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What  mokes  a 
newspaper  great? 


•  Among  reasons  why  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  merit  the  accolade,  GREAT  .  .  . 
It  reports  and  records  the  pulse  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  fact-finding  facilities  of  the  Gallup 
Poll  and  the  Minnesota  Poll  which  provide  a 
barometer  of  public  opinion  on  red-hot  issues 
dominating  the  front  page. 


Gallup 


•  As  a  result  of  publishing  the  public's  views 
on  national  and  local  issues  readers  are  better 
informed  and  more  politically  alert. 


Gideon  Seymour 


•  Gideon  Seymour,  executive  editor  of  both 
the  Star  and  Tribune,  recently  explained  the 
role  of  newspapers  in  providing  public  opinion 
polls  as  "simply,  news  reporting  in  a  new  field 
— a  third  dimension  in  covering  the  news." 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Publishers  Syndicate — Representatives 
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Comiort  Is  Keynote 

continued  from  page  5 


is  open  Sundays  from  7  p.m.  to 
midnight. 

In  the  stainless  steel  kitchen, 
each  type  of  food  is  prepared  in 
an  individualized  area.  The 
kitchen  is  completely  equipped 
with  the  newest  refrigerators, 
ranges,  vegetable  preparing 
units,  cook's  tables,  meat  blocks 
and  a  deep  freeze  unit.  The 
bakery  is  complete  in  itself. 

Employes  are  served  from 
stainless  steel  serving  counters. 
Food  is  kept  warm  in  Edison 
set-in  food  warmers,  and  dole 
plates  keep  chilled  foods  cool  in 
the  salad  section.  Milk  is  drawn 
from  a  Norris  milk  dispenser 
and  a  Blickman  combination 
coffee  urn  keeps  the  coffee  hot. 

Attractively  Decorated 

The  main  dining  room  is  at¬ 
tractively  decorated  in  varying 
shades  of  green  with  striped 
draperies.  The  all-metal  chairs 
are  upholstered  in  red  leather 
and  accompany  formica  top 
pedestal  tables.  The  rubber  tiled 
floor  and  soundproof  ceiling 
prevent  kitchen  noises.  The 
room  seats  234  people. 

Across  the  corridor  from  the 
cafeteria  is  a  small  private  din¬ 
ing  room,  seating  22  persons 
and  available  by  reservation 
only.  An  auxiliary  pantry  and 
hot  food  carts  service  the  dining 
room,  handsomely  paneled  in 
light  oak. 

Three  cooks,  one  baker  and 
23  additional  personnel  are  kept 
busy  24  hours  daily  preparing 
wholesome  food. 

Have  Suggestion  System 

The  personnel  department  has 
testing  facilities  for  employes. 
A  job  analyst  is  a  member  of 
the  personnel  group.  Any  em¬ 
ploye  desiring  counselling  may 
approach  the  departmental  so¬ 
cial  worker  for  advice.  "Prob¬ 
lems  successfully  solved  vary 
from  immediate  blood  trans¬ 
fusions  to  trouble  in  the  home,” 
explained  Mr.  Kruidenier. 

A  suggestion  system  encour¬ 
ages  employes  to  express  ideas 
or  suggestions  they  may  have 
for  improving  the  company,  its 
operations  and  its  newspapers. 
Cash  awards  are  paid  for  adopt¬ 
ed  suggestions.  The  minimum 
award  is  $5.00.  More  than  900 
suggestions  have  been  submitted 
since  1947  and  140  cash  awards 
have  been  paid. 

A  pressroom  employe,  for  in¬ 
stance,  made  this  suggestion  to 
reduce  damaged  caused  by 
papers  jamming  in  the  carrier: 
“Place  an  automatic  stop  switch 
at  the  folder  of  the  Scott  press 
if  the  papers  do  jam  in  the  car¬ 
rier,  their  weight  will  close  the 
switch,  shut  down  the  press  and 
prevent  further  damage.”  The 
pressroom  operator  who  sub¬ 
mitted  the  idea  was  awarded 
$150  for  nis  resourcefulness. 

More  than  700  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  employes  belong  to  the 
Employes  Credit  Union.  This  is 
an  organization  that  is  char¬ 
tered  by  the  State  of  Minnesota 
to  receive  money  in  savings  and 
to  make  necessary  loans.  Any 
S&T  employe  is  eligible  for 
membership  upon  application 


and  payment  of  a  25  cents  ap¬ 
plication  fee.  The  company  has 
no  direct  connection. 

The  sun  deck  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  building  will 
be  available  for  use  by  em¬ 
ployes  this  summer.  It  includes 
approximately  4,400  square  feet 
of  space  and  is  accessible  by 
passenger  elevator  to  the  fifth 
floor  or  by  stairs  from  the 
fourth  floor.  The  sun  deck  will 
be  equipped  with  chairs, 
benches  and  tables. 


2  News  Staffs 
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copy  is  checked,  other  stories 
are  planned.  Material  for  major 
locations  is  tentatively  selected. 

Competitive  on  Beots 

Separations  of  the  staffs  be¬ 
comes  wholly  competitive  on 
such  runs  as  police,  federal, 
courthouse,  city  hall,  university, 
city  schools,  etc.  "News  sources 
are  frequently  puzzled  or 
amused  by  the  push-and-pull  of 
reporters  for  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  who  may  office  together, 
but  still  fight  for  the  news 
breaks,”  one  editor  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  "Yet  if  a  reporter 
from  one  staff  is  away  and 
chances  on  a  story,  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  protect  the 
other  paper  as  well.” 

Stock  tables  and  market  tab¬ 
ular  matter  are  handled  by  a 
Star  employe  and  tabulators. 
They  are  kept  current  during 
the  day,  the  type  on  the  final 
markets  make  the  Star’s  finil 
city  and  country  editions,  and 
then  is  moved  into  the  Tribune. 

Conduct  Minn.  Poll 

An  unique  reporting  project — 
reporting  of  public  opinion — is 
an  adjunct  of  both  staffs.  The 
Minnesota  Poll  is  directed  by 
Sidney  Goldish,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newspapers,  and 
he  directs  the  work  of  tabu¬ 
lators  and  interviewers.  TTie 
Poll's  published  findings  appear 
in  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Tribune.  The  Gallup  Poll  is  also 
used  on  national  issues. 

The  news,  feature  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  departments  occupy 
the  entire  third  floor  of  the  S&'T 
building,  with  exception  of  cer¬ 
tain  executive  offices.  Total 
space  covers  nearly  20,000 
square  feet. 

Three  new  circular  copy  desks, 
among  the  largest  of  their  type 
now  in  use,  were  recently  in- 
.ctalled.  Two  14'  by  14'  octagonal 
desks  are  being  used  by  the  two 
staffs.  A  third  desk,  12'  by  12', 
is  used  by  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  All  desks  were  designed 
by  a  staff  committee. 

Copy  Spindles  Gone 

The  two  larger  desks  can  ac¬ 
commodate  two  slot  men  and 
nine  rim  men.  Each  rim  posi¬ 
tion  has  a  separate  drawer 
flanked  by  space  for  copy  paper. 
Slots  for  waste  copy  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  man,  thus 
eliminating  need  for  spindles. 
The  desk  also  feature  typewriter 
supports  between  all  rim  posi¬ 
tions.  Typewriters  are  mounted 
on  swivels  so  they  can  be  read¬ 
ily  available  to  the  men  on 
either  side. 

Wire  service  printers  are  in  a 


glass-enclosed  room  which  has 
been  acoustically  treated  to 
minimize  noise.  Just  outside 
the  printer  rooms  there  is  an 
office  boy  center  with  a  long 
desk  from  which  the  office  boys 
can  watch  the  printer  copy. 

Above  the  printer  room  is  a 
large  “world  clock”  showing 
the  time  simultaneously  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  on  a  large  face  and  the 
time  in  various  key  cities  of  the 
world  on  smaller  faces  superim¬ 
posed.  A  mural  map  of  the 
world  provides  the  background 
for  the  wall  surrounding  the 
clock. 

Library  'Counter  Service' 

Immediately  in  front  of  the 
elevator  on  the  third  floor  are 
two  small  interview  rooms  and 
an  information  booth.  The  in¬ 
terview  rooms  are  furnished 
with  small  desks  and  chairs  and 
are  used  by  reporters  and 
writers  to  interview  people 
coming  to  the  department.  A 
special  work  room  has  also  been 
provided  for  reporters  who  are 
assigned  to  some  special  writing 
job  requiring  time  and  privacy. 

The  editorial  page  depart¬ 
ment,  with  its  editors,  cartoon¬ 
ists,  researchers  and  writers,  is 
housed  in  a  separate  wing  on 
the  third  floors.  A  conference 
room  is  also  provided. 

Library  and  morgue  material 
of  both  papers  have  now  been 
consolidated  and  occupy  new 
space  on  the  third  floor.  One 
new  feature  of  the  library  is  its 
“counter  service.”  Staffers  or 
visitors  seeking  information  or 
material  from  the  librarians  no 
longer  need  to  go  into  the 
library  proper,  but  will  receive 
attention  at  the  window.  A 
“reading  center”  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  staffers.  Magazines, 
current  books  and  out-of-town 
newspapers  are  available. 


Composing  Room 
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basket  to  read  and  then  return 
them  to  another  basket  for  cor¬ 
rections. 

Another  unusual  feature  of 
the  composing  room  operation 
is  that  all  corrections  on  news 
type  are  made  on  two  typeset¬ 
ting  machines,  Mr.  Curie  point¬ 
ed  out.  “The  operators  do  not 
make  their  own  corrections."  he 
explained. 

Correction  Machines 

These  two  "ring”  or  correc¬ 
tion  machines  are  located  di¬ 
rectly  across  the  aisle  from  the 
news  proof  press  and  proof 
room.  'They  are  manned  by  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  and  skilled 
operators.  This  helps  to  elim¬ 
inate  further  revisions  in  cor¬ 
rected  type,  it  was  pointed  out. 

As  news  proofs  are  read, 
marked  and  returned  to  tho 
baskets  outside  the  proof  room, 
the  operators. on  the  ring  ma¬ 
chines  pick  them  up  and  make 
corrections  immediately,  mak¬ 
ing  for  faster  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation. 

A  machinists’  room  is  near 
the  rear  of  the  composing  room. 
Machinists  also  have  small 
work  benches  in  three  other 
convenient  locations.  The  room 
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is  equipped  with  drill  presses 
and  lathe  so  machinists  can  turn 
out  parts  for  equipment  ia 
emergencies. 

New  Dead  Metal  Method 

A  new  method  of  handling 
dead  metal  from  the  composinl 
room,  remelting  and  casting  it  . , 
into  pigs  for  re-use  on  typesetinj 
machines,  is  now  utiliz^.  For& 
erly,  when  a  page  in  composing 
room  makeup  was  “killed,"  metal 
was  dumped  in  boxes  and  takes 
to  the  remelt  room  in  the  base 
ment.  Metal  was  then  shoveled 
into  a  IV^-ton  remelt  pot. 
Twenty-four  meltings  a  week 
were  required  to  handle  dead 
metal. 

When  it  was  remelted  into 
pigs,  they  had  to  be  hauled  back 
to  the  second  floor.  Almost 
3,000  pounds  of  metal  were 
handled  daily  in  this  way. 

The  remelt  department  is 
now  on  the  composing  room 
floor  with  a  new  5-ton  Kemp 
furnace.  One  melting  a  day 
usually  suffices.  Shoveling  h« 
been  eliminated  by  using  two 
Lewis-Shepard  dump  carts.  The 
dump  cart  hopper  is  raised  by 
a  hydraulic  pedal  to  the  edge  of 
the  metal  pot  and  the  dead 
metal  drops  by  gravity  into  the 
remelt  pot. 

Hopper  capacity  is  approxi 
mately  750  to  1,000  pounds.  It 
is  easily  moved  across  the  room 
on  roller-bearing  wheels. 

Locker  and  wash  room  area 
for  the  234  composing  room 
employes  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  A  new  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  installed  and 
fluorescent  lighting  is  used 
throughout  the  entire  compoi-  | 
ing  room  area. 


Install  Tube  S'ystem 

A  pneumatic  tube  system  has 
been  installed  by  Lamson  Coqt, 
Chicago,  connecting  the  cofy 
cutter's  desk  in  the  compo^ 
room  with  the  Minneapolis  Stst 
and  Tribune  copy,  sports,  mar 
ket  and  women's  news  desks  and 
with  the  editorial  page  writm 
Another  set  of  double  pneumatk 
tubes,  slightly  larger  in  sis. 
connects  the  Associated  Pm 
wire  photo  room  on  the  second 
floor  with  the  news  and  features 
departments  on  the  third  floor. 
Still  another  set  of  double  tubes 
connects  the  composing  room 
with  the  classified  advertising 
department. 

■ 

S&T  Girls'  Club 

Women  employes  participale 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Girls’  Club,  a  voluntary 
organization  whose  purpose  is  to 
sponsor  worthwhile  community 
projects,  such  as  Christmas 
ties  for  needy  children  and  vii- 
iting  of  patients  in  institution! 


For  Employe  Comfort 

More  than  15,000  square  fed 
of  space  has  been  provided  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  building  for  adequ^ 
wash  rooms,  locker  rooms  and 
showers  for  employes.  Coo  , 
Cola,  candy  and  cigarette  naj  ,  ^ 

chines  are  conveniently  located  L 
throughout  the  plant.  P 
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1WHO  LIKES  IT  HERE?  George  Grim,  for  one.  This  eastern- 
bred  columnist  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  bounced  into 
Minnesota  a  dozen  years  ago,  took  a  delighted  look  at  the 
wonders  of  his  adopted  state  and  has  been  happily  ricocheting 
around  the  region  ever  since,  reporting  on  everything  from 
state  fair  peep  shows  to  small  town  basket  suppers  to  big 
town  doings.  Grim’s  morning  column,  “I  like  it  here,”  sparkles 
with  human-interest  stories  about  Minnesota  and  its  people, 
rates  top  readership  not  only  from  Upper  Midwest  new¬ 
comers  but  also  from  long-time  residents  like  .  . . 
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2  THREE  OLD  TIMERS  who  have  worked  a  grand  total  of  155 
years  as  Minneapolis  newspapermen.  John  Kennedy,  Bill 
Krussow  and  Pat  Kelly  are  senior  members  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star  and  Tribune  “20-Year  Club”  which  now  includes 
260.  The  younger  men  and  women  among  the  1,900  employes 
working  on  these  newspapers  also  develop  that  “stay -put” 
feeling,  thanks  to  interesting  and  rewarding  work  in  one  of 
America’s  very  largest  and  finest  newspaper  plants,  and 
thanks  to  the  attractions  of  living  in  Minneapolis,  where 
there  are  . . . 


31 1  FULL  GROWN  LAKES  within  the  city  limits!  Minne¬ 
sota’s  lakes  (more  than  11,000)  teem  with  fish;  her  forests 
swarm  with  game.  Among  these  lakes  and  forests  dwell  an 
intelligent,  skillful  people  in  highly  civilized  communities 
with  fine  schools,  symphony  orchestras,  all  cultural  advan¬ 
tages.  Their  farms  and  factories  are  among  the  richest,  most 
productive  in  the  nation,  their  cities  and  towns  are  among 
America’s  finest.  And  yet,  the  virgin  wilderness  is  never  more 
than  three  hours  away  from  their  homes!  To  these  and  other 
Upper  Midwest  homes  .  .  .  (next  page) 


editor 


(.\<lvertisement) 


4  8,000  CARRIER-SALESMEN  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  each  day  deliver  the  best-read,  best-liked,  most- 
respected  newspapers  of  this  great  4-state  region.  Special 
incentive  awards  for  service  and  efficiency  .  .  .  college  scholar¬ 
ships,  vacation  jaunts  and  expense-paid  tours  .  .  .  keep  these 
earnest,  businesslike  youngsters  on  their  toes.  A  real  devotion 
to  service,  from  newsroom  to  doorstep,  plus  spirited  leader¬ 
ship  and  a  genuine  concern  for  the  interests  of  all  readers  of 
all  ages  are  characteristic  of  these  friendly  newspapers.  For 
example . . . 


5  BEST-READ  COLUMNIST  in  any  metropolitan  newspaper 
is  Cedric  Adams,  whose  folksy  paragraphs  of  trivia,  gossip, 
humor  and  down-to-earth  reporting  are  read  by  73%  of  the 
women  and  65%  of  the  men  who  see  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune.  More  important,  Adams  also  makes  friends  and 
influences  people  as  a  champion  of  worthwhile  civic  causes, 
promoter  of  orphans’  picnics  and  benefits  for  crippled  chil¬ 
dren.  Such  genuine  helpfulness  and  friendly  concern  for  others 
are  as  important  in  a  newspaper  as  they  are  in  a  neighbor, 
which  explains  why  .  .  . 


6  $14,000  IN  HARD  CASH  tumbled  onto  the  desk  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  columnist  George  Grim  when  he  told 
Upper  Midwest  readers  the  story  of  little  Mamie  Fisher  who 
lost  both  feet  in  a  mowing  machine  accident.  Thanks  to 
immediate  and  heartwarming  response  from  thousands  of 
readers,  Mamie  is  walking  again,  will  go  to  college,  will  face  a 
happier  future.  Marshalling  aid  and  channeling  neighborli¬ 
ness  to  useful  ends  are  one  facet  of  a  newspaper’s  job.  But 
neighborliness  works  both  ways  .  .  .  and  Upper  Midwest 
residents  were  delighted  when  .  . . 


(.VHvertisement) 


7  TWO  BIG  SILVER  HELICOPTERS  from  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  'Tribune  made  a  6-week,  15,000-mile  tour  of  120 
cities  and  towns  to  give  many  Upper  Midwest  small-fry> 
their  parents  and  teachers  a  first  look  at  a  strange  new  air¬ 
borne  v6hicle  of  real  interest  to  the  aviation-m*'  ded  populace 
of  this  great  region.  Finding  the  unusual,  the  important  in 
aviation  and  every  other  field  of  progress  and  reporting  on  it 
or  demonstrating  it  for  readers  is  another  part  of  a 
newspaper’s  job.  So  is  enthusiastic  participation  in  civic 
promotions,  parades  and  festivals.  And  naturally  . . . 
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in  THE  “CLEAN  PLATE  CLUB”,  wartime  contribution  of  the 
I U  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  to  help  halt  the  shocking 
waste  of  precious  food  in  American  dining  rooms  and  kitchens, 
enrolled  thousands  of  youngsters  and  adults  in  the  Upper 
Midwest  and  soon  spread  its  membership  across  the  nation. 
The  “Clean  Plate  Club”  earned  hearty  approbation  of 
government  officials,  helped  make  food  conservation  a  pleas¬ 
anter  chore  for  many.  Helping  young  Americans  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  problems  of  their  troubled  world  sparked  another 
this  amazingly  successful .  . . 


n  WORLD  AFFAIRS  PROGRAM,  an  unusual  information 
quiz  and  study  plan  on  national  and  foreign  affairs  that 
won  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  the  1948  Editor 
and  Publisher  Award  for  the  nation’s  outstanding  community 
service  program  by  a  newspaper.  Dining  a  typical  school 
year  75,000  students  and  1,254  teachers  have  broadened  their 
understanding  of  current  world  history  through  these  popular 
newspaper  quiz  columns.  Learning  how  to  live  with  each 
other  is  as  essential  as  learning  how  to  live  with  other  nations, 
and  so  .  .  .  (next  page) 


8  WHEN  A  CALL  FOR  CLOWNS  went  out  to  bolster  the 
buffoon  brigade  of  the  Minneapolis  Aquatennial,  na¬ 
tionally  famous  summertime  celebration  of  the  City  of  Lakes, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  staffmen  joined  other  local 
business  leaders  to  form  the  association  of  “Aqua -Jesters,” 
amateur  harlequins  who  add  extra  gaiety  to  gay  Aquatennial 
events.  In  mask,  costume  and  grease-paint,  many  an  editor 
or  feature  writer  cavorts  each  year  in  the  colorful  parades. 
From  clowns  to  conservation  is  an  easy  step  for  public 
spirited  newspapers,  .so  .  .  . 


9  SAVING  THE  SOIL  has  become  another  public  service 
project  of  the  Upper  Midwest’s  best-read  newspapers. 
Before  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  initiated  their 
annual  soil  conservation  contests,  only  6,000  Minnesota 
farmers  practiced  soil-saving  measures.  With  cash  prizes, 
plentiful  publicity  and  hard  selling  of  vitally  needed  conser¬ 
vation  practices  supplied  by  these  newspapers,  more  farmers 
than  ever  are  learning  how  to  keep  farms  rich  and  productive. 
In  saving  soil  or  saving  food.  Upper  Midwesterners  listen 
when  these  newspapers  speak.  For  example  .  .  . 
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•f  O  A  ^  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ADVERTISING  campaign  was 
I  ^  launched  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  to  explain  the  unique  advantages  of  the 
Minnesota  way  of  life  and  the  effect  of  outdoor  living,  ex¬ 
cellent  cultural  and  educational  facilities  and  the  exceptional 
abilities  of  Minnesota  workers  on  the  productivity  of  the 
region.  (Said  one  labor  union,  “We’d  rather  fish  with  the  boss 
than  fight  with  him!”)  Because  Minnesotans  are  an  alert, 
sports-loving  outdoor  people,  one  of  the  best-read  .sections  of 
their  favorite  newspapers  is  written  by  .  .  . 


H  Q  THE  SPORTS  STAFF  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
1 0  whose  up-to-the-minute  coverage  of  local  and  nation¬ 
wide  sports  belies  their  languid  appearance  in  this  favorite 
departmental  picture.  Each  year  these  key  writers  and  their 
assistants  cover  literally  thousands  of  contests  ranging  from 
Minnesota  Gopher  football  games  to  curling  matches  and 
whale  hunts.  Another  far-roving,  all-seeing  crew  of  expert 
writers  (who  see  their  home  state  much  less  often)  makes  its 
headquarters  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s  nerve 
center  in  the  nation’s  capital .  .  . 


MTHE  WASHINGTON  BUREAU,  whose  chief,  Richard  L. 

Wilson,  visits  this  imposing  residence  regularly,  and 
whose  manager,  Nat  Finney,  once  outguessed  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  himself  on  election  results,  and  later  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  the  Raymond  Clapjjer  Memorial  Award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  men. 
Upper  Midwesterners  are  among  the  best  informed  citizens 
in  the  nation  on  the  plans  and  accomplishments  of  their 
government.  Meeting  the  newspaper  needs  of  this  huge 
family  of  readers  is  a  big  job  which  requires  .  .  . 


(Advertisement) 


ir  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

I O  in  the  world,  just  completed  and  dedicated  with  im¬ 
pressive  ceremonies.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  (evening)  and  Tribune  (morning  and  Sunday) . .  • 
circulation  585,000  Sunday,  465,000  daily.  Only  eight  cities 
in  the  nation  have  Sunday  newspapers  with  circulations  as 
large,  or  influence  as  great  among  so  many  prosperous,  pro¬ 
gressive  people.  Next  time  you  are  in  the  Upper  Midwest,  we 
hope  you’ll  visit  us  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
building  and  discover  why  “We  like  it  here!” 
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S&T  Growth 

continued  from  page  4 

Most  erf  the  executives  of  the 
Sttr  and  Tribune  have  had  their 
^ole  newspaper  training  in 
Minneapolis  or  at  the  Des 

I  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

I  John  Thompson,  who  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Star  from  1924 
until  the  Cowles’  purchased  it  in 
1935,  remained  with  the  Cowles 
organization  and  today  has  the 
title  ^  publisher. 

Strong  Executive  Staff 

John  Cowles  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  the  Minneapolis  news¬ 
papers  and  Mike  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  ever  since  they 
purchased  the  Star  in  1935. 
When  John  moved  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Mike  became  president  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  and  John  became  chair¬ 
man  of  its  board.  Mike  is  the 
president  of  Cowles  Magazines, 
Inc.;  publisher  of  Look,  and 
John  is  chairman  of  its  board. 

Gideon  Seymour,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor,  start¬ 
ed  as  a  reporter  and  then  a  ju¬ 
nior  editorial  writer  with  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  when  he  was  attending 
Drake  University  as  a  student. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  served  as 
a  bureau  manager  in  various 
cities  and  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  South  America  and 
Europe,  but  resigned  in  1937  as 
managing  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  of  Great  Britain  to 
rejoin  the  Cowles  brothers.  He 
has  been  vicepresident  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  since  1944. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicepresident 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune  who  has 
supervision  over  the  advertising, 
circulation,  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments,  started  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  in 
1928,  following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  worked  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Des  Moines 
papers  and  in  the  promotion 
department  and  as  a  personal  as¬ 
sistant  to  John  Cowles  when  he 
was  associate  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune.  Swan  went  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis  in  1939  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

Divide  Responsibility 

Lyle  K.  Anderson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
financial  and  production  depart¬ 
ments,  joined  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  1932  upon  graduation 
from  Iowa  State  College.  He 
moved  to  Minneapolis  in  1938  as 
auditor  of  the  Star. 

The  other  two  vicepresidents 
had  no  Register  and  Tribune 
background.  Harold  E.  Perkins 
had  been  with  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Stor  and  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press 
when  he  joined  the  Minneapolis 
papers  as  national  advertising 
manager  in  1940.  Perkins  has 
responsibility  for  all  labor  nego¬ 
tiations  in  Minneapolis  and  su¬ 
pervises  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment. 

Stanley  Hawks  was  in  the 
government’s  foreign  service 
prior  to  joining  the  Minneapo¬ 


lis  papers  in  1939.  He  worked 
in  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  departments  and  as 
an  assistant  to  John  Cowles  be¬ 
fore  becoming  vicepresident. 

Basil  (Stuffy)  Walters,  who 
had  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  went  to  Minneapolis 
as  editor  shortly  after  the 
Cowles  brothers  purchased  the 
Star,  and  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Star’s  editorial  im¬ 
provement  and  circulation 
growth  in  the  late  1930’s  and 
early  1940’s.  In  1944  he  left 
Minneapolis  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Knight  news¬ 
papers. 

When  the  Cowles  brothers 
bought  the  Star,  its  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  consisted  primari¬ 
ly  of  10  black  and  white  Scott 
press  units,  which  could  pro¬ 
duce  papers  up  to  40  pages  in 
size  on  two  presses.  Today,  the 
Star  and  Tribune  have  48  press 
units  and  an  eight-cylinder  color 
press.  The  most  recent  press 
installations  are  14  new  high¬ 
speed  Goss  Headliner  units. 

By  midsummer,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  will  be  equipped  to 
carry  four-color  advertising  in 
either  of  their  daily  issues  and 
throughout  the  Sunday  paper, 
except  in  the  main  news  section. 

Have  Washington  Bureau 

The  Star  and  Tribune  five- 
man  Washington  news  bureau, 
which  also  serves  the  Des 
Moines  Regi.ster  and  Tribune, 
has  its  own  leased  wire  direct 
to  Minneapolis.  The  bureau  is 
headed  by  Richard  Wilson,  cur¬ 
rent  president  of  the  Gridiron 
Club.  The  bureau  manager  is 
Nat  Finney,  whose  sole  news¬ 
paper  training  has  been  on  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  who,  last 
year,  won  both  the  Pultizer 
prize  and  the  Clapper  award. 

In  1935,  the  Star  had  but  one 
wire  service,  the  United  Press. 
Today,  the  Star  and  Tribune  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  services  around 
the  clock  of  all  the  news  agen¬ 
cies,  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  and  International  News 
Service.  The  Star  also  receives 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  wire  and  the  Tribune 
receives  the  New  York  Times 
wire. 

Staffers  on  the  Go 

Only  a  few  American  papers 
travel  staff  men  to  the  extent 
practiced  by  the  Minneapolis  dai¬ 
lies.  If  a  recruiting  slogan  were 
needed  to  attract  editorial  ap¬ 
plicants — which  is  certainly  not 
the  case — “Join  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  and  see  the 
world”  would  be  an  apt  slogan. 
It  is  a  rare  month  when  Star 
and  Tribune  staff  members  aren’t 
abroad  covering  foreign  events 
and  interpreting  them  for  Upper 
Midwest  readers. 

Victor  Cohn  has  just  returned 
from  England  doing  a  series  of 
dispatches  on  how  socialized 
medicine  is  working  there. 
George  Peterson,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star  editorial  page, 
has  just  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  of  the  three  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  and  Britain. 

George  Grim,  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist,  flew  the  airlift  to  Berlin 
this  spring.  Carroll  Binder,  edi¬ 
torial  editor  of  the  Tribune,  has 
just  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission 


on  Freedom  of  Information, 
which  job  will  require  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  office  for  about 
three  weeks  twice  a  year. 

During  the  football  season, 
staff  writers  and  photographers 
may  be  covering  half  a  dozen 
major  games  in  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  states  on  a  typical  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Although  the  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  purchase  the  columns  of 
most  of  the  leading  syndicated 
commentators,  they  are  subordi¬ 
nated  frequently,  sometimes  cut 
drastically  in  wordage,  and  often 
omitted  entirely.  In  their  place 
local  staff  writers  and  local  col¬ 
umnists  are  featured. 


The  Cowles  Brothers 

continued  from  page  3 

have  been  equally  active  in 
building  the  Cowles’  properties, 
including  the  Cowles  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  with  radio  stations  in 
Des  Moines,  la.,  Yankton,  D.  S., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mike  took  over  the  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  while  John  assumed 
the  major  responsibility  in  Min- 
neapiolis. 

“Our  views  are  98%  identical 
on  any  major  subject,”  John  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Their 
working  formula  has  been  to 
pay  more  attention  to  depart¬ 
ments  not  going  so  well,  thus 
improving  the  calibre  of  the  en¬ 
tire  organization.  Both  are 
great  believers  in  the  conference 
method  of  operating  newspapers. 

In  the  newspaper  field,  John 
has  served  as  a  director  and  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  he  was  formerly  a 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  During  the  war, 
he  served  in  the  Lend-Lease 
Administration  at  Washington. 

Mike  has  been  a  director  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  during  the 
war  he  served  under  Elmer 
Davis  as  head  of  the  domestic 
division  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

Gardner  Cowles,  in  addition 
to  personally  editing  Look,  is 
the  creator  of  the  small-sized 
news  weekly.  Quick,  which 
made  its  debut  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  in  a  dozen  test  cities. 
Public  acceptance  of  Quick  has 
been  so  great  that  shortly  it 
will  be  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Quick  is  revolutionary  in  its 
small-page  size  and  super-con¬ 
densation  of  news.  It  is  printed 
each  Tuesday  morning  and 
shipped  by  air  express  to  be 
on  the  newsstands  by  ’Thursday. 
It  sells  for  10  cents. 

How  Cowles  Brothers 
Divide  Responsibility 
DURING  the  first  couple  of 

years  following  the  purchase 
of  the  Star,  neither  of  the 
Cowles  brothers  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  Minneapolis. 
Davis  Merwin,  who  had  been 
publisher  of  the  Bloomington 
( Ill. )  Pantograph,  was  installed 
as  publisher. 

The  Star’s  circulation  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  and  steadily 
from  the  date  of  the  Cowles  pur¬ 
chase,  as  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  improved  and  as  circula¬ 


tion  promotion  was  intensified. 

In  the  fall  of  1937,  ill  health 
compelled  the  resignation  of 
Davis  Merwin,  and  John  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  had  previously  been 
publisher  of  the  Star  under  its 
former  ownership  and  had  re¬ 
mained  with  Cowles  as  general 
manager  of  the  Star,  was  re¬ 
appointed  publisher. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  the 
Cowles  brothers  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  potentialities 
of  the  Minneapolis  field  were  so 
great  that  one  or  the  other  of 
them  should  move  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  personally  take  over  tiie 
direction  and  top  management 
of  the  Star.  A  couple  of  years 
previously  the  Cowles  brothers 
had  also  started  Look  magazine 
as  an  experiment  in  pictorial 
journalism.  Gardner  Cowles, 
the  younger  of  the  two  broth¬ 
ers,  had  been  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  Look,  whereas  John 
had  been  the  moving  spirit  in 
their  purchase  of  the  Star. 

’Therefore,  it  seemed  logical 
for  John  Cowles  to  move  to 
Minneapolis  and  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Star,  while 
(j-ardner  Cowles  remained  in 
Des  Moines  to  manage  the 
Register  and  Tribune  and  Look 
magazine. 

John  Goes  to  Minneapolis 

In  June,  1938,  John  Cowles 
and  his  family  moved  to  Minne¬ 
apolis.  He  further  improved  the 
Star  editorially  and  intensified 
its  circulation  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sales.  Both  circulation 
and  advertising  increased  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  and  by  the 
summer  of  1939  he  not  only  had 
the  Star  operating  in  black  ink, 
but  with  substantially  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation  of  any  of  the 
three  Minneapolis  afternoon 
dailies.  On  August  1,  1939,  the 
Star  purchased  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  an  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper  with  fine  prestige,  but 
less  circulation.  The  Star-Jour¬ 
nal,  as  the  combined  paper  was 
called,  proved  an  instantaneous 
success  with  both  readers  and 
advertisers.  Afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  was  a  solid  240,000  right 
from  the  start,  although  Cowles 
had  only  counted  on  220,000  or 
230,000. 

Consolidation  of  the  Journal 
with  the  Star  put  the  Star  into 
the  Sunday  morning  field,  which 
Cowles  had  been  planning  to 
enter.  The  same  ^itorial  im¬ 
provement  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  methods  that  had  been 
used  in  building  the  Star  were 
now  applied  in  the  Sunday  field, 
and  the  Sunday  Star-Journal  cir¬ 
culation  was  nearly  doubled  in 
18  months. 

F.  E.  Murphy,  long  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  in  1940.  In  the  spring 
of  1941,  realizing  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  Star-Journal  had  topped  the 
Sunday  Tribune  in  size,  and  was 
growing  at  an  accelerating  rate, 
the  then  owners  of  the  Tribune 
proposed  to  Cowles  that  the  two 
papers  consolidate. 

John  Cowles  had  learned  the 
newspaper  business  on  the  morn- 
ing-evening-Sunday  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  was 
and  is  convinced  that  in  all  cities 
except  the  very  largest  the  M-E-S 
method  of  operation  has  marked 
superiorities  over  either  E  and  S 
or  M  and  S  publications. 
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awards  and  honors 


Pulitzer  Prize  Among 
Awards  Given  to  S  &  T 


Finney 


awards  and  honors  have  come 
to  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
TYibune  and  staff  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two 
years,  including 
a  Pulitzer  prize 
and  the  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper 
Jlemorial  award 
to  Nat  S.  Fin¬ 
ney,  manager  of 
the  Star  and 
Tribune  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 

The  Pulitzer 
prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  report¬ 
ing  of  national 
affairs  during 
1M7  was  made  to  Finney,  May  3, 
1948,  for  a  series  of  articles 
Witten  in  the  fall  of  1947,  re¬ 
vealing  a  federal  administration 
plan  to  impose  peacetime  cen¬ 
sorship  of  news  from  civilian 
governmental  agencies.  His  dis- 
ckmires  result^  in  nationwide 
protest  that  led  to  rescinding  of 
the  censorship  order. 

Finney  also  received  the  Clap¬ 
per  award  for  outstanding  Wash¬ 
ington  reporting  in  1947,  based 
on  the  same  series  of  articles 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  prize. 

3  Members  Honored 
To  Richard  L.  Wilson,  chief  of 
the  Star  and  Tribune’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau — 1949  Presidency  of 
the  Gridiron  Club. 

To  William  P.  Steven,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tribune — 1949 
presidency  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

To  Carroll  Binder,  editorial 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  membership  on  the  United 
Nations  sub-commission  on  press 
freedom.  (To  serve  through 
1952.) 

Missouri  U,  Honors  Swan 
Joyce  Swan,  vicepresident  of 
the  Star  and  Tribune,  was 
awarded  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Medal  of  Honor  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  journalism’’ 
a  year  ago  last  May.  The  cita- 
Uon  was  made  in  recognition  of 
"his  aggressive  search  for  new 
ideas  and  progressive  tech- 
aiQues,  which  have  benefited  not 
omy  the  great  Des  Moines  and 
Minneapolis  papers,  with  which 
he  has  been  associated,  but 
journalism  at  large;  his  industry 
and  capacity  for  hard  work;  his 
unselfish  service  to  the  civic  in¬ 
terest  of  his  community  and  to 
the  cause  of  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

A  summary  of  other  major 
awards  and  honors  to  the  S  &  T 
of  the  staffs  for 

1947-48  follows; 

National  Safety  Council  Dis- 
^^ouished  Newspaper  awards 
•  1948).  Awards  to  both  the  Min- 
Star  and  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice  to  safety  during  1948. 
Awarded  April,  1949. 

Awards  for  News 
Second  place  for  outstanding 

editor 


coverage  of  community  news  in 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  competition’s  second  annual 
local  news  contest.  Awarded  in 
October,  1948,  to  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  (among  newspapers  of 
more  than  150,000  circulation). 

1947  Page  One  awards  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild 
to:  M.  W.  Halloran,  the  Star,  for 
best  spot  news  story;  David  B. 
Dreiman,  the  Star,  for  best  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  on  a  commimity 
problem;  Forrest  I.  Powers,  the 
Star,  for  best  copy  desk  per¬ 
formance. 

1948  Page  One  awards  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild, 
to:  Mrs.  Geri  Hoffner,  the  "Tri¬ 
bune,  for  best  interpretive  news 
series  of  the  year;  Victor  Cohn, 
the  Tribune,  best  single  inter¬ 
pretive  news  story  of  the  year; 
Carroll  Binder,  the  Tribune,  for 
the  best  editorial  of  the  year; 
David  B.  Dreiman,  the  Star,  for 
the  best  single  straight  news 
story  of  the  year;  Gordon  Mik- 
kelson,  the  Star,  for  best  series 
of  straight  news  stories;  Promo¬ 
tion  department,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  for  the  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Information  on  World 
Affairs  promotion;  honorable 
mention  to  three  other  Star  and 
Tribune  reporters  for  meritori¬ 
ous  reporting. 

Win  Photo  Honors 

During  the  past  two  years 
Star  and  Tribune  photographers 
have  won  45  awards  in  photo¬ 
graphic  contests.  Eight  awardls 
were  made  to  S&T  men  in  the 
1949  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  competition,  including 
first  place  to  Duff  Johnston  in 
the  division  for  newspapers  of 
more  than  50,000  circulation.  j 

"Thirteen  photographers  on  ' 
the  S&T  staff  have  received  i 
honors.  They  are: 

Wayne  Bell,  Wallace  Kam- 
man,  Peter  Marcus,  Joe  Linhoff, 
Art  Hager,  Duff  Johnston,  Phil 
Harrington  ( now  with  Look 
magazine),  Dwight  Miller,  Rus¬ 
sell  Bull,  Paul  Siegel.  Jack 
Gillis,  Earl  Seubert  and  Powell 
Krueger. 

Color  Tab  Popular 

'A  Trip  Thru  Newspaper- 
land.'  the  12-page  color  tab¬ 
loid  pictorial  section,  depict¬ 
ing  in  cartoon  style  a  tour  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  new  plant,  has 
proved  so  popular  with  the 
thousands  who  have  visited 
the  new  building  that  the 
Sunday  Tribune  of  July  3  will 
carry  the  section  to  all  Trib¬ 
une  readers.  The  section  was 
developed  by  the  S&T  promo¬ 
tion  department  as  a  gift  to 
those  who  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  open  house  events. 
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Reproduction  of  special  WORRY  CLINIC  column  written 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
in  recognition  of  the  dedication  of  its  new  plant. 


The  Worry  Clinic 

Today  great  journalists  all  over  -America  are  joining  with  you 
1,500,000  students  of  the  Minneapolis  STAR  TRIBUNE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  to  give  “nine  rahs”  for  Chancellor  John  Cowles  and 


his  newspaper  “faculty.” 

Case  ST-1949:  John  Cowles, 
aged  about  50.  is  Chancellor  of 
the  STAR  TRIBUNE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  with  1,500,000  students. 

That’s  a  mammoth  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  don’t  you 
agree?  General  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  heads  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  has  31,604  students. 

And  talented  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen  directs  the  University  of  j 
Pennsylvania  with  its  18,053  en¬ 
rollment. 

But  it  would  require  almost  50 
Columbias,  or  83  Pennsylvanias, 
to  match  the  daily  student  body 
of  the  STAR  TRIBUNE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY! 

Thus,  we  should  rightly  ad¬ 
dress  John  Cowles  as  Chancel¬ 
lor,  and  look  upon  his  brilliant 
editorial  staff  as  “faculty  mem¬ 
bers”  or  “professors  of  print,” 
for  that’s  exactly  what  they  are. 

Newspapers  and  radio  are 
now  the  Siamese  Twins  of 
Adult  Education.  They  even ! 
transcend  the  influences  of  our  i 
schools  and  colleges,  combined! 

“Oh,  but.  Dr.  Crane,  aren’t 
you  exaggerating  somewhat?”  a 
University  6f  Minnesota  Profes¬ 
sor  may  exclaim. 

So  you  folks  be  the  jury  and 
analyze  the  following  facts: 

The  great  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  drop  out  of  school  by  the 
age  of  17.  Yet  they  live  to  an 
average  age  of  67. 

That  leaves  50  years  of  adult¬ 
hood  during  which  they  will  not 
be  formally  enrolled  in  any  high 
school  or  college. 

Where  will  they  gain  infor¬ 
mation  and  enlightenment,  cur¬ 
rent  ideas  and  even  the  factual 
data  for  their  everyday  conver¬ 
sations? 

“Why,  from  newspapers,  the 


^  radio,  magazines  and  public  lec¬ 
tures,”  you  may  properly  re¬ 
spond. 

i  But  only  about  25%  of  our 
I  population  are  in  lecture  halls 
each  week,  even  counting  our 
church  attendance. 

Magazines  likewise  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  only  a  minority  of  our 
people. 

That  leaves  newspapers  and 
radio  as  the  real  Siamese  Twins 
of  Adult  Education.  They  influ¬ 
ence  us  365  days  of  the  year, 
too! 

At  least  100,000,000  adult  Am¬ 
ericans  study  their  newspaper 
EVERY  DAY,  not  to  mention 
the  millions  of  teen-agers  and 
grammar  schoolers  who  devour 
the  comic  pages. 

So  we  should  salute  Chancel¬ 
lor  Cowles  and  his  able  “fac¬ 
ulty”  on  this  gala  occasion  when 
they  are  going  into  their  won¬ 
derful  new  building. 

In  1935,  I  began  limiting  my 
teaching  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  to  join  the  “faculty  ’  of 
American  newspapers,  realizing 
the  greater  opportunities  there¬ 
by  for  releasing  psychological 
facts  and  practical  science  to  my 
fellow  citizens. 

That  was  the  same  year  that 
America’s  famous  journalistic 
team — the  Cowles  Brothers — 
came  to  Minneapolis.  ’They 
weathered  the  long  Depression, 
plus  the  disruptions  of  World 
War  II,  including  severe  news¬ 
print  shortages.  Yet  they  have 
steadily  advanced  as  great  pub¬ 
lic  educators. 

So  may  I  try  to  play  a  new 
role  today  and  lead  you  1,500,- 
000  students  of  STAR  TRIBUNE 
UNIVERSITY  in  “nine  rahs”  for 
Chancellor  Cowles  and  his  able 
faculty? 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE, 

MELLOTT 
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REMARKS  BY  LEADERS  OF  PRESS  AT  DEDICATION  PROGRAM 


ROBERT  McLEAN:  'People  Make  a  Newspaper' 


People,  not  buildings  and 
equipment,  make  a  newspaper, 
Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
pointed  out  in  his  address  May 
24  at  the  first  of  the  civic  din¬ 
ners  in  the  dedication  program 
for  the  new  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  building. 

Terming  the  American  press 
both  responsible  and  responsive, 
Mr.  McLean  asserted: 

"No,  buildings  are  not  the 
newspaper.  A  newspaper  is 
people — its  able  editors,  ex¬ 
ecutives,  reporters,  compositors, 
pressmen,  drivers,  delivery  boys, 
little  merchants,  if  you  will.  .  .  . 


had  been  misled  or  had  misled 
themselves  in  appraising  the 
thinking  of  the  American 
people.  Certainly  the  results 
of  the  national  election  were  as 
great  a  surprise  to  newspaper¬ 
men  as  they  were  to  the  public." 
Doubts  Advantage  of  Competition 

Turning  his  attention  to  those 
who  view  with  alarm  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  in  each  community,  be¬ 
lieving  that  vigorous  competi¬ 
tion  carried  with  it  some  ad¬ 
vantage.  he  said: 

"Yet  the  poorest  newspapers 
are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
communities  such  as  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  there  is  the  most 


Guest  speakers  at  first  dedication  dinner,  (left  to  right) — I.  L.  Mor¬ 
rill.  president.  University  of  Minnesota:  Robert  McLean,  president. 
Associated  Press  and  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and  Erik  Boheman. 
Swedish  ambassador  to  U.  S.  Dr.  Morrill  stressed  the  theme  that 
the  Press  and  universities  "are  essentially  partners  in  public  edu¬ 
cation.  U.  of  Minnesota  has  many  such  ties,"  he  said. 


No,  these  buildings,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  equipment,  this  immense 
investment  are  useless  except 
that  men  and  women  breathe 
into  it  life  and  vitality.  .  .  .  Yes, 
it  is  people  who  make  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Sees  Value  in  Discussion 

Mr.  McLean  referred  to  re¬ 
cent  discussions  among  laymen 
dealing  with  the  function  and 
responsibility  of  newspapers, 
stating; 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  amateurish  conclusion  draw¬ 
ing  on  subjects  which  news¬ 
papermen  have  discussed  for 
years  without  always  seeing  eye 
to  eye  among  themselves.  .  .  . 

“One  of  the  interesting  phases 
of  these  various  discussions  is 
the  degree  of  self-appraisal  by 
newspapermen  which  has  been 
going  on,  for  example,  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  i»nel  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  various  edu¬ 
cators  participated,  also  the 
equally  interesting  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  of  editors  themselves 
before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  when  they 
took  up  the  question  of  news¬ 
paper  handling  of  the  national 
presidential  campaign  and  of 
the  national  election. 

“This  last  discussion  dealt,  of 
course,  with  whether  news¬ 
papermen,  editors  and  reporters 


a  grant  to  newspapers.  It  is  a  thoughts.  It  was  intended  that 
retained  right  of  the  people  government  shall  reflect  the  will 
that  government  shall  not  be-  of  the  people,  not  that  the 
come  the  voice  of  their  con-  people  shall  become  the  victim! 
science,  the  appraiser  of  their  of  the  will  of  the  government' 

GARDNER  COWLES:  'Press  Can  Be  Peace  Builder' 


violent  competitive  newspaper 
condition.  Some  of  the  best 
papers  are  found  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  direct  news¬ 
paper  competition  no  longer 
exists. 

“This  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  no  competition  for  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  for 
there  is  competition  from  the 
radio,  the  news  magazines,  tele¬ 
vision  and  very  many  other 
sources.” 

World  Is  Bigger 

Mr.  McLean  emphasized  that 
instead  of  the  world  becoming 
shrunken  in  size,  it  is  in  reality 
a  world  greater  in  size.  “It  is 
a  contraction  in  time  but  an 
expansion  in  space,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  is  this  vastly  larger 
world  which  your  newspaper 
must  embrace  in  its  news  col¬ 
umns  and  its  editorial  interpre¬ 
tation. 

“Taken  all  in  all,  how  well 
does  your  newspaper  and  mine 
meet  these  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions?  Is  it  truthful,  careful, 
responsible,  and  responsive? 
Does  it  show  concern  in  in¬ 
justices?  Does  it  expose  cor¬ 
ruption?  Is  it  alert  to  changing 
times  and  conditions? 

“I  believe  it  is.” 

Mr.  McLean  concluded  by 
pointing  out:  “This  thing  we 
call  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 


Newspapers  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  play  in  building 
knowledge  and  understanding 
needed  to  preserve  a  free  so¬ 
ciety  and  a  peaceful  world. 
Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  president  of  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  and 
Look  magazine,  declared  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  S  &  T  dedication 
dinner.  May  26. 

"Knowledge  alone  is  not 
enough,”  warned  Mr.  Cowles. 
"Free  men  must  learn  self- 
discipline  or  freedom  cannot  be 
preserved  even  in  an  educated 
United  States. 

Two  Kinds  of  Discipline 

“This  concept  of  discipline  is 
with  us,”  he  said.  “For  the 
present  world  conflict  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  struggle  of  fundamen¬ 
tally  opposed  social  disciplines. 
The  discipline  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship  is  forced,  regimented,  ruth¬ 
less,  utterly  demanding,  built  on 
fear. 

"The  discipline  of  the  free  or 
democratic  society  is  built  on 
hope  and  aspiration.  ...  It  is  a 
discipline  that  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  and  self-imposed.  With¬ 
out  this  sort  of  discipline,  our 
democratic  way  of  life  is 
doomed  to  self-destruction.” 

Mr.  Cowles  pointed  out  that 
profound  change  has  occurred 
in  human  affairs  in  the  last  50 
years.  He  cited  three  great 
social  developments:  (1)  nearly 
universal  suffrage  or  the  right 
to  vote;  (2)  popular  education 
and  ( 3 )  perfection  of  techniques 
of  modern  mass  communication. 
"The  net  result  has  been  a 
transfer  of  unprecedented  pow¬ 
er  to  the  masses,”  he  added. 
"So  the  future  of  freedom  is 
really  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
common  man.” 

He  made  a  plea  for  more 
adult  education,  saying: 

“I  mean  better  newspaper  and 
magazine  editing,  better  news 
and  discussion  and  debate  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  radio.  And  I 
mean  the  use  of  the  powerful 
new  medium  of  television  to 
make  the  people  understand 
and  think.  Too  much  thinking 


nowadays  goes  on  in  a  bath  o! 
noise,  because  life  is  so  busy  « 
complex.  This  noise  and  th# 
complexities  of  life  are  leavint 
the  common  man  appallingiv 
confused  and  misinformed.”  ' 

“Mike”  Cowles  paid  his  sin¬ 
cere  respects  to  his  brother 
John,  president  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  papers.  "The  build¬ 
ing  is  important  only  to  the  de¬ 
gree  it  serves,”  he  asserted,  “h 
will  help  the  staff  develop  even 
greater  newspapers  through  bet¬ 
ter  working  conditions  and  bet¬ 
ter  facilities.  And  I  sincerdj 
believe  that  in  the  decade 
ahead,  the  Star  and  Tribune 
will  build  for  themselves  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  achievement  and  service 
of  which  the  whole  Upper  JCs- 
sissippi  Valley  will  be  proud." 

Tells  of  Willkie-Stalin 

He  pointed  out  that  this  na¬ 
tion,  part  of  the  free  half  of 
“One  World,”  faces  a  hall- 
world  that  is  not  free.  He  dii- 
cussed  the  Russian  situation  in 
the  light  of  developments  since 
he  and  the  late  Wendell  Willkie 
sat  in  the  Kremlin  and  talked 
to  Stalin. 

“Stalin  impressed  me  then  as 
sincere  and  honest  on  his  basic 
position;  no  Russian  expansion, 
no  world  revolution.”  said  Mr 
Cowles.  “I  suppose  I  will  never 
know  whether  Stalin  was  in¬ 
sincere  in  his  talks  with  Willkie, 
whether  he  later  changed  his 
mind — or  whether  he  may  no 
longer  be  sole  master  of  Soviet 
policy.” 

With  peace,  he  said,  the  last 
half  of  this  country  can  be  a 
golden  era  for  U.  S.  “It  can  be," 
he  added,  “if  the  people  of  this 
great  land  are  made  aware  of 
the  basic  truths;  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  can  be  raised  only 
through  greater  productivity, 
and  that  freedom  is  secure  only 
where  it  marches  hand  in  hand 
with  responsibility  and  sell- 
discipline.  Making  the  people 
aware  is  an  educational  job  all 
of  us  face.  Better  and  better 
newspapers  will  help  accom¬ 
plish  this  goal.” 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  AND  TRIBUNE 
Frequently  Asks 

'WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT?" 

In  our  estimation,  it’s  this  newspaper’s  constant 
awareness  of  civic  responsibility  at  the  highest  level  .  .  . 
devotion  to  “leading  the  way”  ...  a  warmth  and 
neighboHy  concern  for  others! 

WHITLOCK  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

333  N.  Michigan  Av«.  •  Chicago  1,  III. 
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remarks  by  press  leaders 

,1  ERWIN  D.  CANHAM:  'Press  Concept  Still  Preserved' 


11  All  attacks  on  American  con- 
t  cepts  of  press  freedom  were  Sue¬ 
s'  cessfully  repelled  at  the  United 

'  Nations  general  assembly  at 

Lake  Success  this  spring,  Er¬ 
win  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
[  Christian  Science  Monitor,  told 

I  Upper  Midwest  editors  and  pub¬ 

lishers  attending  the  May  28 
ed^ication  luncheon  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Speaking  from  his  own  first¬ 
hand  experience  at  Lake  Suc¬ 
cess,  Mr.  Canham  admitted  that 
the  American  concept  had  to 


ward  the  task  of  education  on 
which  so  much  depends.”  Mr. 
Binder  began  his  UN  sub-com¬ 
mission  duties  this  week  at  Lake 
Success. 

The  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  related  the  background 
of  the  UN  action  on  freedom  of 
information,  explaining  the  sit¬ 
uation  faced  at  the  UN  general 
assembly  this  year  was  not  the 
choice  between  a  good  or  bad 
convention,  or  no  convention  at 
all,  but  the  fact  there  was  bound 


Erwin  Canham  (left),  Christian  Science  Monitor  editor,  and  Frank 
Starzel  (right),  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  exchange 
comments  with  John  Cowles,  president  of  Star  and  Tribune,  at 
Upper  Midwest  editors'  luncheon. 
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fight  for  its  life  at  the  UN  meet¬ 
ing.  He  asserted,  however: 

Danger  Not  Over 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
provision  in  the  news-gathering 
convention  which  was  approved 
by  the  UN  general  assembly 
which  can  be  used  seriously  to 
the  detriment  of  American  news¬ 
papers.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
convention  will  produce  any 
great  improvement,  either.  That 
remains  to  be  seen.” 

Nor  is  the  danger  over,  he 
warned,  referring  to  the  Sep¬ 
tember  UN  meeting  at  which  the 
American  press  wiil  have  a  very 
large  stake  and  the  sub-commis¬ 
sion  on  freedom  of  information 
and  of  the  press,  on  which  Car- 
roll  Binder,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  is 
the  American  representative. 

“I  hope  very  much,”  said  Mr. 
Canham,  “that  American  news¬ 
papermen,  as  they  seek  to  break 
down  the  walls  of  darkness 
here  and  there  in  the  world, 
will  do  it  henceforth  predomi¬ 
nantly  by  cooperating  and  sup¬ 
porting  their  fellow  newspaper¬ 
men  in  other  countries. 

Can  Learn  from  Others 

“Such  a  technique,  of  course, 
is  not  now  feasible  with  the 
conununist  countries.  But  it  can 
do  much  to  improve  the  status 
of  the  press  in  other  lands 
which  do  not  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  United  States.  We 
can  learn  some  things  from 
these  countries,  too— newspaper 
wi^om  is  not  nationalistic.” 

*1.  *  said  he  was  “sure 

mat  Mr.  Birider’s  own  great  wis¬ 
dom,  experience  and  eloquence 
m  setting  forth  the  real  essen¬ 
tials  of  freedom  will  carry  for- 


to  be  a  convention. 

Ran  Into  Buzz  Saws 

“At  Lake  Success,  we  ran  into 
buzz  saws  on  every  hand,”  he 
said.  “Our  chief  problem  was 
not  with  the  Russians  and  their 
satellites.  Their  viewpoints  can 
readily  be  countered.  The 
trouble  was  with  other  nations 
whose  views  on  press  freedom 
are  different  from  ours,  and  who 
are  committed  to  controls  in  one 
form  or  another. 

“There  we  have  a  problem  of 
explanation  and  of  education. 
We  also  have  the  problem  of 
reflecting  more  adequately  in 
the  American  press  and  wire 
services  the  true  story  of  those 
nations,  rather  than  simply  the 
sensational  trivia. ...  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  governments  of 
many  small  countries  —  espe¬ 
cially  inluding  Latin  America, 
the  Arab  states,  and  the  Asiatic 
countries — are  bitter  about  the 
kind  of  news  that  flows  from 
their  nations  to  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  say  they  are 
right.  I  simply  say  they  are 
bitter,  and  in  any  deal  involving 
the  59  members  of  the  United 
Nations  they  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.” 

Mr.  Canham  expressed  hope  in 
such  organizations  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Feleration  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  proposal 
for  an  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  using  many  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  in  New  York.  “Any¬ 
thing  which  will  enable  news¬ 
papermen  in  different  countries 
to  talk  to  one  another  in  terms 
of  common  experience  will  help 
to  increase  understanding  and 
break  down  barriers,”  he  said. 


On  The  Magnificent 

Xew  Plant  •  •  •  truly  one  of 
the  finest  newspaper  plants  in  the  world. 


The  dedication  of  the  splendid  new  build¬ 
ing  and  plant  of  The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  is  symbolic  in  many  ways  .  .  .  for 
these  newspapers  are  always  serving  and 
always  building  to  new  and  greater  heights 
of  accomplishment. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
proud  to  be  affiliated  with  these  two  great 
Minneapolis  newspapers,  and  is  proud  that  its 
features  have  had  a  part  in  their  progress. 


Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate 

Des  Moines  25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 
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Milton  Canifl  (right),  draws  "lovely  lady"  with  Minneapolis  model  Need  for  a  free  press  and  lib-  Tribune  have  not  been  contenl 
orovidina  the  insniraton  eral  education  that  chart  a  just  to  provide  information  oi 

**  ®  ‘  middle  course  between  reaction-  facts  about  changing  conditions 

FRANK  STARZEL:  ‘Must  Guard  Free  Press  Principle'  ?"sm  and  rigid  authoritarism  ‘.‘J  have  b^n  impress^  by  the 

IS  greater  today  than  ever  be-  integrity  and  independence  ol 
Constant  vigilance  is  needed  the  correspondent’s  copy.  We  fore,  Laurence  M.  Gould,  presi-  the  editors  in  championing 
by  newspapermen  to  guard  the  should  know  also,  however,  that  dent  of  Carleton  College,  North-  causes  whether  they  be  popu- 
free  press  principle,  Frank  J.  while  the  censor  can  and  does  field.  Minn.,  declared  in  ad-  lar  or  not,”  said  Mr.  Gould.  "Re 
Starzel,  general  manager  of  the  stop  a  correspondent’s  file,  the  dressing  the  May  26  dedication  cent  editorials  on  the  controver- 
Associated  Press,  told  an  audi-  censor  does  not  dictate  what  he  dinner  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  sial  issue  of  federal  aid  to  edu- 
ence  of  400  Upper  Midwest  edi-  shall  file.  Neither  is  the  corre-  and  Tribune.  cation  are  cases  in  point, 

tors  attending  the  May  28  dedi-  spondent  assigned  to  Moscow  The  hazard  of  decreased  op-  “I  think  the  World  Affairj 
cation  luncheon  of  the  Minne-  unaware  of  the  delicacy  of  his  portunities  for  minority  expres-  Program  under  the  direction  oi 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune.  position.  He  is  no  neophyte  eas-  sion.  through  the  decline  in  the  Professor  Wesley  of  the  Univer- 

Pointing  out  that  in  the  final  ily  victimized  by  cunning  propa-  number  of  newspapers  in  U.  S.,  sity  of  Minnesota  is  one  of  the 
analysis,  ‘  a  free  press  is  the  bul-  ganda.  Insofar  as  the  situa-  is  more  than  offset  by  the  much  best  means  of  helping  to  educate 
wark  without  which  all  other  tion  permits,  he  tries  and  sue-  higher  quality  of  today’s  news-  our  citizens  of  tomorrow, 
constitutional  guarantees  might  ceeds  in  sending  out  solid  in-  paper,”  said  Mr.  Gould.  “We  ‘‘The  Star  and  Tribune  have 
well  disappear,  ’  Mr.  Starzel  con-  formation.  .  .  .  look  back  at  the  days  of  per-  served  the  Upper  Midwest 

tinued:  “A  healthy  skepticism  toward  sonal  journalism  through  rose-  honestly  and  fearlessly  as  a 

Need  Public  Support  copy  from  Iron  Curtain  coun-  colored  glasses,  forgetting  that  great  educational  force.  The  ex- 

"This  brings  us  sauarelv  tries  is  reasonable,  understand-  that  kind  of  journalism  was  all  panded  facilities  of  the  new 
aeainst  the  Question  of  what  ®t3le  and  to  be  encouraged,  too  often  hopelessly  biased  and  building  will  increase  their  serv 
happens  should  public  opinion  Nevertheless,  it  is  downright  even  irresponsible,”  he  said  ice  and  their  responsibilities.” 

- t! —  r_ii  K - -j-.  alarmine  to  find  otherwi.se  While  the  modern  editorial 

oro“iy  the  free  press ‘principle,  thoughtful  people  inveighing  page  is  less  colorful,  it  is  more 
And  we  must  ask  ourselves  against  any  dispatch  which  factual  and  more  accurate. 
whether  we  are  doing  all  we  v^t^ich  might  indicate  that  Rus-  Experts  Required  Today 
should  to  impress  upon  the  pub-  ’There  is  a  close  interdepend- 

lie  what  a  free  press  really  occasionally  make  some  prog-  between  a  free  press  and 

means  and  how  it  functions.  .  .  .  free  education,  he  added.  “The 

“We  are  all  familiar  with  the  politmally.  I  suspect  that  there  editorial  staff  of  a  modern  great 

ubiquitous  character  who  doesn’t  newspaper  no  longer  consists  of 

give  a  damn  what  happens  so  Henry  Wattersons  and  Horace 

long  as  it  doesn’t  happen  to  Greeleys,”  said  Mr.  Gould.  “In-  WKffEfEEEnEKk 

him.  I  fear  that  we  are  also  *5^=  "o  stead,  it  includes  experts  in  all 

developing  in  this  country  citi-  of  our  major  fields  of  learning. 

zens  who  want  to  read  and  hear  ^tomatically  literature,  and  the  sciences. 

what  is  pleasant  to  their  eyes  the  communistic  system.  “Today’s  newspapers  cover  a 

and  ears,  to  find  in  the  public  These  unthinking  demands  much  more  extensive  area  of  in- 

press  only  that  with  which  they  for  what  amounts  to  a  controlled  formation  than  any  that  have 

agree,  and  who  have  forgotten  press  could  be  the  real  chinks  in  preceded  them,  and  that  infor- 
the  importance  of  full  enlight-  the  armor  of  press  freedom.  The  mation  is  much  more  accurate 
enment  for  the  citizenry  on  all  editor  who  yields  to  these  pres-  and  objective.  I  would  hazard 

viewpoints  of  controversial  sub-  sures  is  writing  the  death  war-  the  guess  that  the  American 

jects.”  rant  for  his  craft  and  for  the  people  today  enjoy  the  best 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  peoples’  right.”  newspaper  service  that  any 

problem  of  world-wide  news  re-  people  has  ever  had. 

porting.  Mr.  Starzel  asserted  ”it  the  common  task  of  a 

becomes  somewhat  disconcerting  press  and  of  ail  agencies 

to  the  objective  newsman  when  ^  for  education  to  provide  objec- 

he  finds  sizable  elements  among  ^  tive  information  so  that  we  shall 

a  free  people  who  would  shut  develop  citizens  who  will  be 

off  information  which  is  un-  defenders  of  our  Democracy,  be- 

pleasant  to  them  or  does  not  cause  they  know  the  reasons  for 

seem  to  support  what  they  deem  ih\)  their  faith  in  that  Democracy.” 

^  ^  ^  I  ^  Press  Persuades 

'  n  ui  Mr.  Gould  pointed  out  that 

Cites  Russian  Problem  |||m  / J  times  fear  and  unrest 

Such  an  "errant  philosophy”  y  M /  like  the  present  that  a  free  press 

manifests  itself  with  some  fre-  becomes  most  important.  “A 

quency,  he  added,  in  reference  Bjp  a  Ef.  ^ree  press  is  dedicated  to  the  be- 
to  news  from  Soviet  Russia  or  kj  w '  t  lief  that  the  ends  of  a  free  so- 

countries  within  its  sphere  of  ^  <^rety  can  be  achieved  only  by 

influence.  ..  persuasion — certainly  not  by  co- 

he  said.  the 

faith  that  the  policy  of  enlight- 
enment  is  better  than  the  policy 
of  suppression  in  defeating  sub- 
ideas.” 

The  speaker  said  the  Star  and 
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Alex  Raymond,  creator  oi  "Rip 
Kirby."  eketchea  for  gueata. 


*"ALL  the  14  new  Headliner  Press 
Units  are  equipped  with  BINGHAM 
Natural  Rubber  Rollers.” 


THIS  IS  ANOTHER  FINE  COMPLIMENT  PAIO  TO 
SAMI  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO. ...  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  102  YEARS  OF  ROLLER  MAKING  EXPERIENCE 


PRESIDENT 


Excerpt  from  a  letter  written  to  Editor  and  Publisher  by  Mr.  Otto  Silha  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


THERE'S  SOMETHING  BIG  HAPPENING  ON  EARTH  RIGHT  NOW! 


The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Are  Dedicating  Their  New  Plant! 


Frankly,  wc  can’t  guarantee  that  the  Martians  are 
too  much  excited  about  this  big  event.  But  we 
are'  We  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
are  tickled  pink  the  way  our  sister  publications 
pile  success  on  top  of  success. 

VC'ith  these  new  quarters  and  enlarged  facilities, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  will  be  greater 
than  ever!  Their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  read¬ 


ers  can  look  forward  to  an  even  wider  extension 
of  service. 

It’s  another  indication  of  the  big  way  they  do 
things  up  North — characteristic  of  the  progress 
which  has  made  these  newspapers  great  and  the 
best-read,  best-liked,  most  respected  in  the  great 
Upper  Midwest  Region  which  they  serve. 

We,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
congratulate  you,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  GARDNER  COWLES,  President 

ABC  Circiilatioii  S«pt.  30,  194B: 

Dgily,  3«2,8«S— Sunday,  501,286 

Basic  Member  American  Sewspaper  Adrcrlisiug  Seluork 
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